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The more ways you iron, 
the more you'll appreciate the speed 
and versatility of Elnapress. 


No matter how good your craft and sewing skills are, ironing 
can slow you down. That's why you need an Elnapress. It’s faster 
than any iron on all kinds of jobs. Packed with features, the 
Elnapress also gives you steam at a touch with the Vapo Jet and 
an electronic safety system for worry free pressing. Just as 
important, it helps you get more professional-looking results at 
the pull of a lever. 


With an Elnapress, you can: 

@ Block knitwear and needlecrafts with a puff of steam. 

a Apply fusible interfacings instantly. 

@ Press pleats the way professional do. 

@ Place and press your appliques without shifting. 

@ Press a shirt in 2 minutes, with no button damage. 

@ Transfer patterns quickly without distortion. 

@ Preshrink nonwashable fabrics in just a few seconds. 

So hurry down to your participating Elna dealer for a quick and 
impressive hands-on demonstration. 
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A SWISS TRADITION OF 
INNOVATIVE EXCELLENCE 


7642 Washington Avenue South * Minneapolis, Minnesota 55344 
Elna Canada * 525 Hanlan Road * Woodbridge, Ontario Canada * L4L4R8 


© 1990, ELNA, INC. 





On fhe cover: Angora, alpaca, mo- 
hair, silk, and cotton floss combine in 
Arlene Mintzer’s luxurious Knit vests. 
See p. 36. [Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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Folkwear fam mail 

Pm always happy to receive Threads, 

but issue 27 brought the best news I’ve 

had all year. I’ve searched high and low 

for Folkwear patterns, so I’m glad to cast 

my vote: Be sure to bring back the 

Japanese Kimono pattern. It’s the best one. 
—Felice L. Ward, San Francisco, CA 


Thanks so much for rescuing Folkwear. 

I was one of the 30% who didn’t respond to 

the last mailing, because I didn’t believe 

such a good idea would die. And see, my 

denial worked! My vote is to focus on 

U.S. period costumes and fashions. 
—Rosellen Bohlen, Scranton, PA 


I really enjoy the ethnic patterns. 

Please keep showing us how the patterns 
can be used in a modern, everyday 

sense, not just for “costume.” 

—Catherine Richardson, N. York, ON, Can. 


I particularly enjoy Folkwear’s attention 
to detail, which lifts the patterns from 
prosaic peasant garments to inspired 
designs for creative interpretation. 

—Julie Speaker, Duluth, GA 


I'd like to see more menswear patterns, 
especially for tailcoats, breeches, and 
waistcoats. I understand this is 
primarily a women’s consumer business, 
but there are quite a few of us guys out 
here too. One thing about the patterns 
you already have: Don’t change them. 
—Don Stayner, Seattle, WA 


Please consider the larger woman when 
vou do new patterns. The chore of sizing 
up to 44 can be daunting. 

—Terry A. Garey, Minneapolis, MN 


Rubber-stamp finesse 

Re: Rubber-stamped images on fabric 
(Threads, No. 27, p. 64): I get a cleaner, 
crisper image when I first iron the fabric 
to a piece of freezer paper for stability. I 
also do hand-stamped labels and signature 
blocks for friendship quilts this way, 


Paul Roman, president; Janice A. Ro- 
man, vice president; Roger Barnes, 
design dir.; Carol Gee, exec. secy. 
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stamping the image on fabric and then 
signing it with a Sakura Color Products 
Corp. Pigma 01 permanent pen. For the 
sharpest image, use 100% pima cotton. 
—Diane Rode Schneck, New York, NY 


Threads is for adults 
I'd like to add my voice to Sylvia 
Lorincz’s (Threads, No. 27, p. 4) and 
implore Threads to maintain its adult 
focus. It is so true that there are enough 
publications devoted to children’s 
garments; whereas it is difficult to find 
creative inspiration for adult wear. I 
particularly appreciated Sarah Douglas 
on pleating and using smocking 
techniques to shape adult clothes 
(Threads, No. 26, p. 50). I would also 
like to support Susan Gazell in her letter 
in issue No. 26, p. 4, regarding the 
concept of useful articles. Some of the 
most fascinating articles have been on 
endeavors I never plan to undertake but 
enjoy being exposed to conceptually. 
—Susan B. Brittingham, Riner, VA 


Please don’t think that those of us who 
don’t want stuff for kids taking up pages 
of Threads are being snobs. I messed 
around with kids and kids’ clothes for 
vears, and now I want to know what 
else I can do with my skills and time. I'd 
like to see occasional pieces on ethnic 
wear from Italy, Romania, etc. 

—Linda Schulmeister, Las Cruces, NM 


Raveling sleaves 
Re: Your “Humor” column in Threads, 
No. 26, p. 98: The often misquoted 
Shakespearean passage from Macbeth 
actually is “Sleep, that knits up the ravel’d 
sleave [not sleeve] of care.” The word 
sleave means a filament or silk floss. It 
makes more sense this way! 

—Mary Eberhadt, Brooklyn, NY 


Eleven fingers, one eye 

Please tell Diane Schultz and readers 
never to use a metal screwdriver to hold 
material when they sew (“Tips,” Threads, 
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No. 26, p. 12). You could break a needle, 
and the tip could fly into your eye. Use 
a wooden stick; it’s much safer. 

—Dorothy Matteson, Oneida, NY 


Reinventing the wheel 
In response to Nancy Kelly’s counting 
tip (Threads, No. 26, p. 12), I suggest an 
abacus! It’s extremely portable, unlike a 
tray table, and you can count your 
stitches on the “ones” beads and your 
rows on the “tens.” They are usually quite 
inexpensive and last forever. 

—Anna Stout, Oakland, CA 


Gadgetless knotter; 
knits, wovens, alterations 
For ages I’ve strung beads without 
having to use gadgets like the Tri-Cord 
Knotter (Threads, No. 26, p. 49). I use a 
hatpin or large needlepoint needle. Flip 
the cord, insert the point of the 
“appliance” into the loop and into the 
hole in the bead, pull down, and 
release. If the knot isn’t large enough to 
keep the bead from slipping, repeat, 
working the next knot so it closes over, or 
even behind, the original knot. This 
method reduces the chance of pulling the 
cord too tight. 

Another comment—on “Knit One, 
Sew One” (Threads, No. 26, p. 64)-— 
“Boughten” garments can be altered, as 
well, with fine knitting. For a fine wool 
challis with too low a neckline, pick up 
along the neck edge and insert a ribbed 
neck finish and add a ribbed cuff, all in 
fine wool bouclé. To lengthen a dress, part 
it at the waist and insert a knit band. 
Lengthen jacket sleeves with a knit cuff. 

—Thea Renaud, Flemington, NJ 


More on Koos 

I made a wonderful “Koos” (Threads, No. 26, 
p. 28), using an old blouse as a base 

and fabric from a favorite (contrasting) 
skirt plus new fabric for the bias tape. 
The hardest part was buying fabric that 
didn’t have to match, but had to “go 
with” my creation. I can’t wait to start my 
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THE WORLD PREMIERE OF THE 
PFAFF CREATIVE®1473 CD. 


At last, the sewing machine that 
brings you full freedom to create every- 
thing you ve ever dreamed of making. 
Andawhole lot more you never dared to 
dream of. 

The Pfaff creative® 1473 CD lets you 
turn any sketch into heirloom embroidery. 
Just slip your drawing into the new Creative 
Designer. Move the scanner arm along 
your line and press the button wherever 
you want the Pfaff creative®1473 CD to 
sew astitch. The advanced microchip 


remembers up to 3,262 
stitches. And sews them 
oncommand. 

Imagine amachine 
that also puts 355 built-in 
stitch programs at your 

fingertips. Thereare 
dozens of embroidery 
stitches. Including a 
unique true cross stitch. And there are 
even programs that combine stitches into 
fancy arabesques and other motifs. 
While other machines force you to 
settle for a narrow stitch width, the Pfaff 
creative®1473 CD will sew stitches up to 
9mm wide. That’s another unique feature. 
There are also nine different styles 
of buttonholes in an enormous range 

of sizes. Plus four different monogram 

alphabets and three styles of numerals. 

No other machine even comes close to 

this kind of versatility. 

Before you settle for just any sewing 
machine, come into yourauthorized Pfaff 
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dealer for a no-obligation demonstration 
ofthe machine thatlets you go beyond 
your wildest dreams. Or for more infor- 
mation and the name of your nearest 
Pfaffdealer mail the coupon today. 


PFAFF 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER 
OF SEWING MACHINES 


PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 


610 Winters Ave., Param us, NJ 07653 
In Can ada: Pfaff Canada Corp. 
4630 Dufferin St., Downsview, Ont., M3H 5S4 





Mail to: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP 
610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 


Yes! Please send me your free full-color brochure onthe 
machine that wiillet me create be yond my wildest dreams. 





Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
My present 
| machineis 
MAKE MODEL YEAR 
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spring jacket, using an oversized shirt, 
four worn-out shirts, and two new fabrics. 
—Marga Forester, Skokve, IL 


The Koos designs are awesome. Would 

Threads consider a contest for garments and 

quilts based on his fabric-layering method? 
—Barbara Papish, Beverly, AIA 


Let’s hear from readers. Would vou like to 
participate in such a design contest?— Eds. 


Berlin-chart note cards 
I was delighted to read Lilo Markrich’s 
article on Berlin patterns (Threads, No. 26, 
p. 68). I have a collection of these 
patterns and have just reproduced nine of 
them in note-card form and two that 
can be used as workable charts. [ll gladly 
forward details to readers. Write to me 
at Thumblands, 15775 N. Hillcrest, 
Suite 508-355, Dallas, TX 75248. 

—Sue Munson, Dallas, TX 


A personalized fitting pattern 
I, too, have tried various methods of 
making a custom dress form (Threads, 
No. 26, p. 4, No. 24, p. 34), and I’ve 
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ER KNITTING MACHINES 
Hobby Knitter, Model LK-150 $225.00 
CRC DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
Two Tidal Brook Rd. 
Freeport, Maine 04032 
865-9285 


(207) 


All Singer models, parts, accessories, 
Nomis & Amber yarns available. 


tried drafting my own patterns. With my 
latest method, I’ve gotten the best 
fitting results ever. I have no dress form, 
but I do have a master pattern. I 
needed a pair of helping hands, 
lightweight aluminum foil, string, a 
nylon-tipped pen, transparent tape, a 
vardstick, and scissors. Working up 
from the hip, we molded and pressed 
strips of foil to my torso, smoothing 
wrinkles and taping pieces until they held 
a firm shape. We tied string around my 
waist and marked waist, center front, side 
and shoulder seams, hip, and darts in 
pen. Then we removed the string and cut 
along shoulder and side seams to remove 
the foil mold from my body. I cut the 
waistline, trimmed openings, and cut 
darts to allow the pieces to be flattened. 
The pattern was fragile, so I transferred 
it to pattern paper, trued it up, and made 
a muslin. I didn’t need to add much 
ease, as the foil provided it. 

—Barbara Pratt, Trenton, ON, Can. 


Ties, batts for the warm quilt 
I read “A Warm Quilt in a Weekend” 
(Threads, No. 26, p. 56) with interest. I 


plan to try a lap version, but I wonder if 

you mark the ties to reattach them after 

washing and how you make the loops. 
—Judy Jenkins, Anchorage, AK 


The ties leave small holes in the fabric 
when theyre removed for washing, so it’s 
not necessary to mark their positions. 
The loops, long pieces of embroidery floss, 
tie around the border only, passing 
through the quilt top, batting, and 
bottom. Use as many as you like; mine 
has two on each side. —Amy T. Yanagi 


The Island Woolen Mill, Inc. (RFD Box 340, 
Vineyard Haven, MA 02568) has 90-in.-wide 
wool batting. A 15-yd. roll is $8.50/yd.; 

1 yd. to 14 yd. is $10/yd. (plus S&H). 
—Eleanor Stanwood, Vineyard Haven, MA 


New phone number 
Hummingbird House (Threads, No. 27, p. 49) 
has a new phone number: (619) 360-2275. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Handspun, handknit, bulky 


§ ALT 5 § Hi patterned sweaters of the Pacific 


Sw E ATE R¢ info, schematic patterns, charted 


By Priscilla Gibson-Roberts 


Northwest. Documenting native 
sweater design & construction 
and history Spinning and knitting 


design motifs. 
$16.00 + 2.50 shipping 


DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 
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757 Raymond Avenue, 300E-T 
Saint Paul, MN 55114 
Catalog $1.00 visa/mc 612-646-7445 


HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 
5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 


914-783-3930 


To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 
for complete sample set. (It's well worth it) 


Stores & production weavers only please. 


__" 4) Individual weavers, please see your local weaving or 


knitting store, or write for list of stores carrying 
Henry's yarns. We appreciate your business. 


To a. 
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Shape a 


hew Career. 


If you are looking for a 
career that rewards crea- 
tivity and traditional skills, 
investigate The School for 
Professional Crafts. We 

~ offer a two year certificate 
program in Weaving and 
Fabric Design taught by 
nationally recognized 

_ professionals. Enrollment 
is strictly limited. For more 
information on weaving 
and fabric design or our 
other programs call or 
write for our Professional 
Crafts catalog. 





Worcester 
Center 


for Crafts 

25 Sagamore Road 
Worcester, MA 01605 
508/753-8183 
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enjoy and 
rely on 
your catalogs: 








Deborah Robson 
Editor, Interweave Books 
and Spin-Off 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE FABER ARTS 
THE CE eaRIC CIR OF PRODUCTS AND IDEAS: 


B TS,D 
TECHNIQUES AND SOUND ADVICE. 


SEND $4.50 (US) TO OEPT. TH, P.O. BOX 21168 SEATTLE, WA 98111 USA 
VISA/MC ACCEPTEO (206) 443-7744 FAX (206) 443-4735 
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Certificate Program 
Summer Workshops 


ue 


| Classes Year-round 
| Write the school, Dept. B-I, 
| 8245 SW Barnes Road, 
Portland, OR 97225 | 


503-297-5544 


: BOOK ARTS - CERAMICS « DRAWING/DESIGN - FIBERS « METAL - WOODWORKING | 
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For your necktie needs 
I enjoyed your article in Threads, 
No. 27, p. 40, on making neckties since 
I paint on fabrics and would like to sell 
neckties made from my fabrics. However, 
I'd like to produce larger quantities 
than I can make. Do you know anyone 
who might make them for me? 
—Elizabeth Gring, Warrenton, VA 
David Coffin replies: Contact Rupert, 
Gibbon & Spider, Inc. (718 College St., 
Healdsburg, CA 95448; 800-442-0455 
or 707-433-9577). They'll make your 
vardage into good-quality neckties fora 
mere $4.50 apiece. You must send them 
45-in. fabric, and the minimum order 
is a dozen ties, which takes about 2’ yd.; 
vou'll get vour ties in about five weeks. 
You can even get plain white neckties 
already made up in a variety of silk 
fabrics (twill, habutai, broadcloth, and 
doupion) and in a choice of two widths 
for about $5.50 each. Either way, this is a 
remarkable bargain. 


Country-and-western patterns 
Where can I find dress patterns for 
country-and-western dancing and 
square dancing. 

—Venida Eagle, Beaverton, OR 
D.C. replies: Jean Hardy Patterns 
(2151 La Cuesta Dr., Santa Ana, CA 
92705; 714-544-1608) offers a variety of 
dress patterns for folk and square 
dancing, including #270, Misses’ 
Square Dance Wardrobe, which comes 
with many options: five necklines; 
circle, gore, or extra-full skirt; sissy pants 
to attach or make separate; three vest 
and sleeve options; and an assortment of 
embroidery designs. Fit For You 
(781 Golden Prados, Diamond Bar, 
CA 91765; 714-861-5021) sells Jean 
Hardy Patterns, along with patterns from 
seven other companies that offer 
western and square-dance costumes. Their 
catalog is $1, refundable with order. 


Button backs and rhinestones 
I've seen manufactured decorative 
buttons with shanks on little disks glued 
to the back. Where can I buy just the 
shank and disk to make my own buttons? 
I’m also looking for rhinestones. 
—Kharran Cattell, Lancaster, PA 
D.C. replies: You can order 15 mm 
steel button shanks from the catalog of 
Optional Extras, Inc. (Box 1421, 
Burlington, VT 05402; 802-658-0013). 
They’re 50¢ each, or $20 for 100, and 
vou can also get the epoxy to glue them 
on with from the same catalog. If any 


% 


readers know of sources for smaller 
shanks, please let us know. 

Trv Shern Enterprises (49 W. 38th St., 
New York, NY 10018; 212-730-0766) for 
flat-back single rhinestones in a variety 
of sizes and colors and with backs for 
sewing or gluing them in place. Sheru 
has a flyer describing their offerings; 
there’s a $35 minimum on mail orders. 
Call for exact descriptions and prices. 

Jehlor Fantasy Fabrics (730 Andover 
Park W., Seattle, WA 98188; 206-575-8250) 
sells only top-quality Austrian 
leaded-crystal rhinestones. Their 
catalog ($2.50, refundable with order) 
lists round and square sew-on 
rhinestones (there’s a hole through the 
center) in 3 sizes and in clear and 
iridescent, flat-back prong sets in 12 
colors, to sew or press in place, and 
6 mm round rhinestone beads. Prices 
start at 12¢ apiece, or $15/gross, and 
Jehlor accepts major credit cards. 


Quilting by Beene 
I recently saw a quilted coat by 
Geoffrey Beene that was as light as a 
feather, with hardly any bulk. Do you 
know what was used for batting? 
—Susan Loomis, Daytona Beach, FL 
D.C. replies: According to Dave 
Luttinger, a fabric specialist at Geoffrey 
Beene, whenever they want to use a 
quilted fabric, they make it themselves. 
They sandwich two layers of outer 
fabric (often silk) around a layer of 
ordinary lambswool interlining; baste; 
machine-quilt the whole thing together, 
usually in a diamond pattern; and then 
cut out the garment shapes. If vou can’t 
find the wool locally, trv G Street 
Fabrics or Britex; you'll find their 
addresses on pp. 80 and 82, respectively. 


Victorian macramé 
Can you direct me to a book on 
Victorian-era macrameé designs? I’m 
especially interested in purse patterns. 
—Barbara Papish, Beverly, MA 
D.C. replies: The Macramé Book, a 
turn-of-the-century publication reprinted 
in 1981 by The House of White Birches 
(Berne, IN), is available for $3.50 + $2.70 
P&H from Lacis (2982 Adeline St., 
Berkeley, CA 94703; 415-843-7178). It 
includes several patterns for purses. 


Where’s that bias tape maker? 
Ican't find the Clover Bias Tape Maker 
described in the Koos article (Threads, 
No. 26, p. 32). Any suggestions? 

—Geoff Roper, Manhattan, KS 








Can you tell me who makes bias tape 
from supplied yardage? I need several 
hundred yards. 

—Mary Worobec, Wickford, RI 
D.C. replies: We’ve received lots of 
letters like Geoff's; since the Clover gadget 
is in almost all of the many catalogs 
that I see, I assumed that people would 
have no trouble finding it. A typical 
source for it is Cabin Fever Calicoes 
(Box 550106, Atlanta, GA 30355; 
800-762-2246), whose latest catalog 
reveals that the tape maker now comes in 
a ‘A-in. width, which is perfect for the 
narrower binding used by Koos, and up to 
now very tricky to make accurately by 
hand. There’s a picture of the Clover Bias 
Tape Maker at work on p. 30. 

If vou want hundreds of vards of bias 
in any width and made from the yardage 
of vour choice, call Carter Bias and 
Trimming Company (140 58th St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11220; 718-745-6664). 

They make Koos’s bias, and while they 
consider 500 vd. of tape a small order, 
they'll do the job for you. Prices vary 
widely, based on how hard vour fabric 
is to work with, and exactly how you want 
vour tape to be cut and folded, so the 
best approach is to call to discuss your 
project with manager Howard Gilbert. 
It’s a good idea to send a sample before 
vou call to help clarify what vou’re 
talking about. 


Reader replies 


Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Mothproofing is alive and well 
Eileen Summerville replies: I’m a 
spinner, dyer, and knitter specializing in 
wool and precious fibers. I live in the 
hot, humid South, so my studio should be 
a veritable paradise for moths, who love 
all these things, but it isn’t. That’s 
because for vears I’ve successfully used 
Mothproof EU, available from PRO 
Chemical & Dye, Inc. (Box 14, 

Somerset, MA 02726; 508-676-3838). 

In my campaign against moths, I’ve 
tried lavender oil, southernwood, basil, 
eucalyptus oil, and cedar chests, as well 
as plain, old naphthalene mothballs. 
They’re all expensive, they must be 
replaced regularly, and they’re unreliable 
in the long run. EU is cheap, it’s easy to 
use, and it’s permanent. It remains in the 
fabric through laundering and the dry- 
cleaning process, it doesn’t smell or 
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HANDCRAFTED COLLECTORS CABINET 


If you have always wanted a compact, quality 
constructed cabinet in which to organize your 
sewing accessories, artists tools, and fine hobby 
collections, our six-drawer organizer might be 
the answer. Constructed in your choice of solid 
oak, walnut, or pine, oil finished, each cabinet 
measures 23-1/2"Wx11"Dx21-1/2"H. $198 ppd. in 
continental USA. Optional removeable drawer 
dividers are available for $6.00 per drawer. 


September 
7th, 8th & 9th 


1990 


Carter's Country Rose Workshop, P.O. Box 0298, Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 
Phone Orders: 1-800-776-1699 ¢ VISA/MasterCard 


Style Shows 
Knit Garment Contests 
International Market Area 
Professional Demonstrations 


AT THE BEAUTIFUL 
Sheraton 
Denver Tech Center Hotel 
DENVER, COLORADO 





The Perfect Partner 
Has 56 Years of evan 


Never Needs a Vacation 
and Doesn’t Want a 
Share of the Profits. 


When you go into the Monogram/ 
Embroidery business with Meistergram 
you get more than a machine that will 
_ put profit on everything, from shirt cuffs to 
aseball caps. You get the Perfect Partner. 
Meistergram supplies everything we need 
~ tomakeour business run 
smoothly, including good, 
solid, experienced advice. 
Start your own busi- 
ness with the Meistergram 
Monogram/Embroidery 


Sponsored By 
























F.W. Bramwell Co., Great Britain 
and Bramwell Yarns, U.S.A. 


For additional information contact: 
BRAMWELL YARNS, U.S.A. 
P.O. Box 8244, Midland, TX 79708 
(915) 699-4037 * FAX (915) 699-7302 





OVER 450 
BRILLIANTLY 
COLORED 
YARNS 


For Just $9 








—— Satisfaction Guaranteed System today. 
=—— or Your Money Back. _ Call 1-800-888-4201, 


© ext. 167,(inthe US. 
and Canada). 
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——~-==— Caress, touch, yank over 
S-—_-= 450 samples of the world’s 
- finest, most beautiful yarns | 

=~~~ right inthe comfort of your 
= =~" own home. 
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— Ques tions 


change the texture or feel of fabric or 
fibers, and I’ve had no adverse reactions 
from wearing garments treated with it. 
I’ve also not had a moth hole since I 
started using it. Once mothproofed, 

varn or garments can be stored uncovered 
on open shelves. 

I've used EU both in dyebaths and as 
a separate application, and complete 
instructions for both methods come 
with the product. In either case, it takes 
1 tsp. per pound of fabric or varn, a 
thermometer, rubber gloves, a plastic 
bucket, and a small quantity of acetic 
acid (also available from PRO Chemical), 
or vinegar to set the mothproofing into 
the fibers. 

The procedure that I use is to first 
weigh my dry fabric or fibers, then to 
figure the appropriate amounts of EU 
and acid. I fill the plastic bucket with 
warm tap water, measuring with the 
thermometer until it’s 100°F; stir in the 
mothproofing; and add the dry fibers. 
They sit in the EU solution for 
10 minutes, while I measure out the 
acetic acid into a little bit of water. It’s 
important to always put the acid into 










ANYONE CAN USE 


HNIT ONE 


The easy-to-use computer 
software that adjusts knitting 
instructions to your gauge 
and size. 


Just load KNIT ONE into your | 
IBM or compatible PC, type in 
your size, gauge, and pattern, 
and KNIT ONE rewrites the 
pattern, line by line, to your) 
size and your gauge. 


Made for KNITTERS, not 
programmers! 





Write for more information or SEND $79.95 
(Check or American Express) TODAY! 





Name 


Street 





City St___Zip 






AX#, 5 1 pp pp ppp yp py yyy 
Signature Exp 
Penelope Craft Programs Inc., Dept T20 
P.O Box 1204, Maywood, NJ 07607 
(201)-368-8379 
(NJ Residents add $4.80 sales tax) 
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the water—never put water into the acid— 
as there’s less danger of splashing acid. 
Then, with my rubber gloves on, I 
carefully pour the acid solution into the 
mothproofing bath and stir it around. I 
leave it undisturbed for 15 minutes 
more. Finally, I pour the solution down 
the sink and rinse out the fibers and 
dry them. In short, it’s a pretty simple 
way to achieve lifelong protection from 
ravenous moth larvae. 


Another dye service 

Wendie Owen replies: I’ve had very 
good results from Dyeing to Please, Inc. 
(1601 N. Seventh St., St. Louis, 

MO 63102; 800-873-0028). They ll 
custom-dye vour vardage or your 
garments (even garments that are 
labeled “Dry-clean only”), and theyll dye 
draperies to match a color swatch. They 
keep on hand 33 fabrics of their own 
(all natural fibers) that they can 

dye to your specifications. They 
computer-analyze your color reference 
and will work with any fiber except 
leather. A minimum order is 2 yd., and 
the price for dyeing vour fabric is 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


| SPEED TAILORING | 


| A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing | 

| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's | 
lined jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine 
shoulder padapplication, professional collar and lapel 
placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and 

more. $12.95 





| $$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
| custom sewing or alterations business in your home. | 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. 
oe | 


| ALTERING WOMEN'S READY-TO-WEAR | 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- | 
plaining how to alter almost every article of women's 
ready-made clothing. Alter your own or sewfor others. | 
Complete price list included. $17.95 


Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men's clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 


ALTERING MEN'S READY-WEAR 


| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men's 
clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


You Save $8.00!!! 
Please add $1.00 per book for postage 


MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 


Dept. T 
P.O. Box 20898 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * | 
| 
| 
| 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 | 


Check, Visa, Musterard, Money Orde | 








$2.75/vd., or $27.50, whichever amount 
is greater. 

For garments, the price runs from 
$35 to $55, depending on the size of the 
garment and the amount of dye that’s 
needed. They’ve had only one failure 
(the drapes disintegrated in the 
dyvebath because they were too old), but 
shrinkage can be a problem, so they 
do require that garment customers 
understand that the work is done at the 
customer’s risk, and they ask you to 
sign a waiver to that effect. Send in your 
garment for an estimate, prepay, and 
within about two weeks you'll have your 
garment back. Yardage takes from two 
to four weeks. 
About the answer people: David Coffin is 
an associate editor of Threads. Eileen 
Summervule teaches handspinning and 
knit designing in Dunwoody, GA. Wendie 
Owen runs a buying service for small 
garment and fiber-related businesses in 
New York City. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


ATTEND THE 15TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE 
COUTURE 


SEWING 


L iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
tradition of the French 

masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 


HIE 


INSTITUTE 


| OF DESIGN 


home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


fs other enthusiastic | 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P.O. Box 
61271, Denver, Co 80206 « (303) 355-1655 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 


TELEPHONE 





T |_| PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 
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When Julia Spidellimade the PEACE BAS resid 
_ Presented as a gift to Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev and his wife, t he quiz 


extreme importance. That is why she 











lips= 


Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 
good advice, and sources for hard-to-find 
supplies. We'll pay $25 for each item 

we publish. Send details and photos or 
sketches (well redraw them) to 'Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Pin-tucking with a 
buttonhole foot 

If vou can’t get a pin-tuck foot for your 
sewing machine or wouldn't use it 








enough to justify the cost, vou can use 
the buttonhole foot of your zigzag 
machine. Its limitations are that there 

is only one channel size, and no more 
than two tucks can be made side by 

side. You'll also need a 2 mm left-position 
twin needle and a machine with a 

front- or top-loaded bobbin and the ability 
to shift the needle position left and 

right (see drawings below). The narrow 
channels of the foot provide enough 
stability, so a fabric stabilizer isn’t needed 
for most fabrics. 


_-— Left-position twin 
| needle in center 
Ne position 
NT ) Align previous single pin 
tucks along right edge 
_ of buttonhole foot. 
oe | Putting needle in center 
Left / | 


Obs 
| | 


channel of foot and 

spaces fucks closely; left 

position uses left 

channel, spacing them 
| farther apart. 


position uses right 
channel 







Right 
channel 


fom 


Buttonhole foot Hh 


Working pairs of tucks with 
needle in left position only 
spaces them the farthest. 
First tuck moves into right 
channel while second 
tuck is made. {Dashed 
foot shows position for 
making first tuck.) 
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Space pairs of pin 

tucks the distance from 
right side of foot fo 

| right channel by shifting 
| needle position from 

| center fo left and work- 
. ing first in right channel, 
| then in left. 
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Turn the flywheel by hand to lower 
the needle until it just pierces the fabric. 
If vowre using a cord, make sure it’s 
between the two needles and moves 
freely. Grasp the three sewing threads 
firmly while taking the first two to three 
stitches. Once you've started, vou can 
concentrate on guiding the work. As I 
complete each tuck, I pull the cord 
through until the excess at the top is 
eliminated before I cut the work from 
the machine. 

To use the foot as a guide for spacing 
single tucks, set the needle position at 
whichever channel gives the desired 
distance. The center needle position 
makes use of the right channel, which 
spaces the tucks rather close. 

The left needle position uses the left 
channel and spaces them a little 
farther apart. 

For pairs of tucks, set the needle to 
the left, sew the first tuck, move the tuck 
into the right channel, and sew the 
second tuck (middle drawing at left). You 
can continue this way, spacing the 
pairs of tucks the distance from the right 
edge of the foot to the left channel. Or 
you can space them a little closer by 
shifting the needle between center and 
left positions and working first in the 
right channel and then in the left 
(bottom drawing at left). Or you can space 
the tucks without regard to the presser- 
foot width. As with a special pin-tuck foot, 
vou can also do cord quilting. 

—Elizabeth Lee Richter, Huntington, CT 


Cleaning up thread snips 

To remove stray bits of thread after 

ripping a seam, firmly press a piece of tape 

over the area; then pull it away sharply. 
—Jann Jasper, New York, NY 


Improving the SSK 
A favorite knitting technique of mine 
for decreases that slant to the left is the 
SSK (slip, slip, knit together), but 
instead of slipping the 2 sts as if to knit, I 
slip the first stitch as if to knit and the 
second as if to purl. Then I insert the 
left-hand needle to the front of both 
slipped stitches and knit them together as 
usual. The slipped purlwise stitch 
somehow tucks itself very neatly behind 
the slipped Knitwise stitch and 
becomes invisible, resulting in a 
very smooth decrease that slants to the 
left. Use this method whenever the 
directions say, sl1-k1-psso, and you'll 
get a much neater edge. 

—E. Dee Barrington, Ponca City, OK 





Bottom hem 


Use largest zigzag stitch to cover cord 
used fo shirr balloon valances. 


Decorator balloon valances 

I don’t use expensive, unruly shirring 

or ring tape to construct balloon valances 
for decorative window treatments that 
remain stationary. 

After preparing the fabric—including 
heading and hems—and marking the places 
for the shirring, I sew the widest, 
longest zigzag stitch on either side of each 
marking over a string or cord. I zigzag 
only the length that will be shirred 
(drawing above). To complete the 
valance, I pull up each pair of cord ends 
and tie them off. Besides looking good, 
this valance is much easier to launder 
and press. 

—Martha McKeon, Sandy Hook, CT 


Keep it clean 

When I crochet, knit, or work on my 

miniatures, I work off a tray table covered 

with a large, soft, thin “country cotton” 

towel. When I lay my work down, I cover 

it with the ends of the clean towel, and 

it stays put, despite our eight cats. 
—Nancy Kelly, Brooksville, FL 


Making designer labels 
I use white “%-in. satin ribbon and 
textile paints to make color-coordinated 
labels for the garments I knit. The 
paints, nontoxic acrylics, are available at 
hobby shops in a variety of mixable 
colors. They come in ready-to-use 1-0z. 
bottles. I use Badger Air-Tex textile 
air-brush colors (Badger Air-Brush Co., 
9128 W. Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, 
IL 60131; 708-678-3104). 

Paint a length of ribbon, being sure 
to saturate the fabric. After it has dried, 
set the colors with an iron. Then, using 
a fine-point indelible pen, write your 
labels. The paint works like sizing and 
prevents the ink from bleeding. Wash out 
any excess dye. If you prefer white 
labels, use white paint. 

—Mary Louise Vidas, Mount Airy, NC 
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PRINTED FRENCH FABRICS: | 
Toile de Jouy 

Josette Brédif. Foretword by Serge Chassagne. 
Charming illustrations and authoritative text 
document the historv of toile de Jouy, the printed 
calico manufactured by the Oberkampf family in 
France between 1760 and 1840. Superb color 
reproductions document the full range of the prints, 
trom figurative to floral, while the text explains the 
textile techniques that have made this fabric a 
standard of excellence. 360 pages. 10" x 12%". 390 
illus., 150 in color. $60. Published 
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FOLK ART OF ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND THE AMERICAS 


Helmuth Th. Bossert. This classic volume (out of print for a decade} 
catalogues and illustrates clothing, utensils, tools, textiles, weapons, and 
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masks from literally hundreds of cultures. An invaluable reference. 104 ne 7 (2 
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pages. 10" x 13". Over 1000 color illus., $29.95. April 
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LACE: History and Fashton 

Arne Kraatz. Lavishly illustrated, this century-by- 
century history of lace gives a complete overview of 
the ingenious techniques, the changing styles, and 
detailed descriptions of the principal laces, such as 
Alengon, Belgian, and Venetian. There are photo- 
graphs of lace and gorgeous gowns from every 
period, reproductions of paintings depicting lace, 
appendices explaining the stitches, and a complete 
glossary. 192 pages. 10" x 12”. 180 illus., 90 in 
color. $60. Published 


LENORE TAWNEY: A Retrospective 
Amerian Craft Museum, New York. An important 
book on Tawney, whose contributions in the 50s 
and 60s made weaving a major textile art. 160 
pages. 8" x [1”. 150 illus., 80 in color. $45. May 
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FOLK ART OF EUROPE 
Helmuth Th. Bossert. Out of print for over a decade, this extraordinary 
collection includes over 1000 illustrations of textiles, embroideries, tools, 
and furniture from all over Europe. An essential sourcebook. | 12 pages. 
13”, Over 1300 illus., most in color. $29.95. April 


THE ART OF THE LOOM 

Ann Hecht. This beautiful book focuses on weaving, 
spinning and dyeing across the world, It describes 
the fibers used, the methods of spinning and dyeing, 
the types of looms, and the techniques of weaving. 
Examples of the best textiles, supplemented with 
numerous photographs, provide inspiration for 
practicing weavers. 208 pages. 9" x 11". 169 illus., 
60 in color. $35. March 


SPLASH! A History of Swimwear 

Richard Martin and Harold Koda. Through marvel- 
ous photographs by Hoyningen-Heune, Scavullo, 
and others, this book explores the development of 
the swimsuit with a text that is a study in style. 144 
pages. 10" x 15", 200 illus., 152 in duotone, 48 in 
color. Paperback: $29.95. July 
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COSTUME PATTERNS AND DESIGNS 

Max Tilke. This large-format sourcebook presents 
an abundance of costume patterns and designs from 
all periods and nations. The illustrations capture the 
rich variety of fabrics including elaborate em- 
broideries, delicate laces, silks, and furs. 316 pages. 
10" x 13". Over £000 illus, most in color. $35, April 


TIE-DYED TEXTILES OF INDIA 

Veronica Murphy and Rosemary Crill. Beautitully 
illustrated, this volume discusses the history of the 
art of tie-dyeing in India and reveals the variety and 
complexity of the cloths produced. The authors look 
at the Bengal export trade in tie-dyed cloths and 
their Indian and European imitations. 208 pages. 
8" x 11". 188 illus., 174 1n color. $45. May 


RIZZOLI INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


300 Park Avenue South/New York, NY 10010/Call Toll free: 1-800-433-1238 
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Drop-shoulder sleeve seams 

My method of inserting drop-shoulder 
sleeves into the armhole makes a flat, 
clean, professional-looking seam on all 
yarns, even bulky cottons. Knit front 
shoulder seams to back shoulder 
seams. When the sleeve—knit from the 
wrist up—is finished, do not bind off. 
Instead, knit three or four rows of 
stockinette in a contrasting color of the 
same weight, using scrap varn. Lay the 
body of the sweater out flat, right side 
up. Line up the center of the sleeve, 
right side down, over the shoulder 
seam With the edge of the sleeve even 
with the body selvage and the scrap 
knitting extending beyond the armhole 
(drawing at right). Pin in place. 

Insert a crochet hook, equal to the 
knitting-needle size, from the top through 
the first raw sleeve stitch—avoid the 
scrap varn that goes into the stitch—and 
through the selvage stitch on the body 
edge. With a long length of sweater varn, 
pull up a loop through the body selvage 
and sleeve—one loop on the hook. Insert 
the hook through the next raw sleeve 





Sweater 
| front, RS 
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After joining front to back at shoulders, 
center sleeve on shoulder, right sides 
together, with scrap knitting extending 
past body selvage. Slip-stitch-crochet 
ail live sleeve stitches fo body selvage. 


another loop—two loops on the hook. 

Pull the second stitch through first. 

Continue across the sleeve top, being 

sure to insert the hook through the raw 

sleeve stitches so you don’t drop any. 

Unravel and discard the contrast varn. 
—Karen Hoyle, Excelsior, MN 


Storing patterns 
I place small patterns that fit 
comfortably in their own envelopes into 
quart-size Ziploc bags. Larger patterns 
make the bags bulge and slip. For those I 
use 9 x 12 paper envelopes recycled 
from our daily mail. I paste the front of 
the pattern envelope on the left side of 
the front of the envelope, and on the right 
side I paste the back of the pattern 
envelope. Sometimes they require a little 
trimming, but these envelopes fit 
perfectly in a home filing cabinet, where I 
further identity them with filing labels. 
I carefully roll very large patterns, which 
would need many folds to fit into an 
envelope, and I slip them into a cardboard 
paper-towel roll, which I label and 
place on a storage shelf. 

—Solange Hawkins, Marvetta, GA 


stitch and body selvage, and draw up 


For nearly 150 years, Singer has been working hard so 
you won't have to. And now, we've made sewing easier 
than ever with our new Quantum™ XL-L 

The Quantum boasts an array of features that make 
sewing easier, quicker and more professional. You'll find 
nearly 200 built-in stitches including script and block 
alphabets and embroidery and design patterns. There's 
also easy string along stitching for decorative sewing and 





letters. And, an automatic one-step buttonholer 
that makes perfect buttonholes every time. 

Andwith touch-sensitive controls and an advanced © 
LCD display of stitch patterns, spacing and sizing, 
you get all these features right at your fingertips. 

Of course, Singer has a complete line of ma- 
chines for any sewing need including a state-of- 
the-art five thread overlock that makes it easy to 


Perfect hexagons for quilters 
This shortcut for quilters working with 
hexagons uses the paper-lining technique 
(drawings below). As paper liners I use 
the return postcards inserted in 
magazines. The obvious advantages are 
that you need only six stitches per patch, 
and you leave them in the work after 
removing the paper. The patches have 
stable, crisp edges and are easy to 
whipstitch together. 





Start here, 


Cut hexagonal patches from 
fabric, with seam allowances; 

and cut paper pattern without 
seam allowances. Pin pattern 

on wrong side of fabric, using 

two pins to maintain straight grain. 


sew, trim and finish all in one easy step. And a complete line 
m of cabinets including the Triple Model 

' 710, which gives you the flexibility ofa 
highly functional sewing area that con- 

verts into a desk when not in use. 

For a better look at the Quantum 
and the complete line of Singer sewing 
machines, cabinets and other fine prod- 





Fold seam allowance over 
paper edges, one edge of a 
time. Take one backstitch af 
each of six corners. Don’t 
sew through paper. 


This method works well on all fabrics, 
particularly delicate ones, where basting 
stitches might leave marks on the right 
side of the work when the patch is pressed, 
as in the sew-through-the-paper system. 
Also, When whipping the prepared hexagons 
to each other, you needn't worry about 
vour needle picking up the paper edge, as 
there’s no paper. The postcards are free 
and heavy enough to be used many times. 

—~Mary Alice Hanson, Seattle, WA 


Remove pins, leave paper in, 
and press patch on 

both sides. Then remove 
paper, buf retain stitches. 


a 


store for your future. 


THE 
WORLD'S 
FAVORITE 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


Long seam roll 


My local lumber company carries a perfect 
seam roll that’s long enough so you can 
press pants seams open without having to 
move them. It’s a 3-ft. to 4-ft. length of 
1’A-in.-dia. stair railing. The railing is nice 
and round on the top, so seam allowances 
don’t press through to the garment; and 
the bottom is flat, so it stays put on the 
ironing board. Select a smooth piece of 
rail, and the only finishing is to glue felt 
to the rough, cut ends. 

—Mrs. T. VanderMolen, Grand Rapids, MI 


Correcting punchcard errors 
When I punch new patterns for my 
knitting machine, I use white freezer tape to 
cover a space that I’ve punched 
incorrectly or that I want to change. It works 
much better than clear tape and gives 
the visual aid one needs in punching. 
—Hannelore Ring, San Diego, CA 


Easy serger threading 

To thread the needle of my serger, I 

remove the needle, thread it from the 

grooved side, and replace it in the serger. 
—~Shirley A. Nooyen, Elk Grove, CA 
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Quantum XL-1 





ucts, see your local Singer retailer today. And find out what’ in 
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Ante-bellum textiles 

Stitched from the Soul: Slave Textiles 
from the Ante-bellum South offers the 
public the first comprehensive look at 
the work of highly skilled women and 
men who have received little recognition 
until now. Among the 30 rare quilts, 
woven coverlets, and garments selected by 
guest curator Dr. Gladys-Marie Fry for 

the Museum of American Folk Art is the 
“Flower Pot,” appliquéd by Yellow Bill, 

a New Orleans male quilter. Hidden as 
patterns of chintz vines and garlands of 
flowers are images of coiled snakes, African 
amulets against harm. A. P. Dutton 
published the book that accompanies the 
exhibit, which will be at the Huntsville 
Museum of Art (700 Monroe St., Huntsville, 
AL 35801; 205-535-4350) until Apr. 22. 








An 18th-century Chinese badge of rank may 
have been ordered by an Imperial Court offi- 
cial from a professional embroiderer or stitched 
by a wife or daughter. (Photo by Don Hamilton) 


Luminous miniature textiles 
Festooned in red banners, the empty 
Central High School in Columbus, OH, 
became an off-site extension of the 
Columbus Museum to accommodate Son 
of Heaven, a sprawling array of art 
works and objects from the Forbidden 
City of Imperial China. For me, a group 
of 17 small pictorial textiles, identified as 
“Mandarin squares,” distilled the exotic 
flavor and complexity of a remote culture. 
Each square (photo above) depicts a 
bird or an animal centered in a cosmic 
landscape. Brilliantly embroidered in 
silk and gold threads or woven in 
patterned brocade, these patches of 
fabric were badges of rank that had been 
sewn to the robes worn by Imperial 
officials. Intrigued by the squares’ 
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Layton, N.J. 07854 
peters Seances} 
valle arn a Witecor CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Tl Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fieeces. Each is 
ca for hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


craft center _ iy ; _ Law| FREE We offerthe Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
I’ § =a | . oe br O chur e through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 


Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 
US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 


e- - * ee — f j a! ; 
Sit | a ~~) WV ae ir US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 
y ; : Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 


wool is shipped. 


s 
If you would like to examine some examples of the top qualily fleeces we expoi't all 
over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
yourname and address to: =. 


June/July/August Summer Workshops ; EecicndiMacor) Dene: 


P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 


One to Seven Day Workshops ( NEW ZEALAND. 


‘Summer Studio Assistantships Available 





THE BATIK AND 7 
WY OR Olam ig COMPLETE 
Ey SUPPLIES 
. = & 
CLASSES 
FOR - 
WEAVING, 


‘b4| SPINNING, 
) DYEING, 
BATIKING 












ve cy (T'\| KNITTING | Take your imagination ¢ 
) a | tothe limit. } 
393 MASSACHUSETISAVE. BASF remy 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 44 
TA WANT CCK catalog | You have a style all your own. 
a ~ , . So why settle for off-the-rack 
fashion when you can have it 
your way? Fast, easy and for 
less. All you need is a Brother 
sewing machine, knitting 
machine or serger at your side. 











Brother Md Ut yyy, MYT 
International Corporation, H.A.D. ee Mall 
8 Corporate Place 

Piscataway, N.J .08854 sys 








(counted-thread) including many authorized 

museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 
dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for heginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. 


| IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 


Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
P.O. BOX 397 a : < 
SULLIVAN, WI 53178 ———— SEE 





Brother international Corporation, USA 
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aesthetic qualities of a world where 
political status and poetic sensibility 
meshed, I sought further information. 
The birds and animals, signifving, 
respectively, nine levels of civil rank and 
eight of military rank, were rooted in 
mythology. For instance, the white crane, 
representing the first civil rank may 
have connotations of immortality. The 
egret of the sixth civil rank stood for 
incorruptibilitv. The landscapes, too, had 
mythological origins. The pine tree, for 
example, was an emblem of longevity. 
Son of Heaven, organized by Chinese 
and American cultural institutions, 
traveled only to Seattle, WA, and 
Columbus, OH. —Patricia Malarcher 


Malarcher, recently engaged in research 


on craft criticism as a Renwick fellow, is 
a fiber artist In Englewood, NJ. 


Quilting together or apart 





= se 4% 

When quilters get together, they 
exchange more than technical tips. 
Quilting-group dynamics is the topic of 

a book, Quilted Together: Women, Quilts, 
and Communities, and of an exhibit 
organized by the Delaware County 
Historical Association of Delhi, NY, 
which was at the Roberson Center for the 
Arts and Sciences in Binghamton, NY, 
through Jan. 31. Beautiful photos of 
quilts and quilters by Drew Harty 
accompany five essays on issues such as 
communication, changes in regional 
quilting traditions brought about when 
quilters make quilts for sale, and what 
happens to quilters when they enter 
contests. The 80-page book is available 
for $9 (plus $2 P&H) from the Delaware 
County Historical Association, RD #2, 
Box 201C, Delhi, NY 13753; (607) 746-3849. 
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When fabric was fashion 

To wear luxurious fabrics, and to 
change them yearly, was a sign of wealth 
in 18th-century France; dress styles 
changed very slowly. Figured silk, one of 
the most exclusive fabrics made at Lyon, 
the center of silk weaving during the 
reign of Louis XVI, is just one sample of 
over 40 silks, printed cottons, and laces 
displaved in In Pursuit of Fashion: 
Decorative Textiles in 18th-Century 
France at The Cleveland Museum of 

Art (11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland, OH 44106; 
216-321-7340) until April 22. 


Embroidery: 

Saudi Arabian-style 

Amidst sand dunes, Bedouin tents, 
traditional textiles, and sword dancers, 
visitors to an unusual exhibition, 

Saudi Arabia: Yesterday and Today, can 
watch artisans demonstrate the 

timeless crafts of weaving and 
embroidery, indigenous to the Arabian 
Peninsula. One fascinating display shows 
men embroidering gold calligraphy 

onto a piece of the most sacred cloth in 
Saudi Arabia, the kiswah. 

Made of 47 rectangles of black jacquard 
silk with an area of over 28,500 sq. ft., the 
kiswah covers the Ka’ba, Islam’s holiest 
shrine, located in Makkah. Twice a year 
the kiswah is replaced, and pieces of the 
old cloth are given as gifts to foreign 
countries and dignitaries. The embroidered 
Quranic inscriptions, largely contained 
in a 3-ft.-wide border, require 150 kg of 
gold-and-silver-plated metal threads. 

Many of the men who embroider the 
kiswah are descendants of family guilds 
that have produced it for generations. 
They trace the Thuluth calligraphic script, 
one of five main styles used throughout 
the Middle East, and imprinted patterns 
in the cloth with vellow cotton thread, 
which they cover with gold-plated thread, 
using a satin stitch known as sarma. 

The completed embroidery on the two-ton 
kiswah rises about “A in. from the 

fabric surface. Each of the panels is lined 
with sailcloth and stitched to the 
neighboring panel. 

The exhibition will be at the Los Angeles 
Convention Center (1201 Figueroa St., 

Los Angeles, CA 90015) from June 15 
to June 30. Future sites are also 
planned.— Piney Kesting 


Kesting, a graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins’ School of Advanced 
International Studies, is a free-lance 
writer in Boston, MA. 
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SEWING NEWS 
Reports from Robbie Fanning 


I recently found a new melt-adhesive 
thread called Threadfuse. When sewn 
into fabric and pressed, this combination 
of white polyester thread twisted with a 
strand of melt adhesive forms a bond 
that won't dissolve in water or dry- 
cleaning solvent. Ann Kennedy, owner 
of The Perfect Notion and sole wholesale 
distributor of the thread, reeommends 
it for “basting” or tacking notions, seam 
allowances, and trims, rather than for 
hemming machine-washable clothes. A 
hot drver will remelt the adhesive and 
may cause exposed areas of the garment 
to stick to another. 

The bulky thread can be loaded through 
the needle, but breakage is less likely if 
it’s wound on the bobbin. One use ina 
regular sewing machine is to zigzag the 
line of a bound buttonhole before it’s slit; 
then you can fuse those little end triangles 
in place before they fray out of existence. 
You can baste a zipper in place by running 
a line of stitches along each side, with 
Threadfuse on the right side, then pressing 
the zipper to the seam allowances. 

Many people are using Threadfuse in 
the serger. When loaded into the lower 
looper, the thread finishes edges, which 
can be press-bonded to one side with no 
further topstitching. Loading it into the 
upper looper lets you finish an edge and 
press-bond a trim, like lace, on top. 

Threadfuse is available in 150-yd. spools 
and 2,550-yd. cones from The Perfect 
Notion (566 Hoyt St., Darien, CT 06820; 
203-968-1257; Clotilde (1909 SW First 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale, FL 33315-2100; 
305-761-8655); Nancy’s Notion’s (Box 
683, Dept. 98, Beaver Dam, WI 53196; 
414-887-0690); and other mail-order 
businesses and some stores. If vou find a 
new use for it, please let us know. 

Having trouble finding the interfacings 
you used to know as Stacy’s? Interfacings 
are sold to home sewers by converters— 
companies that buy material from many 
manufacturers and sell it under their 
own names—and by companies that both 
manufacture and sell. Stacy, a converter, 
sold the rights to its registered product 
names to Pellon, a manufacturer and 
retailer. Pellon makes a knit interfacing 
and a woven interfacing that now have 
the right to be marketed under the names 
Stacy’s Easy-Knit (which stretches in 
both directions) and Stacy’s Shape-Flex. 
Pellon will use its own name in 
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GALLER YARNS 


For over 60 years 
the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


WwoOoL, CASHMERE, COTTON, 
ANGORA & BLENDS 


Prompt delivery. 
Ask for color cards or Album 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 


27 West 20th St 
New York,NY 10011 


Tel: 


CUSTOM QUILT 
ADDRESS STAMP! 


ANN SMITH 
94 ELM ST. 
BOW, N.H. 03458 


Choose from one of 
sixteen patterns. S.A.S.E. 


Bear's Paw Sample for brochure. $1 qd; 50 ppd. 


Unusual Gifts « Books ¢ Patterns 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS COAT 


| 26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 jor 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603) 924-6683 
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Leather 


y Vandy’ s Ideas 
| _ in Leather 

| ' brings you 
oy RAY the real 

i thing! 


Open yourself to a new world of fashion 
creativity when you open Tandy’s /deas 
in Leather catalog. Making your own 
beautiful leather fashions and accesso- i | 
ries is easy, fun and economical with 
Tandy Leather’s superb collection of | 
garment leathers, patterns, sewing acces- 
sories, how-to books and videos. 


Sewing leather is so easy! From fabulous 
suedes and rich Cabretta to stunning 
exotics, all Tandy garment leathers sew 
easily on your home sewing machine. 
Visit your Tandy Leather store to see 
these leathers in popular fashion colors 
and muted earth tones. There’s a whole 
new world of ideas waiting there for you. 














See the White 
Pages for the 
store near you 














P PROGRAM CO 


For your FREE ideas in Leather fashion ideas 
and supply catalog, plus valuable coupon, 
send $1.00 pstg./hdlg. to Tandy Leather Co., 
i a P.O. Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 
7611 
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LEARNING 
VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING 
VIDEOS & WORKBOOKS 


® THE - MACHINE KNITTING SERIES ®° 
(FOR JAPANESE MACHINES) 


° THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES ° 
The String Slinger 


SILK, 


CANADA USA 
P.O. BOX 5235, Stn. B 
VICTORIA BC V8R6N4 
(604) 598-7508 


P.O. BOX 23272 
CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 


212-620-7190 


Mary needs unique 
embroidered items 
for her fashion shop. 


The captain and crew 
of the Dolphin 
embroidered 
everything from 
bow to stern. 





They Gould Be Your Customers! 


With The Stellar 1 Computerized Embroidery System 


Start your own embroidery business with 
Melco’s STELLAR 1. This portable easy-to-use 
system automatically embroiders designs, letter- 
ing, and monograms and comes with everything 
you need to get started. Lease/purchase plans mi 
are available. For more information call, ’ 
1-800-36-MELCO or write: 


im MELCO 
IMDUSTRIES 
ImMc. 


1575 West 124th Avenue/Denver, Colorado 80234 
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association with Waist-Shaper, 
Thermolam Plus, and Easy-Shaper, 
former Stacy trademarks. 

Pellon chose not to sell any weft- 
insertion products, which doesn’t mean 
that those equivalent to the former Stacy 
products are no longer available; you just 
won't find them with the Stacy name. 
That’s where products sold by Handler 
Textile Corporation (HTC) and J&R 
Interfacings, both converters, come in. 

HTC, now the largest interfacing retailer, 
recently became the retailer of all Armo 
interfacings, including two weft 
insertions—HTC’s Armo Weft and Whisper 
Weft. HTC and Dritz are both licensed 
to use the registered name of Stitch 
Witchery and to sell it. Stitch Witchery 
was formerly licensed only to Stacy. Dritz 


PEOPLE 
Knitting for the Marines 
There’s a group of men and women 
whose nimble fingers knit and crochet 
bibs, booties, bonnets, sweaters, and 
afghans for some very special babies. 
These people are volunteers in the 
Layette Program of the Navy Relief 
Society, a service of the Naval Relief 
Auxiliary. The program gives a 
complimentary layette set—lmit and 
crocheted items, blankets, crib sheets, 
T-shirts, and gowns in a cardboard 
container called a Chuck-a-Bed—to 
marines and sailors in pay grades E5 or 
lower. The layette (photo below) is 
sometimes called baby’s first seabag. 
You'll find a Navy Relief Auxiliary at 
every naval and Marine Corps base all 
over the world; bases with a naval 
hospital are more likely to have a Layette 
Program. The program with which I’m 





moved recently into the interfacing 
business and offers many types of 
interfacings for both garments and crafts. 
The new J&R Interfacings, started by 
an ex-Stacy manager, buys the top-selling 
interfacings that Stacy used to market 
and sells them under new trademarked 
names—J&R’s Quick-Knit, Tailor Fuse 
(weft-insertion interfacing), Classic 
Woven, and Magic Fuse. They also sell 
two warp-insertion knit interfacings— 
Press ’N Set and Soft ’N Silky—that 
stretch in one direction and offer stability 
in the other, which is good for 
buttonholes, yokes, and cuffs. 


Robbie Fanning is a contributing editor 
of Threads and the publisher of Open 
Chain Publishing in Menlo Park, CA. 


most familiar is at Camp Lejeune, a 
Marine base in North Carolina. We have 
40 to 50 people in the area who 
constantly knit or crochet baby items 
and 10 to 15 people who mail their 
handiwork to us (Navy Relief provides 
varn, patterns, and postage). Some 
auxiliaries teach volunteers how to knit 
or crochet. We always have a special 
layette set for the first baby born on 
Nov. 10th, the birthday of the Marine 
Corps, and on the Navy’s birthday, Oct. 13. 
Last vear, the program distributed 
more than 1,350 layettes, so there’s plenty 
of knitting to do. To get involved in this 
worthwhile program, contact the nearest 
naval or Marine Corps base, or write to 
Navy Relief Society Headquarters, 
801 N. Randolph St., Suite 1228, Arlington, 
VA 22203. —Jeanne C. Wilkerson 


Wilkerson and her husband, retired 
from the Marines after 37 years, live in 
Jacksonville, NC. 


Society, a service of the Naval Relief Auxiliary. (Photo by Dan Siemion) 
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Colombian women slice the ends off baked 
silk cocoons and remove the pupa, which are 
sold as animal feed. (Photo by Gerardo Agredo) 


Raise cocoons, not cocaine 

Silk in Colombia? Yes. The enterprising 
Silk for Life Project (Seda Para La Vida) 
is successfully promoting silkworm 
cultivation and silk-varn spinning to 
replace coca growing in Colombia. I 
became involved in the project when, as a 
weaver and spinner, I went to Colombia 
with project founder Pat Conway to help 
spinners with quality control. Pat 

is the director of Wisconsin Farmers 
Foundation, Inc. (WFF), a nonprofit 
organization that is committed to 

finding and offering alternative 

crops for cocaine farmers. The Silk for 
Life Project is already marketing 
handspun silk yarns and silk ready for 
carding and spinning in the U.S. 

Sericulture (silkworm cultivation) in 
Colombia started nine years ago, when the 
Coffee Federation encouraged farmers 
to stop growing coffee and to plant 
mulberry bushes, the leaves of which 
silkworms feed on. The Colombians, in 
partnership with the Koreans, built a 
silk-processing plant. The silkworm 
farmer has only one buyer for cocoons, 
the Colombian Coffee Federation. Many 
farmers, unaware of the possibilities of 
sericulture, grow coca on land that has 
been exhausted of coffee. 

Participants in Silk for Life make 
money by raising silkworms for sale to 
the Federation and by selling spun-silk 
varn. More than 11 cooperative groups, 
involving more than 50 families and 
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LARGEST STOCK - Lowest Prices 


sample set deposit 


China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors . 80 
Raw Silk Noil, 25 colors...... ei OO 
Crepe de Chine, 25colors............ 1.00 
Charmeuse, Crepe Back, 20 colors .... .80 
Printed Jacquards, 45 patterns....... 2.80 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints..... 1.60 
Siik Bridal Satin, 8 colors .60 
Crepe Jacquards, 8 patterns... 60/pat 
Chinese Dupionni, 20 colors . .80 
White/Natural Silks, 25 varieties...... 1.60 
Silk Brocade Taffeta, 13 colors . 30 
Shantung Silks, 20 colors ............. .80 
Silk Matelasse, 15 colors........... 60 
Silk Gabardines, 20 colors.......... 1.60 


Inquire about our 
Silk Fabric Club - $10 annually 
THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR 
FABRICS. WE HAVE MANY MORE TO 
CHOOSE FROM! 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit 
$18 refundabie if returned 
—FREE HAND EMBROIDERED HANKIE 
with complete sample set order— 
THAI SILKS 
252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022 
(800) 722-SILK ¢ (Cal) (800) 221-SILK 
FREE BROCHURE 


Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-4 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: (716) 683-4100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Create your own 100% woven (not printed) labels 
: from a wide range of colors and styles. 
eis ily LER Circle style desired. 








HAND CRAFTED BY 
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ioi= | One re 





Vee @kel ae Circle your choice. Note: Not available with lettering style F. 


Od te 


Ki @@) RO) 89 Circle one for lettering, one for background, 


reading within the lines only 
LETTERING 


WHITE, GREY, RED, BLUE GREEN, BLACK, BROWN 
GOLDENROD OR GOLD LUREX 


RED, WHITE, GREY, GOLDENROD OR GOLD LUREX ON NAVY, BLACK OR GREEN 

PINK ON WHITE, NAVY, BLACK OR GREY 
FLUORESCENT LIME GREEN ON NAVY OR LIGHT BLUE 
FLUORESCENT PINK ; ON BLACK 


PWT T2020). Carel h PLEASE PRINT. 





LABEL BACKGROUND 
ON WHITE, CREAM OR GREY 



















Please enclose check or money order for: 


36 Labels for $18.50 










Line One 72 Labels for $24.50 
144 Labels for $34.50 
Line Two 


NY Residents add 8%% tax 


U.S. Currancy only. [ TOTAL |$ 


Moil to: HEIRLOOM WOVEN LABELS 
Grand Central Post Office 
P.O. Box #2188 
New York, NY 10163 


- : ————— Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery 


MAXIMUM 24 letters and spaces per line. 


SoM Te WON ricase pair, 


Send labels to: 
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American Quilter’s Society 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


From Nancy's selection of colors 
to the final design, this book documents 
her development from her first quilt in 1971. 
9"x 12" « Hardbound * 300 full-color photos 


TWO 
NAY 
QUILTING 
31010) 4s 
Sw ye or) 


— 


Make your own 
sampler quilt by machine following Lois Smith's 
workbook & its illustrations. Included are full-size » 
patterns for each sample block. 
6\s"x 11" + 144 pages « SB 


pa Ot tN = ary 
copies of (#1981) Nancy Crow: Quilts & Influences @$29.95each_ 
copies of (#1982) Fun & Fancy Machine Quiltmaking @ $19.95 each | 


Please send: 














S&H acacia = OT 
|: Name : 
it Se a 

! Address Available at local bookstores, 
i; : quilt shops or phone 
City State Zip 1-800-626-5420 : 


: : ; when using VISA or MASTERCARD 
American Quilter’s Society Include $1.00 P&H for the first 


e® P. O. Box 3290 * Dept T90 ° Paducah, KY 42002-3290 and 40¢ for each additional book 
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Hand'spinners tease clumps of dried silk by hand. 
Unlike most silk available to US. spinners, Colom- 
bian silkis composed of long and short filaments. 
(Photo by Kerry Evans} 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Out West with The Costume 
Society of America 

When The Costume Society of America 
hit Denver, CO, last May, the town was 
hopping. The program, “Ethnic Dress: 
Origins and Influences,” was exciting to 
read, but it couldn’t prepare us for the 
storm of activity that was to come. 
Fascinating lectures on worldwide dress, 
denionstrations, and walks through three 
absorbing museums, including the Denver 
Art Museum, with its superb and 
inspiring collection of Native American 
artifacts, kept the group of costume 
curators, clothing designers, and textile- 
department professors on their toes. 

Various academic questions were 
addressed. The first topic was what 
terminology to use to describe dress other 
than Western European. Another matter, 
brought up by Suzanne Baizerman of the 
University of Minnesota, dealt with the 
teaching of the historv of dress and 
the need to think globally. One 
listener’s response to this idea was, 

“OK, but how do we include the world 
in a nine-week course?” 

Among the demonstrators was Suinan 
Shenoi from Ohio State University, who 
showed how a 9-yd. sari could be worn 
by an orthodox southern-Hindu woman. 
As She rapidly pleated and draped the 
fabric (behind her back at one time), she 
tacitly stressed that it takes practice 
and skill to keep the sari in place without 
fasteners, like pins, buttons, and hooks. 
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many individuals are currently working 
in the project. 

Raising silkworms can be very 
profitable; farmers invest much less to 
grow mulberries than coffee. One acre 
of mulberry bushes can feed enough 
silkworms to make four cases of 
cocoons per month; each case contains 
25,000 cocoons. A typical family farm 
of under two acres can realize an income 
of $200 a month, an acceptable income 
by Colombian standards. 

From the Federation, co-op groups 
purchase cocoon “seconds” that have been 
balxed in ovens to kill the pupae. The 
cocoons, emptied of their pupae (photo, 
p. 20), are degummed in boiling water 
with soap and washing soda; then they 
are washed and hung on a clothesline 
to dry. Clumps of dried silk are teased by 
hand (photo at left). 


She also pointed out how to distinguish 
sari fabric handwoven in southern 

India from that woven in other regions. 
In addition, the audience learned how 

to don a kimono and to wrap a headdress 
(demonstratred by a lecturer who was 
precariously leaning sideways halfway up 
a 6-ft.-tall ladder with her head toward 





Members of The Costume Society of America 
were treated fo the exhibit “Indian Textiles —Tra- 
dition, Technique, and Transformation,” curated 
by Janet Else of Colorado State University, as part 
of last year’s meeting in Denver. 





The spinners use electric spinning 
wheels powered by nonindustrial sewing- 
machine motors, which burn out in 
four to six months because of the 
constant use. We're hoping to upgrade 
the machinery and to find a carder to 
improve efficiency. 

The project sells undyed 1-ply and 
2-ply handspun silk varn for knitting 
and weaving; the 1-ply yarn is suitable for 
warp and for fine weaving. Another 
product we offer is silk ready to be 
carded and spun. For further information 
and requests for samples and prices, 
contact the Silk for Life Project: 

1300 S. Layton Blvd., Milwaukee, WI 
53215; (414) 384-2444. —Kerry Evans 


Evans, a co-director of the Silk for Life 
Project, teaches weaving at Milwaukee 
Area Technical College. 


the audience). Several Hmong residents of 
Denver visited us at the Denver 

Museum of Natural History, wearing 
clothes from their homeland, while at 

the Denver Art Museum we were treated 
to Native American dances. 

The award for gutsiest lecturer goes 
to Susan E. Tselos of Berkeley, CA, who 
discussed the adornment and dress of 
spirits and deities (called loa) in Haiti. 
Tselos showed slides that she’d taken 
while attending several ceremonies fora 
family of graveyard spirits. These 
particular loa love to wear black, white, 
and mauve-colored garments and drink 
peppered rum, and they are generally so 
lascivious that their shrines must be 
kept away from those for other spirits. 

Meryl Horswill of the University of 
Wisconsin reported on her continuing 
research into the causes of, and 
solutions to, deterioration of weighted 
silks from 1850 to about 1930. She 
warns researchers working with weighted 
silks to wear a respirator and gloves to 
protect themselves from possible 
exposure to arsenic, which was used as 
either a weighting agent or a preservative 
while the costumes were in storage. 

The next annual CSA meeting will be 
held May 16-19 in Washington, D.C. The 
theme is “Appearance and Gender 
Identity.” For registration materials, write 
or call The Costume Society of America, 
do Edgewater Dr., Box 73, Earleville, MD 
21919; (301) 275-2329. -Amy Yanagi 


Yanagi ts an assocvate editor 
of 'Threads. 


Threads Magazine 


For those 


unique projects: 


¢ Metallic threads and yarns 

¢ Kanagawa Silk Ribbon 

° Suk Sewing & Embroidery | 
threads 


«The Original Wooly Nylon 
¢& Much more! 





Rush $2.50 for samples & 
catalog to: 


YLI Corporation | 


45 West 300 North | 
Provo, Utah 84601 | 
800-852-1932 | 


1990 FIBER at & 4 
Randall Darwall 
Mary Anne Jordan 
Nance O’Banion 


Arturo Alonzo Sandoval 


Cynthia Schira 


SetiimelAllieliael 


1990 one, two and three week Summer 
Sessions, June 3 thru August 31. 
Brochure available by writing Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts, Box 87T, 
Deer Isle, ME 04627, or by calling 
(207) 348-2306. 
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7 HAROTO-FIND THINGS FOR KNITTERS [am ; K nit | Fa 1 r Isle Ta ms 
‘(eee 
> ~ | Exclusive easy-to-follow charted pattern by the author of 
IU | Knitted Tams -- with enough genuine Shetland wool from 
— Scotland to knit two tams. Kit Color Choices: (#4 in photo) 

#1: Lt. Grey, White, Slate Blue, Sugarplum, Plum 

oF #2: White, Lt. Grey, Red, Sky Blue, French Blue 
C7 #3: Lt. Beige, Camel, Fuchsia, Black, Moorit 
er: : “ #4: Sea Green, pe. Coral, Lt. Ad White 
Fair Isle Tam Kit .. arse hoe ppd 
rs 8 ea. additional kit in same order . = eect fe eee $14.75 








1. | Knitted Tams by Mary Rowe. An inspiring quide. Every- 
IOOK | ‘Dt you need to know to create tams in varied sizes, 
ee Memes Bo te oe a as aang hoe color gy a 
bi ‘knitted Tam is seen op ads 
RK] ni j : SRS ( Tare a with reser request — 
P.O.Box 1690 Dept. T 110 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 914-454-5648 
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7 C SEWING MACHINES 
SINGER? wa. AT A DISCOUNT 
Major Brands at Minor Prices 
= 5 THREAD SERGERS | 
from $449* 


ELECTRONIC 
SEWING MACHINES 
from $399* 


*PLUS SHIPPING 
Brand New Machines « Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


SINGER™ AUTO VARI- STEAM™ IRON 4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


JUST $53* 


SUSSMAN PMLLITE ~—s«#8499* | Sewin’ in Vermont 


SUSSMAN PM 100 $212* 84 Concord Avenue St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
ROWENTA DA-82 $69° CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 SINGER 
ROWENTA DA-33 Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 "heen: Mormire | 


YARNS 


Emphasizing Natural Fibers 
Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors 


We sell directly only to production Wie ( ergs 
weavers and knitters or to shops. ee wre 


So please either write tous on your (Gey 
letterhead or ask for our dealers list. 
















Crystal Palace Yarns 
(Adivision of Straw Into Gold, Inc.) 
Dept. T90 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 





We are the 

a USA distributor for 
aa Ashford Spinning Wheels, 
‘7 \ for more than 50 years the 
Ps ~ | world's most popular and 

4) ts affordable spinning wheel. 


Write for our free color brochure of 
wheels and looms plus a dealer's list. 


B _\ Asntord 
-=2_.3\ Spinning Wheels 
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PORTABLE WALKING FOOT 
INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINE 


Specially designed for sewing 


LEATHER - CANVAS - VINYL - WOOL - CARPET 
PERFECT FOR UPHOLSTERY 


works like the big one - but it’s portable 
the MINI BRUTE 





Limited Special Regular $789.00 


Introductory Offer 


CALL 1-800-658-4376 EXT. 97 
T & R DISTRIBUTORS 


Shipped U.P.S. Credit Cards or C.O.D. 


Is Fitting Your Problem? 


Amazing new fitting system lets you 
custom-fit all your patterns (including pants). 


Introductory Special $49.00 
«=. This revolutionary new computerized 
pattern altering system compares your 
precise individual measurements to the 
master pattern of each pattern company. 
The easy to follow set of individualized 
instructions guides you step by step, 
allowing you to customize each pattern. 
Along with your set of personal pattern 
altering instructions, you'll receive an 
illustrated manual showing you how to execute each and every 
alteration. It's easy, and you can enjoy sewing, knowing that your 
clothes are going to fit. 
All your favorite patterns 
Individualized pattern altering instructions are available for 
Vogue™ , McCall's™, Butterick™, Simplicity™, Burda™, 
| New Look™, and Style™ 
SOLVE YOUR FITTING PROBLEMS TODAY! 
Call (214) 661-5409 or send in the coupon now... you"ll love the fit of it! 


BUTTERICK 


McCALL'S 


Al RD4 


: Enclosed is my $49 plus $4.00 cupoine and 
handling. Send me the measuring instructions and | 
manual. 

|] Enclosed is $5. I want to examine the 

| measuring instructions before I join the system. 
I understand I can return it for a full refund if I am | 
not satisfied. 


Payment enclosed. Check] Money Order | 


JSL Fabrics 


1112 Preston Valley S-C 
| Dallas, Texas 75230 


(214) 661-5409 
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“ OW, ALAd. of Arts and Crafts 


Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 





One and Two Week Workshops 


JUNE 4 - AUGUST 10, 1990 


FIBER/FABRIC: Louise Todd Cope, Shigeko Spear, Richard Daehnert, Ed Larnbert, 
Judith Larzelere, Joan Lintault, Dale Ties, Terie Mangat, Clare Verstegen, Tom 
Lundberg, Sandra Brownlee-Ramsdale, Janet Taylor, Ann Matlock, Bhakti Ziek, 
Sharon OS eae ae Meee 7 con, SIND GLASS/PAPER/DRAWING/ 
PAINTING /PHOTOGRAPY/BASK' 


Graduate/Undergraduate Credit 


Assistantships/Scholarships 
Year-Round Gallery Exhibition Scheduie 


BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


MASTER ATTENTION 


aoe by hog Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, grad- 
ing, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
and grading. Write for free booklets describing 
these books. 


Designing Womens 


Ti Childrens Garments 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-10 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 


I L 
| Sew /Reno |: 
i August 1990 | 
Write for brochure. Send large $.A.S.E. 
Pleats by Lois Ericson...$15. 


Adding the technique of pleating can take the fabric out of the ordinary into a new dimension. 


TEXTURE... A CLOSER LOOK $22.00 DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF...$15.00 
224 pgs, 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. A workbook for creative clothing 


Manipulate, create textured surfaces 
BELTS...WAISTED SCULPTURE $12.00 


from ordinary material. ae a Ge 
FABRICS... RECONSTRUCTED $14.00 SAMapa peek elmore Mano? pelts 
PRINT IT YOURSELF...$7.00 


176 pgs, 80 photos...each an example | Ol 
of fabric manipulation. Fabric Painting. 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 
LOIS ERICSON - Box 5222, Salem, OR 97304 © WE'VE MOVED! 
P & H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books, U.S. funds 
Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 


Threads Magazine 


School of 
Looms Fiber Arts 


22" and 36" Folding Floortypes. ae 
15" Table Loom, 10" Sampler Loom. * Weaving + Quilting 


All accessories. * Spinning ¢ Basketmaking 
} Also Plans so you can build your own. nllgy Reed cOek Spiny) © | 
} Keep yourname on our mailing list. ° sea er cas 
Send Today for free School * Silk Screening * Batik 
Brochure and Catalog and much more 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers, 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 


i ii you Can sew a dress, yOu Can - SHOE % 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
Sandals, Slippers and Handbags 


Home Shoemaking This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using 


Simpiitied your regular sewing machine and assembled with shoemaker's 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS coment 


Easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated instructions will guide you 
to great results. 


Included are instructions with patterns for sandals, handbags and 
some unique crocheted slippers. 


& é = Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 
22 orders Promptly filled. , 


















Money Back Guarantee 


>See “ae, “am MARY WALES LOOMIS® 
1487-T Parrott Drive 
San Mateo, CA 94402 


Our historic pattern brochures feature over 120 
patterns for men, women, and children. Pioneer 
and Indian clothing patterns for shirts, pants, 
leggings, moccasins, vests, accessories, 
Ladies’ gowns including wedding gowns, skirts, 
bodices, jackets, blouses, and dresses. Revolu- 
tionary War, Fur Trade Era, Scarlett O'Hara, em- 
pire, crinoline, and bustle styles also featured. 
Send $3.00 for brochures. (sent via 1st Class 

. mail) order from 
PM75 Plains FABRIC FANCIES 
Indian Dress Pattern Dept. T-2 
(Sizes 8-20 included) 501 EVANS AVE., 
$7.50 + $1.00 shipping RENO, NV 89512 


a poctfolio oF luxury Yarns For machine knitting 


Now with actual manufacturers’ sample cards 
8 companies - 26 lines - over 900 individual sampies 
MIX and MATCH for QUANTITY DISCOUNTS me 
Complete set in custom binder - a $60 value - only $45 
($7.50 refundable with order) 
mool- coon acryiic: rayon-mohatr-alpaca 
VISIT OUR STORE - Tues thru Sat 10-5 6350 W. 37th St. (at Village Sq.) 
Yarn closeouts PASS LP krnithing Indianapolis, IN 46224 


317 {290-1500 


the Knitting Machine __- 
Shop inc. 
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DESIGN KIT 


you easily & quickly trace any 
4 cloth print, picture or logo into 

a knitting graph for: 

* hand knitters 





Oba.) ee | ¥ Tr ns as Only $1 2.99 
Lie TO us Py 
\) Kit Includes: I; al 

» tran iad 


5 sizes of reusable S <# 
transparent graphs SG — ULTRA-FAST 
y “Matching magnetic of COMBO-PICK-UP 
rulers tl’ TRANSFER TOOLS 


IVS TRANSPARENT 


IT'S * rere 
ae ~*~ GRAPH HELPS ) 


“Transparent” Graphs that let Q 
Wf * ‘ 1 fa : 

4 ore ‘ _ “machine knitters z” 

rat a * duplicate stitch \ 

Sf 

( 

() 

0 


FOR MACHINE KNITTERS \ 


) Hints & pats 
\ JZ" The JOLIE UNICORNS 


™ 
ed ee os 
fa wee > =e. of wes 
) Please add $2.50 per order & aw OA 
\y postage & handling * S* ¢h 







EFOR Universal $8.50 DEALERS * 
eco, sot 
Bulky $8.80 
) X 91-DEPT. T "Plus $1.00 S&H 
REMBRANDT, IA50576 TUS 9!- - Na 
ine 286-KNIT (unicorns only) Aa 


MC & VISA SS 
PPP AAAS ASS a oe 





KNOCKOUT COLORS OR ELEGANT HUES SILK COLORS 
LUSTROUS DYES TO AIR-SET OR STEAM-SET, BLEND 
INTO THE SOFTEST PASTELS OR RICH JEWEL TONES 
THAT LEAVE SILK AND WOOL SOFT AND INVITING 
TEXTILE COLORS FROM BASIC SHADES I0 THE 
BRIGHTEST FLUORESCENTS, TO THE SHINIEST 
METALLICS, THESE ARE THE PAINTS FOR ALL 
FABRICS STARBRIGHT COLORS SHIMMER- 

ING ACCENTS FOR ANY FABRIC, WILD AND 

FLASHY FOR TOTES AND SHOES PLUS 

SILK PAINTING AND SURFACE a 


ACCESSORIES CALL 1-800 
442-0455 FOR YOURR 
FREE CATALOG. DEALER 
INQUIRIES ARE q 
WELCOME. 


Everything for 
dyeing or painting 
any fabric. 
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Couture Pillows 





Decorale yournome while 
perfecting your Gress MakKING Skills 


by Roberta C. Carr 


t one time or another, every 
sewing teacher recommends 
making a sample. I’ve often 
advised my students to prac- 
tice before trying a new technique in a gar- 
ment. At the same time, I have visions of 
scraps packed away in a box. What could be 
more boring! I want results when [’m sewing. 

I've discovered that making pillows is an 
effective way to combine a sewing project 
with an opportunity to experiment, practice, 
and explore. Not only is it more practical to 
try out a new technique on the real thing 
than on scraps, but it’s more rewarding. 
Besides, you'll take your project more seri- 
ously, and in the end it will be more fun. 

The great thing about pillows is that they're 
very simple shapes. Fitting a pillow cover is 
a breeze, So you can devote all your energy 
to the decorative effects. Almost any deco- 
rative technique, and many basic construc- 
tion challenges, can be incorporated into 
attractive pillows. Working on a pillow pro- 
ject is an excellent way to see if you enjoya 
technique, like fabric collage or heirloom 
sewing, before you begin a major effort, 
and you can experiment with pattern, color, 
and proportion at the same time. 

Pll describe sewing techniques, used to 
make the pillows on the facing page, that 
are traditionally applied to pillows and that 
are appropriate for many garment styles as 
well. Each technique is also a challenge for 
a lot of home sewers, so making pillows 
like these is a useful exercise. Remember 
that you can apply the techniques to a wide 
variety of styles, from sober to giddy. But 
before we plunge into pillow construction, 
let’s look at the design and planning pro- 
cess; it’s verv much the same, whether you're 
sewing pillows or dresses. 





Decorative pillows are a perfect testing ground 
for garment ideas, from basic and decorative 
sewing techniques fo design issues, like color, 
pattern, and proportion. Roberta Carr's pillows 
explore pleats, bias trims and piping, and ruf- 
fles, both pleated and gathered. 
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Planning a pillow 

Planning is a matter of thinking through 
the parts and steps of a project, not only to 
make sure you do them in the right order, 
but to ensure that your finished results 
match your goals. For a pillow project, I’d 
ask myself the following questions. 

What kind of impact do I want the pillow 
to have? Is it one of many I’ll make, or will 
it have to stand on its own? One way to 
control impact is to manipulate propor- 
tion, or relative size. A typical, balanced 
look in garment design often revolves around 
a 2:3 proportion of top to bottom, so to add 
impact, vou could push that ratio, perhaps 
to 4:5 (this is a Saint Laurent trademark). 
You could do the same with what vou feel 
are normal proportions for pillows. Why 
not reverse the proportions? Try making a 
pillow with more ruffle than center; the 
more unexpected, the more drama. 

What are the characteristics of my fab- 
rics? Do I need to wash, dry-clean, or iron 
them? Are they durable enough to make a 
serviceable pillow? Jacquards and satins 
are usually not. Are they compatible in 
weight, texture, color, and pattern? Skill in 
judging the most appropriate use of specific 
fabrics is often what separates successful 
sewers from frustrated ones. You develop 
vour understanding of fabric with your hands, 
by feeling and experimentation, so take 
time to explore your fabric. Try to find its 
limits and to push them. 

Successful judgments about all the choices 
that [ve mentioned—fabric capability, color 
and pattern compatibility, visual proportion — 
depend largely on your skill in looking. 
Looking sounds obvious, but many sewers 
don’t really look at their work until it’s 
done, and then it’s too late. Step back often 
as you work and ask yourself if what you're 
seeing is what you want to see. Does any- 
thing look odd to you? If it does now, it will 
look odd later too. Asking yourself if you 
like what you see means being willing to 
change it if you don’t like it, but it’s the 
only way to develop your eye. 


Do I want the pillow to be reversible? 
That gives you two flat surfaces to work 
with, but it will take you longer to make 
the pillow if you decorate each face. If the 
cover will have to be removed for cleaning, 
you may want to put a zipper or snap clo- 
sure in the back, which will be hard to con- 
ceal. I think of the pillows I make as the 
home-decorating equivalents of evening 
gowns, which means they're not washable, 
so I baste them closed. This is a quick, neat 
solution, and if the cover has to come off, 
its easy to redo. 


Pillow basics 

A pillow cover doesn’t need to be anything 
more than two layers of flat cloth connected 
with a decorative edging. Slip in a pillow 
form, baste it closed, and you havea pillow. 

I always start with a commercial pillow 
form, usually round or square, with ta- 
pered edges, so the front and back meet in 
a single line. The trick is to measure the 
contour of the form so the cover doesn’t 
end up too tight. Round pillows are mea- 
sured on the diameter, from edge to edge 
across the center, so the contour is included 
in the measurement, but square ones are 
measured along one edge, as if they were 
flat shapes. For these I add % in., and then 
a seam allowance, to the edge measure; 
that keeps the cover snug but not too tight. 

Round pillow covers can be fitted to the 
form like sleeve caps to shoulders, with 
careful ease stitching and shrinking, but in 
most cases that’s overkill. I just add seam 
allowances to the measured diameter and 
let the edges buckle a bit as they curve over 
the contour. If you want perfect tailored 
smoothness, make a square pillow. 

To make a paper pattern for round pillow 
covers, I drawa circle witha string tied toa 
pencil. I measure half the diameter from 
the pencil along the string, add the seam 
allowance, and mark the string. Then I pin 
through the string at the mark and onto 
my pattern paper so the string doesn’t twist 
around the pin as I draw the circle © 
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Heart-shaped pillows are tricky to mea- 
sure, so I squash them flat and trace around 
them as smoothly as I can. After adding a 
seam allowance, I mark the centerline from 
point to point and fold the tracing in half 
along the line so I can cut the shape out 
symmetrically. Heart-shaped pillows need 
to be snug and tend to be small, which 
minimizes distortions, so I ignore the con- 
tour and make the pattern from the outline. 

If you're going to try your hand at a deco- 
rative technique, decorate and embellish 
the fabric as planned, working flat and larger 
than the pattern so you can cut it to shape 
when youre satisfied. After I finish the 
edge decorations, I baste them to the rim of 
the top piece, raw edges together, sandwich 
everything between top and bottom with 
more basting, and machine-stitch. On round 
and heart-shaped pillows I leave one-third 
of the edge open for inserting the form; on 
square pillows, I machine-stitch all four 
corners, but only three sides. 

Clipping and pressing the seams of pil- 
lows is just like making collars; most peo- 
ple clip too much and press too little. Here’s 
how I do it. When I come to within ’/ in. of 
any point, I shorten my stitch length to 
20 stitches per inch, and at outside points I 
take two or three stitches across instead of 
pivoting. I clip straight into inside points, 
like the one on a heart pillow, and right 
across outside points, in either case cutting 
to within a thread or two of the stitches. 
From the right side I press all seams open 
first, then closed, before I do any clipping. 
Once I’ve turned the pillow, I feel around 
the seam to see if the allowance has buck- 
led on any outside curves or is straining 
against an inside curve, and I turn back to 
clip only in those places. I always clip at an 


Calculating ruffle circumference 


Use the formula C=2 x 3.14 x radius. 
C=63 x 7 in. 

C=44 in. {pillow circumference}. 
C=63 x 10 in. 

C=63 in. (ruffle circumference}. 


3 in. , ao. 


Radius 
7 in. 


Pillow 
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angle, and never through both layers at 
once. Unless gathers are involved, I don’t 
grade pillow seams. The little extra fullness 
at the outside edges fills in the space be- 
tween the form and the edge of the fabric. 


Decorative techniques 

I always ask myself if my skills are up to 
the challenge of my fabric, the techniques 
I'm interested in, and the time I have for 
the project. I try to limit myself to one new 
technique per pillow. 


Ruffles—Before tackling any project with 
ruffles, you must consider grain. Ruffles 
can be made on the straight of grain, cross 
grain, or bias. If youre working with a stripe 
or print, you might want a specific grain to 
achieve a given look. If you use the bias, 
you'll always have a soft, rounded look. 
Bias also doesn’t wrinkle or ravel, so it will 
hold up well during and after construction. 
Next, you must consider fullness. What’s 
the best ratio of ruffle length to the seam 
into which the ruffle is inserted? A 1.5:1 
ratio isn’t very full. This means you’d need 
15 in. of ruffle to every 10 in. of seam. A 2:1 
ratio is often fine for heavier fabrics (20 in. 
of ruffle to 10 in. of seam). The norm is 
2.0:1 (25 in. of ruffle to 10 in. of seam). A 
3:1 ratio is luxury; it’s a full, rich look. Cou- 
ture sewing is often judged by a criterion 
called “evidence of effort,” and a 3:1 ratio 
shows that you’ve put effort into your pro- 
ject; it's my usual choice if the fabric can 
take it. The easiest way to compare the ef- 
fect of different ruffle ratios on your fabric 
is to cut a 30-in. selvage strip in the intended 
width, divide it into thirds (multiples of 10 
will make your calculations easier), and 
gather each section to a different ratio. 


For square pillows, ruffle perimeter 
equals four times length of side plus 
two times 3.14 x width of ruffle. 

4x 14=56; 2 x 314 x 3=19. 

Ruffle perimeter = 56 +19 = 75 in. 


aly 


Pillow 


The above ratios apply to ruffles in straight 
or slightly curved seams. But what hap- 
pens when the ruffles go around the pil- 
low? On a round pillow and at the corners 
of a square pillow, the outer edge of the 
ruffle will be spread over a longer distance 
than the edge in the seam (see drawing at 
left, below), so to get the full effect of what- 
ever ratio you've chosen, you need to calcu- 
late the distance around the outside of the 
ruffle, not the outside of the pillow. Bend 
your test strip around your pillow form to 
see the effect. 

The wider the ruffle, the less full it will 
look, so the length of ruffle you need will 
probably increase as you increase the width. 
The thicker the fabric, the less full it will 
gather. Another consideration is whether 
you want to make your ruffle single or dou- 
ble thickness. Obviously, if it’s double, the 
fold becomes the hem, so no hem finish is 
required. If it’ssingle, you must pick a hem 
finish. In many cases a small machine- 
rolled hem is perfectly acceptable. What- 
ever you choose, sew the ruffle in a circle, 
and finish the hem before gathering. 


Gathering —I’m very fussy about gathering. 
If you aspire to the heights of couture, in 
pillows or in garments, you should do it in 
a precise way to achieve perfect results. I 
divide the area to be gathered into several 
equal sections and stitch each section with 
three rows of gathering thread. This keeps 
the threads from breaking, ensures even- 
ness, and produces a flatter seam. Stitch 
with the right side of the fabric up so the 
bobbin threads are on the wrong side. 

I start and stop each of the three rows at 
the same place so no row is longer than any 
other. Using 6 stitches per inch, I stitch the 


Gathering stitches 


Start each row of a section above 
stitching line of previous section: 
then blend quickly down 

fo stitching line. 
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first row on what will be the finished seam- 
line. Then I stitch two more rows % in. 
apart, working into the seam allowance. To 
prevent gaps in the finished ruffle, I begin 
each new section between the rows of the 
previous section, and as soon as possible I 
start stitching on the correct line (see draw- 
ing at right, facing page). 

I pull up each section of gathers to the 
amount needed and tie off threads. It’s very 
important that each thread be tied off indi- 
vidually; no cheating, or the seam allow- 
ance will pucker. Here’s how to do it: From 
the right side of your work, pull on the 
thread until you can see the bobbin thread 
come up; pull it through to the right side, 
and tie a square knot. This means that for 
each section you'll have six knots. I can 
hear the groans now, but I promise you 
that this extra effort will ensure perfect 
gathers and a very flat seam. 

Once I’ve pulled up and tied off all my 
gathering to the proper measure, I spread 
the gathers evenly, and I’m ready to pin the 
ruffle to the pillow. I pin so that the pin 
goes down into the stitching line and comes 
up between gutters, making sure all pins 
are in the depth of a fold of gathers, not on 
top. This prevents tucks from appearing in 
the finished work. Most ruffles can be 
machine-stitched right after pinning, but 
with slippery fabric I often baste first. 

I stitch with the gathers up, being abso- 
lutely sure the pillow fabric is lying flat. I 
peek under the work periodically as it goes 
through the machine to check on the fab- 
ric, stitching one thread away from my origi- 
nal gathering line into the ruffle. It’s tempt- 
ing to fluff out the gathers at this point to 
see how they'll look, but I don’t do it yet. 
First I must press the seam allowance. 


Sewing continuous piping 
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Butt ends 
of cording. 


I press on the gathered side and then 
turn the work over and again press only 
the seam allowance on the other side. This 
is a hard press with the edge of the iron 
riding on the stitching line. I use a clapper 
to flatten the gathers in the seam allow- 
ance. To grade the seam, I trim back the 
gathered side to the last row of gathering 
stitches, leaving a ‘A-in. to “-in. seam, 
then trim the pillow seam to about 12 in. I 
don’t remove any gathering stitches. I attach 
the second side, using the stitching line on 
the wrong side of the front as a guide. 

Then I can turn the work to the right 
side and fluff up the gathers to my heart’s 
content; I pull and tug and spread them 
apart if ’'ve made them with a double thick- 
ness of fabric. Try my method; I think you'll 
be thrilled with the results. 


Variations on gathers—Ruching is a simple 
technique that uses gathered fabric strips 
as inserts. They look wonderful set into the 
front of a blouse or dress, going down the 
center of a sleeve, or used as a cuff, and of 
course they can look great on a pillow. 

Cut strips (you can use any grain) the 
width that you want plus an additional 
144 in. (2 times % in.) for seam allowances 
and 2’4 to 3 times the length. Run three 
rows of gathering thread on each side and 
gather up evenly. The goal is that the folds 
of the gathers will be perpendicular to the 
stitching line and evenly spaced. Once 
you've pulled up the gathers, run a row of 
machine stitches 10 to 12 stitches per inch 
over the inside row of gathering on each 
side in order to hold it permanently. This 
piece can now be treated as fabric and be 
sewn to other fabric strips to make up your 
pillow top. 
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You can simulate ruching with cording. 
You'll get the best results by cutting your 
fabric on the bias and using a tube-turning 
device, like Fasturn. 

Start with a fat cord, although the tech- 
nique works on any size piping, and cut a 
bias strip the width around the cord plus 
1'A in. for two seam allowances. Sew the 
strip into a tube with wrong sides together 
at °“% in., and turn the tube. Then turn it 
again, this time inserting your cording. As 
the fabric is turned over the cording, the 
seam will come to the outside again, so it 
can be used as piping. Push up the fabric 
on the cord, gathering it so it looks like 
ruching, and insert it into the seam around 
vour pillow. Ready-made pillows and fur- 
nishings decorated like this (photo below) 
sell for astonishing prices. 

To sew piping, gathered or not, into a cir- 
cle so it appears continuous, you must have 
a covering that’s at least 1’ in. longer than 
the finished circle. Open up the seam on 
the piping at one end, and fold the cover- 
ing away from the cording. After measur- 
ing the pillow’s circumference, trim the 
cording only to that finished measurement, 
and fold the edge under (drawing below). 
Butt the ends of the cording, and fold the 
covering over the join. Pin the circle closed 
along the seamline until you secure the 
piping in a seam, which will hold the join 
closed without further stitching. 


Bias strips—I love working with bias strips. 
I think of bias as alive, growing and chang- 
ing according to its environment. If you re- 
spect it, it will do whatever vou want, but if 
vou fight it, it will defeat vou. The main 
thing is that bias must be cut accurately. 
To make the pillows on p. 26, I used bias 







Bias strips gathered over cording create ruched piping; any size will work, 
but fat cord usually looks best. 
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The Clover Bias Tape Maker works like a charm. 
Cut a point on the end of a bias strip so ifs easy 
fo insert; then pin the end fo the ironing board 
and press the folds as you slide the tape maker 
along the strip. (See p. 8 for source.) 


strips for the narrow pleated ruffle, applied 
it to the folded edge of the bias ruffle, and 
used it as an edging around the rim of the 
same pillow. On the larger, floral pillow I 
applied bias to the face of the wide cross- 
grain ruffle and made piping. 

To cut bias strips, I pin fabric to a padded 
grain board, making sure it’s perfectly straight 
and correcting it with an iron if it isn’t. I 
draw my cutting lines with chalk and a see- 
through ruler marked for bias. As you cut 
bias, it stretches, so I always let the cut 
strips relax for about half an hour before 
moving them, especially if ’m going to sew 
them to something; I don’t want them re- 
laxing after I’ve stitched them down. 

For the bias ruffle, I folded a 7-in. strip 
in half and pressed very lightly to establish 
the fold line. To cover the fold with a con- 
trast strip, I cut a 2-in. strip and ran it 
through a Clover Bias Tape Maker (photo 
above), pressing both folds as it came out 
of the machine. ‘The advantage of the tape 
maker is that it exactly establishes the slight 
gap vou need between the raw edges for the 
turn of the cloth. That’s hard to do evenly 
by hand. After both ruffle and edging were 
joined in circles, I arranged the raw edge of 
the edging strip along the fold of the ruffle 
(drawing at lett, above). To make sure the 
edging wouldn’t twist as I stitched it down 
(if it did, it would never lie flat when fin- 
ished), I pinned it at right angles to the 
fold, going in at the first fold and coming 
out in the center to catch the other raw edge 
under the pin, as shown. After machine- 
stitching the edging, I folded it over and 
caught the wrong side with a slipstitch. 
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Pinning for bias-bound edges 





Pin at right angles to seam, 
going in at first fold and 
coming out at center. 


3:1 pleat variations 


Stretch. #4 


Shaping bias edging 
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Pin 
Then 
Stitch 
in fold. 
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Press one side only in biastape moker. 
Then shape fo fit pillow curve with iron. 


Each folding pattern uses three times as much fabric as the distance it covers. 
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You should always stitch bias 1:1, with- 
out stretching it against the fabric that it’s 
stitched to. You must also machine-stitch 
it with the bias on top. The rule is: “Always 
stitch with the weakest grain on top.” This 
rule supersedes the time-honored dictum, 
“Always stitch from the bottom up,” which 
becomes less true as you develop skill at 
handling fabric, but the reason is the same— 
less chance of grain distortion. The weak- 
est grain is always the more curved edge, or 
the one closest to true bias. 

To form the bias edging around the pil- 
low, I pressed only one edge of the strip as 
it passed through the tape maker; then I 
arranged the strip as shown in the drawing 
at right, above, and shaped it to fit around 
the circle with an iron, stretching the outer 
edge and shrinking the inner. I estimated 
the distance around the circle with a tape 
measure on edge, then made my bias a lot 
longer. There’s no way to tell exactly until 
its shaped and pinned in place. To join the 
ends, I unpinned that section and machined 
the seam while the bias was still pinned to 
the cover; then I attached the bias by ma- 
chine-stitching in the fold. The wider raw 
edge got pressed over the stitching and was 
subsequently caught in the seam that holds 
the ruffle. Coco Chanel used this bias-binding 
technique on collars; she would bind a 
white collar in blue, then attach a blue 
undercollar, so the undercollar looked as if 
it had rolled to the front. 


Pleats—Rutfles can be pleated, as well as 
gathered, fora slightly more tailored effect, 
as in the smaller, floral pillow in the photo 


on p. 26. It’s easy to figure the ruffle ratio 
with pleats, as long as you pleat so that 
each return fold meets the previous fold 
without overlapping (bottom drawing above). 
No matter how you fold the ruffle, the ratio 
will always be 3:1. Once I’ve sewn the ruffle 
into a circle, I start pleating regularly until 
the last few folds, and then I fudge until 
the pleats meet. 

Striped or plaid fabric can be pleated for 
remarkable effects. By concealing different 
stripes within pleats, vou can change a sin- 
gle fabric into many different fabrics. Pve 
made a few simple variations in the appear- 
ance of the striped fabric in the square pil- 
low with a mitered border in the photo on 
p. 26. Cross-pleating can be beautiful on 
solid-color fabric. Make pleats in one direc- 
tion, and then pleat a few rows at right an- 
gles for a three-dimensional appearance. A 
pillow cover is a great place to experiment 
with the many choices that each fabric of- 
fers. You can stitch each pleat closed as you 
make it, or you can fuse the back of a series 
of pleats, which is probably more appropri- 
ate for pillow construction. 

Once all the pleats are established, give 
them a final press with a press cloth that 
has been dipped into a solution of '2 cup of 
white vinegar and ‘2 cup of water; the tan- 
nic acid in the vinegar will set the creases 
and keep edges sharp. a 


Roberta C. Carv’s third video, Couture Even- 
ingwear, has just been released. It’s avail- 
able from The Fabric Carr, Box 32120, 
San Jose, CA 95152-2120; (408) 929-1651. 
Send a SASE for a catalog. 
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The No-Wrap 
Sarong 


An adventure 
IN ft and faloric # 





by Amy T. Yanagi 


hat, I once wondered, 
could be simpler to cut 
and fit than a sarong skirt? 
At its elegant best, the tra- ‘ 
ditional sarong is a rectangle of fabric, 
wrapped around the body and tucked into 
the waist at the side. r 
Then I tried my hand at sewing a classy 
evening dress (Emanuel Ungaro, Vogue pat- 
tern #1834). Its wrapped, pegged skirt has 
soft pleats that start at the left side of the 
waist and swirl around the body. Broad, 
flanged shoulders and a cascade of fabric 
angling from the right shoulder to wrap 
the waist balance the mock sarong skirt. 
After making what seemed like perfectly 
reasonable modifications to the pattern, I 
Was convinced that something intriguing 
Was going on in the fit of the skirt. And I 
was determined to find out how this sort of 
skirt might be designed. 





Sarong styles 
I've since noticed an amazing variety of 
sarong-stvle skirts popping up every- 
where in the fashion pages (see the 
sketches on p. 32), particularly for 
this spring and summer. Most of 
these skirts don’t actually wrap, but 
instead their overlap and under- 
lap are secured in a Waist- 
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Drafting your own sorong-style skirt is easier 
than modifying a complex pattern. Amy Yanagi 
sports her version of Armani’s sarong. The 
pleats ore stitched on the wrong side. (Photo 


by Nancy dePra) 


Hlistrations by Silat 


band. The closure is frequently a center- 
back or side-pocket zipper. 

Along with the short, body-hugging asym- 
metrical swirling pleats of Ungaro’s sarong 
is Anne Klein’s sarong skirt that has sym- 
metrical pleats radiating from the center; 
the outermost, shortest pleat forms the pocket 
opening. (This is similar to Vogue pattern 
#7730). Valentino’s above-the-knee skirt in 
chiffon over opaque fabric has a filmy train 
floating from a knot on the upper part of the 
left hip. My favorite is Armani’s knee-length 
sarong. Its pleats drape in a distinct J curve 
at the bottom, held in shape by another set 
of pleats in the side seam near the hem. 

Lengths vary from thigh-high to ankle- 
long. Even a short sarong skirt is comfort- 
able because the overlap, unattached to 





Sarong styles 


The gathered knot, 
after Valentino 





A long sarong, 
similar to 


the left-side seam, and the underlap, unat- 
tached to the right-side seam, let you take a 
good stride and leave you room to sit. Long 
sarongs, such as Albert Nipon’s horizontally 
striped, ankle-length, cotton-voile sarong, 
are flowing and full at the hem. The shorter 
skirts tend to narrow at the hem. 

There are a few sarong-style-skirt pat- 
terns coming out as well. Vogue patterns 
#2446 and #2512 include sarong-skirt vari- 
ations with pleated overlaps; #7729 has an 
overlap that knots. They are multisized with 
three sizes in each pattern, which makes 
fitting considerably easier because the size 
grading has been done for you. Burda pat- 
tern #5150 is a tulip-shaped, asymmetri- 
cal wrap; Burda’s #5117 has a mock sarong 
skirt. But let’s face it, patterns for some of 
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bs Albert Nipon’s Symmetrical pleats 
Pleats from waist are current offering similar to 
tucked into side seam Anne Klein‘s 
Q la Armani. spring design 
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the most desirable designs that we see in 
fashion magazines are simply unavailable. 

Luckily, it’s fairly straightforward to draft 
a sarong-style-skirt pattern from a well- 
fitting straight-skirt pattern. Drafting such 
a pattern doesn’t take much longer than 
modifying a complex commercial one. 

A little knowledge of how design details 
are added to a flat pattern also helps when 
you shop for patterns. You can envision, 
and appreciate, why the final pattern looks 
the way it does—and modify it according to 
your personal fit. 


Shaping with pleats 

The placement of pleats, their number, their 
width, and their length create a trompe 
l’oeil that can work to your own body’s ad- 


Quarter-scale sloper for mini-patterns 


Create 
ofher half | 
by flioping 
along 
centerline. 





Hipline 


One-dart sloper 
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vantage. The most attractive skirts have 
asymmetrical pleats that radiate from one 
point, usually from the left hip, or are spaced 
within only one-quarter to one-half of the 
skirt front. The eye follows the swirl of the 
pleats diagonally to the opposite hem. The 
more conservative styles have fewer pleats 
or symmetrical ones. 

Although pleat lines look as if they curve, 
they actually point straight to one of the 
skirt edges—side seam or hem. The drape 
of the fabric along the bias creates the 
curve. Sarong pleats are unpressed; their 
fullness puffs in soft folds. You can accen- 
tuate the puffiness by stitching the pleats 
partially closed. The pleats with the widest 
underlay and most fabric bulk work best at 
your side; the shallowest are best near the 
center. The pleats can be stitched closed 
from the wrong side to form a V-shaped 
yoke across the front for even greater effect. 


Draping with fabric 

The success of a sarong skirt depends as 
much on fabric as design. Soft fabrics will 
give the pleats the most drape and lie close 
to your body, but they are also challenging 
to use because of their sheerness, or re- 
vealing characteristics. When I was shop- 
ping, I would unroll a fabric that I thought 
was a good candidate, gather it from a cor- 
ner, and watch how it hung on the bias, as 
the pleats will run. 

Twill weaves are ideal; a fine gabardine is 
an obvious choice of fabric. But I came 
across a wonderful undulating twill-woven 
Italian wool that draped beautifully (photo, 
p. 35). If a fabric store near you sells the 
mill ends of designer fabrics, it may have 
washed or sueded twill-woven silk, which 
is very popular with garment manufacturers 
these days. B&J Fabrics (263 W. 40th St., 
New York, NY 10018; 212-354-8150) had 
four or five colors of twill-woven washed 
silk. I got some of that as well. B&J also had 
a large selection of crepe de chine and 
charmeuse washed silks that drape well. 
Anne Klein’s sarong skirt is made of cham- 
ois rayon. Experiment. Looking for just the 
right fabric is part of the fun. 


Shaping your ideas 

If you decide to design your own sarong, 
you can make yourself a pattern, beginning 
with either your sloper or a straight-skirt 
pattern. But first experiment in miniature. 
This is an easy way to see how your ideas 
will work. 

Think about length, pleat placement, and 
general shape. I wanted a sarong whose 
hemline rose radically from about the cen- 
ter front to a third up the skirt’s length; 
most of the pleats would radiate from a 
tight bunch on the left hip. The skirt would 
be knee length, with a pegged hem. A nar- 
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row pleat would run above the widest part 
of my stomach to below my right hip. I 
didn’t want it pointing to my right hip. 

Make a quarter-scale copy of a standard 
one-dart sloper, like the one printed full 
size in the right-hand drawing on the fac- 
ing page. You'll need the entire front, rather 
than just half, because the sarong design 
crosses the center front. Make several copies 
of the sloper; after I got into the fun of de- 
sign, I quickly used up five or six. This 
standard sloper won’t match your personal 
one exactly, but it’s fun to work with to see 
the effect of pleat locations. You need some 
muslin scraps to copy the pattern on. 

Before drawing pleat lines, draw the hem- 
line, especially if it’s anything but straight. 
The widest part of the pleat is at the waist- 
line, and the pleat points to the side seam 
or hem. Wherever you want a pleat, drawa 
straight line from the waist to one edge. 

Draw all the pleat lines you want. Then 
carefully cut the sloper out along the seam- 
lines and hemline. Slash from the waist to 
just shy of the sloper outline, but not 
through it. The pattern is now a delicate 
collection of paper slashes, as shown in the 
photo at right. 

Pull out a fresh piece of paper and lay 
the slashed sloper on it. Spread each slash 
to create a pleat underlay, and hold the 
slashes in place with tape. A little wrinkle 
may occur at the pleat points, but it’s not 
important. With the slashed pattern taped 
to the sheet underneath, trace around the 
new outline without ripping the delicate 
points from the paper. During all this ma- 
nipulation, only the waistline has been in- 
creased. The length of each side seam and 
the length of the hem remain the same. 

Trace the new pattern onto muslin with 
a standard, toothed tracing wheel and car- 
bon paper. Trace all pattern lines, includ- 
ing pleat lines, onto the right side of the 
fabric. Remove the pattern and cut out the 
mini-muslin along the side seams and hem 
only. Leave the waist untrimmed. 

Fold and pin all pleats closed on the 
right side (the pleat underlays extend to 
the inside), following the pairs of pleat lines, 
which angle toward each other. If the mus- 
lin is accurate, the waist returns to its origi- 
nal length and shape. Trim the excess mus- 
lin above the waistline so that it won't 
distort the shape. 

Now youre holding the miniature skirt 
overlap of your design in hand. Do you like 
the shape, and did it work out as you ex- 
pected? The pleats are stiffer than they will 
be in the final fabric, but it’s amazing how 
much shows up. 

Out of curiosity, I tried one experiment, 
using curved lines (this was a technique Id 
read about), thinking the slashes should be 
shaped like the drape I wanted. What a 





Experiment in miniature. The quarter-scale pat- 
tern was slashed and spread into six pleats, then 
traced onto the right muslin. This tiny overlap 
shows how the penciled pleats are shaping up. 


mess! When I folded the pleats closed, the 
pleat lines and the original seamlines no 
longer matched. The waistline dipped lower 
and lower in jagged turns. To use the pat- 
tern, the waistline and the hemline would 
have to be drastically corrected; the drape 
was nothing I could have predicted. Since 
then, I’ve stayed with straight lines. 

I also tried to recreate the sweeping curve 
of my favorite Armani sarong. I suspect 
that the skirt’s manufacturing pattern was 
produced by draping, not flat-pattern de- 
sign, but I took this up as a challenge. All I 
had for clues were some photos in Women’s 
Wear Daily. At first Ithoughtthat the pleat 
line was slashed from the waist through the 
side seam and that both ends were spread 
to form a pleat when closed. Apparently 
this wasn’t the method, because all I got 
was a stiff-looking straight fold when I tried 
it out on a mini-muslin. 

My next experiment, however, paid off; I 
cut a quarter-scale muslin with 1-in.-wide 
seam allowances. I gathered two tiny pleats 
at the left side of the waist near the side 
seam and then pinned two horizontal pleats 
at the lower-right side. There it was. Draw 
pleat lines diagonally and horizontally; where 
they meet, the curve will form. 

Except, what was the order of slashing 
and spreading? I tried slashing and spread- 
ing the diagonal lines first, then the two 
horizontal lines, but these created S curves, 
not J curves. I finally succeeded by slash- 
ing and spreading first a diagonal pleat, 
then a horizontal pleat, and so forth (see 
final pattern, p. 34, right). 

Besides turning a two-dimensional de- 
sign into a three-dimensional form, these 
miniatures drive home why you must ap- 
proach modifications to detailed commer- 
cial patterns by thinking about how the de- 
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Overlay patterns for two skirts 


Gathered-pleat overlay 
{See muslin and skirf on facing page.) 
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Adjusted side seam 


tails got there in the first place. If you 
shorten a sarong pattern a lot by cutting 
the extra length from the hem, the pleats 
will no longer taper to an end at the hem, 
and the hem widens. Even if you fold up 
the pattern at the low hip so the hem cir- 
cumference stays as it was originally, the 
proportions go askew. 

The same thing happens with modifica- 
tions to the waist. If the waist is increased 
or decreased much, the pleats move toward 
or away from the body center, and the pro- 
portions are thrown off. 


Sizing 

After you're satisfied with the miniature, 
go for the big one. A commercial straight- 
skirt pattern makes a good basic for pattern 
drafting. It has wearing ease added already, 
but check the fit in muslin to save a lot of 
grief later. Burda offers a one-dart straight- 
skirt pattern, #5538. McCalls offers a spe- 
cial Palmer & Pletsch straight-skirt fitting 
pattern, #3893. Butterick offers a two-dart 
skirt, #4869. 

I got out my straight-skirt sloper. For 
wearing ease, I added 4 in. to the waist cir- 
cumference and 2 in. to the hip circumfer- 
ence. A hip ruler came in handy to taper 
the ease from waist to hip and straight down 
to the hem. Since my sloper consists of a 
back and front that are meant to be placed 
on a fold, I added a quarter of the total ease 
to each side seam. I decided to leave the 
darts unmarked and to gather the waist. 
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Armani-like J-curve overlay 
{See skirt photo, p. 31.} 


Slash and spread 
fo form pleat 
underioys 
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2 in. to 3 in. | , 
above 
hemline. 


Final hemline 





The drafting process is the same as for 
the miniatures, except you have to draw all 
the parts and true the seams up. Drawing 
all the design lines for both the overlay and 
underlay on the same copy of the basic 
front saves time and paper. The outline of 
the skirt shape is a necessary guide for the 
pleat lines, so I drew it first. 

Draw the pleat lines, ending them at the 
boundaries of the side seams and hemline. 
Before you trim the hem to the designed 
shape, trace the underlay on a new sheet of 
paper. Include a center-front and hip mark 
and the placement line for the overlay. 

Now cut the first copy along the seam- 
lines and lay it on top of a fresh sheet of 
pattern paper that will fit the final overlay 
pattern. Slash the pleat lines from the waist 
to just shy of the side seams and hemline, 
spread them to the desired distance, and 
tape the construction copy onto the sheet 
below. Trace the outline with a pencil or 
felt-tip pen, including several inches of the 
pleat lines, whose angles are critical. Mark 
center front, the location of the underlay 
edge, and the hipline so you can line up the 
overlay and underlay when sewing. Wherever 
the outline is rough, such as at the point of 
a pleat, draw a smooth line, using a curved 
edge or judging by eye. When seams are 
stitched, they won’t form a smooth edge at 
the top and bottom unless they end at right 
angles, so use a square to make them end 
at right angles. The seam allowances around 
the pattern edges can be uneven. The hem 






















4. First cut and spread 
A, BC, and E; tape. 
Tape extra paper in 
area of D fip. 







2. Slash and 
spread D 
and F; 
tape. 





a Final pattern pieces 
> include underlay, back with 

slightly pegged lower side 
seam and centered zipper, 
and 1-in. waistband. 


gets no seam allowance because it will be 
finished with a bias strip, the sides get 
about 1 in., and the waist is cut with a gen- 
erous allowance so it can be trued. 

Following the line of the pleats, I close 
them just as they will be in the final skirt 
and pin each in place. I judge a “4-in. seam 
allowance by eye and trim the waist edge, 
then roll over the seamline with my pin- 
point tracing wheel through all layers. 

You may decide to use the straight-skirt 
pattern or a slightly fuller version for the 
underlay. I decided to use an underlay that 
was slightly fuller than a straight-skirt pat- 
tern for both skirts. The lap doesn’t have to 
be centered; mine is closer to the left knee. 
The only modifications to the skirt back 
were shortening by 2 in. and pegging by 
1’ in. at each seam. Carbon-trace the skirt 
onto muslin so that the lines show on the 
right side. Now comes the moment of truth— 
will it look as you wished? 

You can pin or baste your muslin together. 
My basted muslin (photo, facing page) with 
its gathered waist tells me that I need to 
straighten the hip curve, smooth out the 
hem rise of the overlap, gather the waist- 
lines of the overlap and underlap separately 
and then stitch them together, and angle 
the hemline of the underlap upward. 


Getting it into the final fabric 

The fabric for my gathered-pleat sarong is a 
paisley-patterned wool with a black back- 
ground (photo, facing page). It’s somewhat 
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The final muslin, foreground, is the litmus test for the pattern anda construction guide, Yanagi refined the hem shapes and straightened the hip curve to 
correct the final pattern for the gathered-pleat design. The lining details are worked out. Yanagi slipstitches the lining to the blindstitched bias-strip hem. 


see-through, so I decided to line it with 
black China silk cut like an underlining, 
using the skirt pattern. I felt pretty confi- 
dent about the style and fabric, so I went 
directly from the final muslin to the fabric. 

The fabric has a wonderful drape that 
would have been spoiled by a topstitched 
hemline, and I didn’t want to have a bias 
finish that showed. I also decided to leave 
the pleats unstitched. Everything needed 
to be finished with a light hand, so I over- 
cast the seam-allowance edges by hand be- 
fore stitching any seams. | put the zipper 
in by hand so it would disappear into the 
center-back seam. To keep the hemline from 
showing, I machine-stitched a 1'4-in.-wide 
bias strip to the edge and turned it to the 
inside like a facing, carefully pressing the 
seamline slightly to the inside so the seam 
wouldn’t show at the edge, just like a lapel 
on a tailored garment would be. The pinked 
edge won't form a hard line if the hem is 
ironed, and blindstitching holds the facing 
in place without showing stitch puckers on 
the right side. I slipstitched the lining to 
the facing with a slight fold at the bottom, 
like a jacket lining. 

I made up my version of the Armani skirt 
in a gold washed silk (photo, p. 31). I fig- 
ured that I had better test the drape of my 
pleats in something other than stiff mus- 
lin. I tried the pattern in some Qiana, the 
now-defunct Du Pont fabric that drapes 
like water but is an absolute nightmare to 
sew. (I have yards of this stuffand am very 
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happy to havea use for it!) I added a couple 
of pleats toward the center (See overlay pat- 
tern, facing page, right). To match the box- 
pleat look of the horizontal pleats, I also 
added two tiny inverted pleats to the skirt 
back that run through the darts. 

Twill silk is hand-washable, and it doesn’t 
water-stain; the test swatch didn’t shrink 
at all. Layers tend to grab onto each other, 
and the silk is easy to stitch. However, it 
ravels quickly, so I pinked all seam allow- 
ances before beginning any construction. I 
used polyester thread, but a 100/3, which 
is finer than 50/3, and a size 70 needle. I 
double-cut the back and underlay instead 
of trying to match the color with a lining 
but decided to use onlysingle layers for the 
overlay. I had learned that the pleats added 
enough ease so that I didn’t need to keep 
the left-front dart, and I eased the right 
dart into the waist by gathering along a line 
of hand stitches on and above the seam- 
line. I finished the hem with a ‘A-in.-wide 
bias trim, machine-stitched it to the edge 
on the right side, and slipstitched it on the 
seam on the wrong side. 

Even if this isn’t how Armani designed 
his skirt, fm very pleased with the results. 
I’ve found flat-pattern design to be a sur- 
prisingly pleasant experimental process. And, 
hey, ’'m not going to run into anyone wear- 
ing the same thing, right? is} 


Amy T. Yanagi is an associate editor 
of Threads. 


Pattern-drafting supplies 


White pattern paper, dotted at 1-in. 
intervals with tiny blue numbers and 
letters, is the best paper for pattern 
drafting. You can see through it, it’s 
easy to fold for trueing seams, and it 
shows pencil or ink well. Brown 
wrapping paper is fine, but it’s not as 
easy to fold or pin. 

You'll need a large, flat surface. If 
you can’t push pins into it, you'll need 
weights to hold the construction 
copy of your sloper in place as you 
trace. I use two beanbag animals and 
my pincushion. 

Low-tack transparent tape (sold 
at most art-supply stores) is convenient 
for taping your working pieces in place. 

You'll want lots of muslin. On sale, 
45-in.-wide muslin is about $1.50/yd. 
You can use old sheeting, but it’s 
tough stuff to put pins through. 

To copy the pattern to muslin quickly, 
use large sheets of 36-in.-wide carbon 
paper in blue or red. White carbon 
can be used to trace patterns lightly on 
the wrong side of the fashion fabric. 

A metal hip curve, a pinpoint tracing 
wheel, large carbon paper, and 
muslin are sold by Greenberg & Hammer 
(24 W. 57th St., NYC 10019; 
212-246-2835). White pattern paper can 
be bought in assorted widths in large 
rolls from Better Pak (555 W. 25th St., 
NYC 10001; 212-675-7330). Both 
places handle mail order. —A.T.Y. 


Impressionistic 
koutting 





LuUxUNnate In Tine Tloers 
and delicate Cerails 


by Arlene Mintzer 


once ran into an old friend whom 
I hadn’t seen in a number of years. 
She asked me if I was still knit- 
ting. It was like being asked if I 
was still breathing. 

I am a passionate yarn collector and have 
been for many years. I’d give up buying 
many things, but never a wonderful skein 
of yarn. It’s almost always the yarn that in- 
spires a piece for me. Over the past 15 
vears, I collected many of the varns that I 
used for the vests in the photo at right. 
Some of them have special significance for 
me. I love color and am motivated by many 
different sources. I don’t plan my color 
schemes. I collect all the potential yarns 
and add and delete colors as I see fit, let- 
ting the yarn inspire the knitting. ’m also 
inspired by antique Persian carpets, his- 
toric needlework samplers, Peruvian tex- 
tiles, and paintings. One spring, I collected 
some fallen sycamore bark. The color range 
of sycamore bark is unbelievable—from fa- 
miliar camouflage to beautiful grayish pinks, 
tans, lavenders, and rosy browns that are 
very subtle and extremely rich. 

During the past four years or so, my in- 
spiration has also come from my natural 
surroundings. I walk a great deal both for 
my mental and physical well-being. I don’t 
always walk at the same time each day, so I 
can view the same surroundings bathed in 
different light. I particularly like to walk in 
a misty rain, when the colors of the trees 
and flowers are brilliant and totally inspiring. 

But the major source of inspiration for 
the two pieces in this article is Vivaldi’s 
“The Four Seasons.” This concerto is filled 
with some of the richest colors and tex- 
tures I’ve ever had the pleasure of listening 
to. I wanted to create fabrics that were as 
impressionistic in feeling, with colors and 
textures that were as harmonious and evoc- 
ative of the changing seasons. 
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Yarns 
Yarn is a very complex material. It can be 
smooth, hairy, shiny, dull, variegated, looped, 
slubbed, thick or thin, depending on its 
source and fabrication. A wide variety of 
wonderful fibers can be used in one piece 
with infinite design and color possibilities. 
The rich fabric of these vests is made of 
angora, mohair, cotton, silk, wool, and al- 
paca (see “Sources,” p. 39). Each of these 
fibers has special characteristics and quali- 
ties that I wanted for the finished pieces. 
Angora rabbits aren't killed for their fi- 
ber, the removal of which is beneficial to 
them. I used commercially spun angora, 
which is generally available in natural white 
or dyed colors, in the “Spring” piece and 
handspun, natural-colored angora in “Fall.” 
Handspun angora is one of the most sensu- 
ous of all yarns. Many of the natural colors 
echo the soft gray-browns and fawns of the 
earth in fall and winter. The angora I gen- 
erally use is very long and furlike. It’s won- 
derful for creating soft shadows and a feel- 
ing of cold days with just a hint of snow in 
the air. I also use it to tone down areas 
where the colors are a bit too bright. 
Mohair comes from the Angora goat. Goat 
fleeces are sheared much like sheep fleeces. 
Mohair is extremely lustrous, dyes well, 
and is excellent for creating a haze or glaze 


Working with a weatth of fine yarns, varied stitch 
pattems, and even gemstones (yoke, upper left), 
Arlene Minizer uses color and texture to depict 
her impressions of “Spring” (right) and “Fall” (left). 
“Soring” incorporates many of her favorite fech- 
niques. Plaited ribbing (armholes) retains its 
shape especially well, and seea-stitch popcoms 
are even more exciting when they're different 
sizes. Originally a crocheter, Mintzer finds that 
single crochefts in the front and back loops of 
the collar bind-off make a solid, decorative 
edge. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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Schematic of “Spring” vest 


Work collar out from neck edge, using three different sizes 
of needles and slight increasing to shape it. 
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Work knit sfifches in pent manner, but work purl stitches if 
from back, and throw yarn from under needle on ail rows. 
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Plaited rib worked in the round Li Reverse 
3 Wee nit 
Work odd-numbered rounds reverse: ~ (Lae AEA 
knitting and purling in back of stitch (By A 
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On seea-stitch fabric tress purl bumps as a row of running 
stitches. With a fapestry needle and contrasting yarn, lace 
loosely through bumps. Repeat lacing in other direction. 
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Special techniques 


Plaited ribbing 


Plaited ribbing is texturally 
exciting and retains its shape. 
To start, work a foundation 
row in plain k1, pl rib. Begin 


the pattern on the second row. 


Work plaited rib back and 
forth (multiple of 2 sts): 

Row 1: *K1 (stitch won't 
cross until next row). Reverse 
pl: Insert needle from back 


to front and throw varn under 


needle (drawing 2)*. 

Row 2: Work as row 1. 
Stitches will feel tight as vou 
work them and will twist. 
Repeat these two rows. 


Work plaited rib in the 
round (multiple of 2 sts): 
Rnd 1: *Reverse k1: insert 
needle through back of stitch 
and throw yarn over needle 
(drawing 3); reverse pl 
(drawing 2)*. 

Rnd 2: *K1, p1*. Stitches 
will feel tight as vou work them, 
as you twisted them on rnd 1. 
Repeat these two rounds. 


Popcorn variations 
Seed-Stiteh Popeorn 1: 

This is a more voluptuous 
popcorn than a gaiter- or 
stockinette-stitch version. I 
start these on the fabric’s 
right side and vary the size of 
the popeorns, even when I 
work them on the same row. 
Step 1: *Purl into front of 
desired stitch, knit into back 
of it*. Repeat from *-* until 
vouve worked desired number 
of stitches; end with purl. I 
usually work 5 or 7 sts fora 
fairly full popeorn. 

Step 2: Turn work. Work 

pl, k1 seed stitch over 
popcorn stitches for as 

many rows as desired, turning 
after each popcorn row, 
usually + or 5 rows. 





Step 3: With RHN, lift each 


popcorn stitch on LHN over 
first stitch, 1 st at a time, 
until only first stitch remains. 


Seed Stitch Popcorn 2: 

Step 1: Starting on wrong side 
of fabric, *p1, vo* into 

desired stitch three times, end p1. 
Step 2: Turn. Purl across 
popcorn stitches. 

Step 3: Turn. Work p1, kl 
seed stitch across popcorn. 
Step 4: Turn. Repeat Step 3. 
Step 5: Turn. S13 k-wise, 
p2tog, p3sso (1 st at a time), 
p2tog, pass previously 

worked stitch over this one. 

1 st remains. 


Embroidery 
Embroidery enhances a 

knit fabric and lets you 
change the fabric without 
ripping. I embellished a seed- 
stitch area of “Spring” by 
using the purl bumps as a 
base for Interlaced 

running stitch and adding 


| French knots to the center 


of each circular motif formed 
by the running stitch. 


Single-crochet 
collar edging 

Work edging with right side 
of garment facing vou. 

Row 1: Work a sc in front 
loop (fIp) of each bound-off 
collar stitch. 

Row 2: Work a se in back 
loop (blp) of each bound-otf 
collar stitch. 

Rnd 1: Work a sc in flp of 
each se of row 1 and along 
narrow front edges of collar. 
Rnd 2: Work a sc in blp of 
each se of rnd 1, including 
narrow front edges of collar. 
Next row: Work a slip stitch 
in tlp of each se of rnd 1, 
excluding narrow front 
edges of collar. —A.M. 


over the fabric. The fibers catch the light in 
a very special way and add a halolike effect. 


The cotton used in both pieces is mostly 


6-strand embroidery floss. It comes in hun- 
dreds of lustrous colors, including varie- 
gated shades. I used a pastel mixture in 
“Spring” for the “berries” in the yoke sec- 


tion. Variegated floss is also wonderful for 
creating movement in a piece, especially 
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when worked in seed stitch. Dots of color 
created by the purl stitches seem to float 
past each other. The embroidery floss con- 
tributes the opalescence of nature’s palette 
in all the vests. 

Silk fibers of varying types result from 
different methods of processing the silk- 
worm cocoon. I used a highly lustrous silk 
sparingly, as it would have been very ex- 


pensive to buy many colors. Like the cot- 
ton, itadds a jewellike quality to the vests. 

Wool has a diverse palette, which I love, 
and its elastic properties are especially 
important in these pieces—particularly in 
the ribbings. 

Alpacas are regal looking animals with 
lovely, soulful eves. Alpaca fiber comes ina 
vast array of natural colors and dyes beau- 
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tifully to a lighter, more subtle tone than 
wool. The many natural gray-browns and 
beiges echo nature’s hibernation in the 
“Fall” and “Winter” pieces. 


Construction techniques 

I generally start knitting at the bottom of a 
garment and work up. My interest isn’t in 
complicated shaping techniques. I want to 
concentrate on the fabric itself, so I use 
classic shapes that fit well (see schematic, 
facing page). The back and front of the gar- 
ment are constructed the same way, but 
the fabrics are totally different. Before I 
start, I work a large swatch, 6 in. wide by 
4 in. long, in k1, pl seed stitch, but that’s 
the only pattern I swatch. 

I worked all of these garments with nee- 
dle sizes O through 2 and predominantly 
fingering-weight varns. My gauge was about 
8 sts to 1 in. There are, however, a number 
of angora and mohair varns in the “Fall” 
and “Winter” pieces that were closer to a 
worsted-weight gauge of about 5 sts to 1 in. 
I’ve found that if you work no more than 
two consecutive rows with one of those 
varns, the shape of the fabric won’t become 
distorted. I also generally work the rows 
with heavier varns somewhat tighter. I didn’t 
find it necessary to change needle sizes. 
But if you want the fabric to pleat a bit, 
work the heavier varn for several more rows. 

All the garments have ribbed waistbands. 
One of them, “Spring,” is plaited. Plaited 
ribbing, which I’ve recently discovered, has 
one of the most beautiful textures I’ve ever 
seen, as well asa great deal of elasticity (see 
photo on p. 37 and directions on the facing 
page). Making plaited ribbings is vei'v time- 
consuming but well worth the effort. I al- 
ways Start my ribbings with wool and con- 
tinue to work with it for several rows because 
it holds it shape very well. I used the same 
ribbing on the armbands, working short- 
row shaping at the lower edge of the arm- 
bands to taper them for a better fit. 

For the body of these garments I used 
many different seed-stitch and slip-stitch 
pattern combinations, with popcorn accents 
throughout the yoke sections (see photo, 
p. 37). Seed stitch is wonderful for creating 
light and shadow in a piece because of the 
alternating smooth and bumpy knit and 
purl surfaces. It’s ideal for use with varie- 
gated varns since it breaks up the color, 
creating a pointillistic effect. 

Slip-stitch patterns add visual excitement, 
highlighting certain varns or colors. Theyre 
somewhat elongated and can therefore be 
made to either stand out or recede, de- 
pending on whether the thread is held be- 
hind or in front of the stitch being slipped. 

Popcorn stitches are real favorites of mine. 
The berries that I worlxed into the yoke of 
the “Spring” piece needed the special tex- 
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tural quality that only popcorn stitches could 
give them. I’ve experimented with numer- 
ous types of popcorns; two are described 
under “Special techniques,” facing page, and 
can be seen in the photo on p. 37). 

I play with my stitch patterns as I go. It 
isn’t advisable to work more than about % in. 
in any one pattern, and sometimes the be- 
ginnings and endings of rows aren’t identi- 
cal, because my stitch-pattern multiples 
may not come out even. In a project like 
this, where front and back are different, 
this isn’t a problem. You can even change 
patterns in the middle of the row or do 
some spontaneous Fair Isle knitting. 

Although I generally work with a single 
varn on each row, I sometimes combine 
varns that are exceedingly thin to make 
one slightly heavier varn. I'l] combine, for 
example, a very fine weight wool with a 
strand of embroidery floss. These needn’t 
be the same color. I change colors and 
varns often, sometimes more than once in 
a row. I seldom knit more than two or 
three rows in one yarn or color. I always tie 
my new threads around the old ones witha 
single knot. I make sure to slide the knot as 
close to the base of the stitch as possible. 
Braids also help to hold the knots secured. 
These knots are not bulky, and they add 
structural stability to the garment. The fab- 
ric is also much easier to handle if the ends 
are knotted while the work is in progress. 

One of the best lessons I’ve learned is 
never to rip out a row immediately after 
working it. Should vou feel somewhat neg- 
ative about its relationship to the rest of 
the piece, think about working with an- 
other color on the next row. This can mute 
or intensify the color of the questionable 
row, enabling vou to tie it together with the 
fabric. Also, step back and look at the piece 
from a distance to see how the colors relate 
to each other. If vou’re still unsure about 
the color in question, try vet another row 
or two—you might be pleasantly surprised. 
You can also change the fabric by embroi- 
dering on top of it, as I did in the “Spring” 
piece (see the embroidery directions on 
the facing page). 


Finishing techniques 

Special finishing touches greatly enhance 
a piece for me. I hate to weave in ends—and 
it would be unbearably tedious with so 
many-—so I braid them in three-strand braicls. 
Every time I change varns, I make sure 
that I leave ends at least 4 in. long for sub- 
sequent braiding—except at the very bot- 
tom of the piece, where they would hang 
out unattractively. I weave these ends into 
the seam without braiding them. But you 
could tack down the braid on the wrong 
side should braiding mania have over- 
whelmed you. Sometimes I even leave the 


braids on the right side for decorative pur- 
poses. I prefer to braid the ends before sew- 
ing the pieces together. 

Although I knit much more than I cro- 
chet, I find that crochet is a wonderful 
medium for providing just the right finish- 
ing touch. It was the perfect accent for the 
collar edging on the “Spring” piece (See the 
crochet directions on the facing page). 

Finally, I gota great deal of creative plea- 
sure from sewing coral branches and tur- 
quoise tube beads to the centers of my pop- 
corn details in the “Fall” piece. Justa few of 
these gemstones can really make the com- 
pleted piece sparkle. I stitched them on 
with a No. 10 beading needle and fine, 
strong nylon thread. The stones can be 
hand-washed or dry-cleaned. I’ve also used 
fresh-water pearls, amethysts, and other 
naturally colored stones. Dyed varieties don’t 
launder well and are especially sensitive to 
diy cleaning, so I don’t use them. 

For me, these pieces represent a very 
strong connection with the natural world, 
in both the impressionistic fabrics and the 
materials used to create them. The fabric is 
continually evolving, with subtle color and 
pattern changes that provide never-ending 
surprises for the viewer—much like the 
changing seasons. is) 


Arlene Mintzer teaches workshops nation- 
ally and is the owner of a mail-order busi- 
ness, The Sensuous Fiber, Box 44, Park- 
ville Station, Brooklyn, NY 11204. 


Sources 


Retail 

The Sensuous Fiber 

Box 44 

Parkville Station 

Brooklyn, NY 41204 

S2 for complete mail-order information; yams, 
books, unusual tools for knitfers anal crochefters, 


Wholesale 

{Write or call for local distribution information} 
Kreinik Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Box 1966 

Parkersburg, WV 26102 

(304) 422-8900 

Au Ver a Soie silks 


lronstone Yarns 

Box 365 

Uxoridge, MA 01569 

(617) 278-5838 

Mohair in heather shades. 


DMC Corporation 

107 Trumbull St. 

Aizabeth, NJ 07206 

(201) 351-4550 

Cotton embroidery floss. 

Plymouth Yarn Co, 

500 Lofoyette Si. 

Bristol, PA 19007 

(215) 788-0459 

Dyed and natural alpaca in fine weight. 
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This complex piece, “Walking to the Moon” (35in.x 43 in, 1989), is a 





Big Prints, Little Pieces 


A color stucly for quiltmakers 


by Susan Sawyer 


began doing very small patchwork 

in 1979 while constructing fabric- 

covered boxes with pieced tops. I 

wanted the pieced parts, which were 

only 3 or 4in.sq., to be interesting 
to look at. At first I used templates and 
some of the many patterns made possible 
with just squares and triangles. Marking 
around templates and cutting out each piece 
with scissors is a very slow process—strip 
piecing was in the air. Having gone to school 
in Florida, ’d seen a lot of Seminole Indian 
clothing and admired its intricacy. I got out 
the paper cutter. 

As a printmaker, I learned that limita- 
tions can be liberating. I thought I might 
get to a new and interesting place if I chose 
a path and stayed with it, instead of trying 
one new thing after another. I knew that I 
wanted to find out about color, to work 
small, and to think very little about pattern 
for a while, so I chose the 'A-in. square. 
Ten vears later, I’m still cutting cloth into 
1-in. strips to make '4-in. squares. 
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The box tops eventually got too confin- 
ing, so in 1984 I turned to tiny quilts that 
get framed. There’s a binding, and there’s 
fabric on the back, but since the surface 
has a lot going on, quilting seems superflu- 
ous. I hand-quilt only pieces that are going 
in shows and any that are bigger than about 
12 in. sq. ’m currently experimenting with 
machine quilting to cut down on time. 

The combination of the elemental sim- 
plicity and endless possibility of the small 
squares has kept me interested. I can make 
the shifts and jumps of color progressions 
be the focus of the work. Seen in such 
small pieces, printed fabric changes char- 
acter-each small portion of a large-scale 
print is different, and you get only a taste of 
a small-scale pattern. The colors and pat- 
terns blend into each other, as the bits of 
glass in a mosaic do. ve made the “Trip 
Around the World” pattern (photos, pp. 42 
and 44; instructions, p. 43) dozens of times. 
It satisfies some visual need that I have for 
focus and symmetry. 
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Quiltmaking 

When I start working on a quilt, I number 
the quilt squares on graph paper. Each 
number represents a fabric. Next I arrange 
the fabrics in a series to correspond to the 
numbers. Using a paper template, I cut a 
rough rectangle 8’4 in. by 10’2 in. on the 
straight grain of each fabric. I then press 
the rectangles and stack three of them to- 
gether. For “Trip Around the World,” I cut 
them into eight 1-in. by 10-in. strips with 
the paper cutter. 

I’m limited in the length of the strips by 
my 12-in. paper cutter. I hope to have a 
bigger one someday, but for now, the 10-in. 
strips are easy to handle and can be stored 
on cardboard-box bottoms in a big drawer. 
The cutter blade has to be extremely sharp. 
Fine pima cottons can’t be cut at all witha 
dull blade, but domestic cottons are more 
forgiving. Most people who do strip piecing 
use a rotary cutter and a mat. I do, too, 
when ’m making something out of normal- 
sized pieces, but a rotary cutter isn’t as ac- 
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To cut her 1-in.-wide fabric strips quickly and ac- 
curately, Susan Sawyer uses a sharp paper cut- 
fer (left). Above, she pins strips together for sew- 
ing, keeping the piles of neatly arranged strips 
at hand. (Photos by Mary Galpin Barnes) 
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By using large-scale prints in small pieces, Sawyer achieves a kaleidoscopic effect that disguises 


the traditional pattern. “Trip Around the World,” 1989, 7 in. x 7 in. (Photo by Len Mastri) 


curate or as fast as a paper cutter for the 
kind of work that ’m doing. 

I hold down the cloth and keep it from 
shifting under the blade with a strip of 
basswood, “1 in. wide by 12 in. long by 
¥”Ac in. thick, and unplaned on the back, 
which is fuzzy enough to hold the cloth. A 
piece of Masonite with felt glued on the 
back works too. A hymnal alongside the 
cutter holds up the cloth being cut off—it’s 
just the right height and size. 

After I cut the strips, I lay them out into 
the groups that will be stitched together. 
Arranging the groups for “Trip Around the 
World” is easy enough that I can do it with- 
out numbering the fabric strips. 

Sewing the strips together couldn’t be 
simpler; I’m just careful to keep the seams 
absolutely straight. Several layers of elec- 
trician’s tape on the bed of the machine 
just less than 'A in. from the needle serve 
as a guide, and I stitch rather slowly, which 
isn’t hard on my Singer treadle machine. 
It’s modern for a treadle—with a detachable 
motor and light—but I prefer foot power. 
The leg motion makes it bearable to sit at 
the machine for hours. I’ve learned that 
the thread tension has to be perfectly ad- 
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justed to prevent the seams from curving 


and puckering, that the feed dog and bob- 
bin areas have to be clean, and that the 
#11 needle has to be sharp. Either of the 
last two problems can make the seams just 
a hair bigger, and in a piece that’s 60 squares 
wide, that’s a disaster! 

As I finish each seam, I finger-press the 
seam allowances away from the needle. I 
sew up to 10 or 12 strips together, depend- 
ing on what the pattern requires; more 
than that is hard to handle. 

I press open all seams to eliminate bulk 
and increase accuracy. These quilts don’t 
go on beds and aren’t subject to stress, so I 
don’t have to worry about them coming 
apart. I then cut the now-striped pieces of 
sewn cloth crosswise into 1-in.-wide strips 
with the paper cutter, discarding the ends, 
which are never good enough to use. 

Before sewing together these strips, I pin 
in the next-to-the-end squares, and in the 
middle of the strip, too, if the strips are 
long. After stitching, I press open the seams 
again. It’s mainly because of all this iron- 
ing that I try to avoid synthetics and blends. 
They’re likely to shrink if I forget where 
they are and press them on the cotton setting. 


After sewing on one or more borders, I 
cut a piece of backing fabric, pin the top 
and backing layers together, and machine- 
sew on the binding, which is made of four 
1'A-in.-wide strips. I make simple Amish- 
style square corners and handsew the bind- 
ing to the back. 

Lately I’ve been doing some much larger 
pieces, in variations of the zigzag (photo, 
p. 40). These can get complicated, so I make 
a drawing on graph paper first, number the 
squares, lay out the strips on pieces of mat 
board, and then put a number by each stack 
of strips. 

I don’t think Id be trying these larger, 
more complex pieces if I hadn’t made a few 
hundred small pieces, including the dozen 
or so that were so awful that I threw them 
out or gave them to the kids. The great 
drawing teacher, Kimon Nikolaides, said in 
The Natural Way to Draw, and I repeat to 
myself, “The sooner you make your first 
five thousand mistakes, the sooner you will 
be able to correct them.” Seeing mistakes 
as educational, taking note of the prob- 
lems, jovfully discarding the ill-made pieces, 
and getting on with the next thing is much 
easier When the investment is of days or 
hours, instead of months. In the same way, 
working in a series, as I do by working the 
same pattern over and over, lets you apply 
all that education to a similar work. 


Buying and storing cloth 

I started buying cloth long before I thought 
of making quilts from it. I hung around 
cloth stores, a color-hungry drawing and 
printmaking student (all that white paper 
and black ink!). Printmaking, being hard 
to interrupt and messy, fell by the wayside 
as soon as I had babies to care for. I still 
would rather spend time in a good cloth 
store than almost anywhere else, but I don’t 
get to do that often. When I do, I buya vard 
each of what I like best, looking out for 
needed or hard-to-find colors. Trying to de- 
sign in the store isn’t a good idea. The light 
is usually bad, the smell of preservatives is 
at least a bit of a bother, and the surround- 
ings are cluttered and distracting. It’s bet- 
ter to consider your cloth collection as a 
resource that needs constant replenishing. 
I buy mostly domestic cottons, which are 
getting more and more beautiful, and what- 
ever I can afford of imported pimas—they’re 
a little harder to control but have a won- 
derful sheen and delicacy. Once home, I 
wash and line-dry all the new cloth and 
iron those pieces that really need it. 

My workshop in our old farmhouse is a 
large room with lots of natural light. I keep 
the white window shades down most of the 
time to cut the glare and minimize fading; 
the room isn’t at all dark, but the light is 
diffuse. I store the cloth sorted by color in 
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Strip-piectng the “Trip Around the World” quult 


The “Trip Around the World” pattern is 

a mandala form, with concentric 
diamonds around a center square. It 
consists of four identical corner squares, 
four center strips, and a center square. 
These instructions are for a seven-square 
quilt, but vou can make the pattern with 
any odd number of squares above three. 

I usually start designing a small “Trip 
Around the World” quilt with one color or 
a few related colors. I stack the chosen 
fabrics in order; the series usually 
progresses from light to dark or from 
one color to another. 

If the center portion of the quilt 
contrasts significantly with the corners, 
the piece will work best if the shift 
occurs at, or within, the last complete 
diamond (#4 fabric in example); 
otherwise, the eve will be drawn to the 
four corners. Similarly, any fabric that 
will be the focus of attention by virtue of 
its brilliant color or large-scale print 
should be within the diamond. Press open 
all seams after stitching. 


1. Number the graph and arrange fabrics 
from 1 to 7. Cut the strips 1 in. wide and, 
for one seven-square quilt, 5'2 in. long; 
this length allows 11% in. for waste. You 
need one strip of #2 fabric, two strips 

of #3, three strips of #4, three strips of 
#5, two strips of #6, one strip of #7, 
plus a center square (#1). 

2. Lay out the strips in groups as theyll be 
sewn together: 2, 3, 4; 3, 4, 5; 4, 5, 6; 5, 6, 7 
Sew them together with /-in. seam allowances. 
3. Cut each striped block crosswise into 
four strips of three fabrics each, 
discarding “A in. at each end. If you 

have no paper cutter, use a rotary cutter 
and a clear gridded ruler. Pile together 
the like strips and arrange them in 
ascending order: 2-3-4 strips, then 

3-4-5 strips, and so on. 

4. Sew together the strips, and the 
center square into blocks, as shown; then 
sew the blocks together in the order 
shown by the numbered arrows. 


o. You can add four pieced sections to 
the sides: Sew together strips 7, 6, 5, 6, 
and 7 and strips 7, 6, and 7. Cut these 
strips, plus one #7 strip, crosswise into 
1-in.-wide strips. Sew these together 

into four identical triangular sections, as 
shown. Sew to the center section. Trim 
to square the piece; add borders. 

G. Sew on four 1-in.-wide strips for the 
border. Cut a backing square the same size as 
the bordered top. Pin the layers together. 
7. Cut four 1'A-in.-wide binding strips. 
Sew them, right sides together, to the top 
and backing. Turn under and pin the raw 
edges of the binding strips to the quilt back. 
Stitch the binding to the back. —SS. 
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Step 41 


Number the graph and 
arrange fabrics in order. 
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Steps 6 and 7 


Binding strip 


Border 
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Step 4 


Center 
section 





Sew strips into 
four triangulor 
sections. 
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Sew strips into blocks, Then 
sew blocks together in order. 
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Illustration by Clarke 


boxes in a glass-front bookcase. I cut out 
part of the fronts of the boxes so I can see 
the cloth inside, and I paint the insides 
with white latex paint to protect the cloth 
from acids in the cardboard. 


Using prints 
Printed fabrics with only two colors that 
don’t contrast much with each other (or 
with more colors if they blend into each 
other) and a small pattern function almost 
as solids. From a distance the pattern isn’t 
very noticeable; the surface is smooth. At 
the other end of the continuum are large- 
scale, high-contrast prints, a small piece of 
which will have indistinct edges, 
broken by color changes, anda 
coarse, visible texture. A pieced 
quilt made of small prints can 
look calm, orderly, precise; the 
same quilt in big or contrasting 
prints (photo, p. 42) will be ac- 
tive and complex, and the pat- 
tern of the squares will be hard 
to pick out. A combination of 
both in a quilt can be very in- 
teresting, as 19th-century quilts 
attest. I like prints that com- 
bine two very distinct colors; I 
use these fabrics as a bridge be- 
tween fabrics in each of the two 
colors. This is another way in 
which you can make the pat- 
tern of the squares disappear. 
I’ve always liked that quilts 
with printed fabrics contain 
the work not only of the quilt- 
makers but also of myriad anon- 
ymous fabric designers. I’m ex- 
tremely particular about the 
prints that I purchase. If the 
artwork is good, I want the fab- 
ric; if its boring or clumsy, I 
leave the fabric, though sometimes beautiful 
color can rescue a not-too-wonderful print. 


Color 

To me, color study is a lot like musical 
scales—it’s something to practice and prac- 
tice until it gets easy, and then practice some 
more. I consciously started to study color on 
my own during my first vear at college, using 
Johannes Itten’s The Art of Color (Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold, 1974) asa guide. Itten com- 
bines color theory with an emphasis on get- 
ting the student to develop a personal 
approach to the use of color. 

I’ve since seen some of Josef Albers’ prints 
and used his fascinating and valuable book, 
Interaction of Color (Yale University Press, 
1975), which is based on his many years of 
teaching at Yale. I believe what Albers said 
about there being no wrong colors, only 
colors in wrong proportions or combina- 
tions. I’ve also taken a color course with a 
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friend who paints on silk and teaches color 
theory. Finding people to talk to about color 
is helpful; taking a color course can help 
vou build the habit and vocabulary for do- 
ing that. Color theory is important, and not 
very difficult, but it’s justa lot of talk with- 
out practice. Albers says, “Knowledge and 
its application is not our aim; instead, it is 
flexible imagination, discovery, invention.” 

I'd take with a large grain of salt anybody’s 
surefire system to make your colors work 
together, as the results may become too 
predictable and constraining. But one’s own 
and others’ observations of what’s going on 
with colors are something else. I’ve trea- 





“Trip Around the World,” 1989, 7 in. x 7 in. (Photo by Len Mastri} 


sured things I’ve picked up from people 
over the years. I’ve also collected postcards; 
magazine photos of nature, paintings, and 
quilts; my own colored-pencil drawings and 
gouache studies; scraps from quilts long 
gone and nearly forgotten; swatches that I 
like together; and anything that reminds 
me of what I’ve seen and liked. 

I recommend keeping a notebook in which 
to save ideas and experiment. Use scraps of 
fabric anda glue stick or double-faced tape 
or colored paper collected from magazine 
pages or graphic designers’ paper samples. 
Opaque watercolors—gouaches—in the pri- 
mary and secondary colors and in black and 
white are easy to use on a heavy paper like 
Bristol board. Mark the paper with squares 
so youre not tempted to make a picture. 

When I begin teaching a group of stu- 
dents, I tell them that each color is like a 
person, with a character, qualities, and mes- 
sages, and that they can get acquainted 


with a color faster by asking questions, 
such as: What color is it (hue)? Is it light, 
dark, or medium (value)? Is it pure, like a 
color in the rainbow, or mixed with black 
or white or gray (saturation)? Is it warm or 
cool or neither (temperature)? 

A good color wheel is an invaluable aid; 
one made with paint by the student is best. 
Making pairs of colors is a way to begin 
learning about color relationships. Start 
with a favorite color. Combine it in equal 
amounts, like a four-patch, or as a figure 
and ground—with black; white; a gray of 
equal value; its complement; each of its 
neighbors on the color wheel; the same 
color with black added (shade), 
gray added (tone), white added 
(tint); the same color with some 
red-orange added to warm it up 
or blue-green added to cool it 
off; and so on. Then you could 
go through the same exercise 
with a color you hate and prob- 
ably be surprised by the results. 
Along the way, vou'll find pairs 
that resonate for vou. Try to fig- 
ure out what it is that vou like 
about these color pairs. Also 
check out the preferences of the 
people around you. 

Colors carry a lot of mes- 
sages, so learning to use colors 
to say what we mean is impor- 
tant. In my classes, I have my 
students fill a 16-square grid 
with as many different colors 
as they want to express a mood 
or a season; for example, sum- 
mer, early fall, late fall, winter, 
early spring, or late spring; and 
often, a pair of grids expressing 
opposing feelings: happy, sad; 
friendly, angry; soft, hard; 
bright, dull; quiet, noisy; young, old. 

These grids won’t be done the same way 
by any two people. I think of summer in 
Vermont as overwhelmingly green and blue, 
with flecks of bright flowers, but a group of 
fourth graders picked a jumble of bright 
reds, vellows, greens, blues, and oranges 
and achieved the active vividness of chil- 
dren’s summertime just right. 

Another interesting exercise is to make 
compositions in which all the colors share 
a given quality, such as pale, dark, warm, 
cool, brilliant, or neutral. Then see what 
happens when you adda touch ofa color of 
the opposite quality to the composition. 

It doesn’t take much of this kind of pur- 
poseful play to start looking with new eyes 
at what’s around and asking better ques- 
tions when youre designing. UO 


Susan Sawyer makes quilts in her home 
in South Woodbury, VT. 
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-Color Picture knitting 


DEFINING Images with Two-siiich Ccanoles 





by Kathleen Warnick rr 


he contrast of knit and purl 

stitches creates beautiful textural 

effects when these stitches are 

worked in patterns such as rib- 

bing, seed stitch, and basket 
stitch. I wanted a way to knit detailed mo- 
tifs, however, and the contrast between knit 
and purled areas won't produce sharply de- 
fined shapes. By experimenting, I discov- 
ered that two-stitch cable twists neatly out- 
line stockinette-stitch areas against a purl 
background and greatly enhance the con- 
trast. The design possibilities are limited 
only by the fact that the outlining stitches 
can’t be horizontal. 

When worked with different weights of 
thread or varn, designs can be used in many 
projects. As individual motifs, they can be 
appliquéd to a background and framed or 
used on a tote bag, pillow, or pocket. 
The designs may be incorporated into 
garments for babies, as in the sweater 
at right, for children, and for 
adults. I have even knit motifs 
into a lampshade. 

The simplest way to knit 
the cable is to work from J hha eat } ar, BP tS ts . lt 
the front side on circular * fi ith) cates ED Mer fe Uy PEAS eh 
needles. Sometimes a Tak) : . 
piece is so small that vou 
have to use straight 
needles, but I have 
worked outa charting 
method to knit the 
cables correctly from ea, 
the reverse side. Ae 

Trv an easy motif, | 
like the heart in the 
























The simplest of ca- 

bles makes the knit 
hearts stand out 
clearly from the 
purled background 

on the baby sweater at 
right. It’s easy to chart 
your own designs, as 
Kathteen Warnick explains. 
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Two-stitch cable twist 

Slip 1st st onto a cable needle and 
hold it to back, B, or to front, F, of 
knitting. Knit, K. or purl, P, 2nd stitch; 
then K or P stitch on cable needle. 


B K, K=Hold ‘st st to back on a 
cable needle; knit 2nd 
st; knif 4st st. 


Symbols 

Work from front side. 
[BKK 
e-] BKP 
Ltd OF K, K 
F, P, K 
Work from reverse side. 
B, P, P 

Paes BKP 


i Cable slants right. 





} Cable slants left. 


al 
PP 
Semen F,P.K 


Nes Row worked from front. 


Fa Purl {knif when worked from 
reverse side). 


G33 


Knit {purl when worked from 
reverse side). 


How fo chart a heart 
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Most of the cables in a heart are worked from 
the front side, except those at center top. 
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photo and chart at lower left. Then try one 
of the more complex designs, like the ted- 
dy bear or the lady’s slipper in the charts 
and the photos on the facing page. You’re 
on your way to creating and charting vour 
own designs. 


Matters of the heart 

To make two-stitch cable twists, slip the 
first stitch onto a cable needle and hold it 
behind, or in front of, the work until you’ve 
worked the second stitch. Then work the 
stitch from the cable needle. To slope the 
cable to the left, hold the first stitch to the 
front; to slope it to the right, hold the stitch 
to the back. Stitches are knit or purled de- 
pending on whether they're part of the de- 
sign or the background. The direction of the 
slanted line in the chart matches the direc- 
tional slope of the cable (see knitting chart 
for the heart at left). 

For a cable needle, I use a short, round 
wooden toothpick or a 2’A-in. length cut 
from an “orphan” knitting needle and sharp- 
ened. Since yvou’re transferring only 1 st at 
a time, a longer, curved cable needle gets 
in the way. A rubber band that’s wrapped 
around your index finger or your middle 
finger makes a convenient parking place 
for the short cable needle; just tuck it un- 
der the rubber band, and it will be out of 
the way but instantly available for the next 
cable twist. 

If youre knitting on the front of the 
work, youll find it easy to see which way 
the outlining stitches should slope. How- 
ever, if you’re knitting back and forth on 
straight needles, you'll work some of the 
cable twists from the reverse side. Follow- 
ing the pattern chart and making the cable 
twists from the reverse side is more com- 
plicated. The symbols for knit and purl are 
reversed, and the chart must be read from 
left to right. To make a cable that slants to 
the right (as seen from the front of the 
work) from the reverse side, for example, 
vou hold the first stitch to the back, then 
purl both the second and first stitches, 
rather than knit them. 

The location and direction of the cable 
twists aren’t obvious when you're working 
from the reverse side, especially those mak- 
ing lines across design areas, so on the pat- 
tern chart those twists are colored yellow 
to call attention to them. If you’re working 
on circular needles, all the twists will be on 
the front; ignore the yellow and read all 
rows of the pattern from right to left. Keep 
the instructions for working the cable twists 
from the reverse side at hand as you follow 
the chart. 

The background purl stitches are colored, 
and a dot of the same color shows where a 
stitch of a cable pair is to be part of the back- 
ground too. 


Experiment by knitting a design several 
times, using different size needles. You may 
find that you achieve the best effect with 
needles a size or two smaller than you'd 
ordinarily use. Tighter knitting defines shapes 
better but may be too stiff for a sweater. Ifa 
cable stitch is lopsided, lift the short side of 
the stitch with your knitting needle and 
pull gently to straighten it. 

Designs show up better in medium and 
light colors than in dark shades. Solid col- 
ors and plain varns are more effective than 
multicolor or textured yarns, such as pro- 
nounced heathers. Don’t use fuzzy, looped, 
or nubby yarns either. Perle cotton works 
better than hard-twisted crochet thread for 
small-scale sculptured knitting. 


Designing sculptured knitting 

Patterns for sculptured knitting can be de- 
signed on regular graph paper, but remem- 
ber that knit stitches are wider than they 
are high. The exact ratio of height to width 
varies with the type of varn and size of nee- 
dles used, but a 3:4 ratio of height to width 
will be fairly close. If you want a square 
knit area that’s 6 sts wide, for example, you 
must draw it 8 rows high on squared paper. 

It’s easier to plan your design if the 
spaces on the paper approximate the shape 
of the knit stitches. Knitter’s graph paper 
with rectangular spaces is available at knit- 
ting shops or from mail-order suppliers. If 
you want to make your own graph paper, I 
suggest that you use the method explained 
by Kathy Brunner in her article, “Design- 
ing with Cables” (Threads, No. 19, p. 48): 
Make a proportional grid by drawing with 
black ink or pencil on every fourth vertical 
line and every third horizontal line on stan- 
dard blue-lined graph paper with 10 squares 
per inch. On a photocopy machine, reduce 
this grid, and make several copies (the blue 
doesn’t copy). Fit these copies together care- 
fully and reduce the grid again. Repeat un- 
til you have a grid that’s a convenient size 
to work with. 

For the best results, choose a simple de- 
sign and allow plenty of background around 
it. Lightly sketch your design on your grid 
paper; then draw along the grid lines clos- 
est to the sketch lines. Mark the two-stitch 
cable twists with sloping lines. The drawn 
line shouldn’t move horizontally more than 
one square per row, because a cable twist 
crosses over only one stitch. 

Mark alternate rows on the grid with a 
check mark to indicate the rows that are to 
be worked from the front. Since it’s easier 
to work cable twists on the front, adjust the 
slope of the lines in your design so that as 
many cable twists as possible are in the 
checked rows. 

A cable twist in every row will slope the 
outlining stitches at about a 30° angle from 
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the horizontal. Make steeper angles by work- 
ing one or more rows between cable twists, 
as in the heart, which has sides that slope 
at about 60°. 

Pointed shapes, such as the petals in the 
lady’s slipper in the photo and chart at 
right, begin or end with one cable twist. 
Symmetrical bottom and top curves, as in 
the heart and the teddy bear’s body, feet, eee ee ae ee 
chin, and ears (chart and photo below), be- SS aa Se mOSe Se 
gin and end with two opposing cable twists, | 
so allow four squares on your grid for start- 
ing and ending the shape. 

After you’ve charted the design, mark 
the cable twists that will be worked on the 
reverse side with yellow. Mark with a col- 
ored dot the stitches in the cable twists 
that will be part of the background. 

Knita trial sample of your design to check 
the outlines. Don’t worry if it isn’t perfect; 
changes are to be expected because you'll 
probably see ways to simplify and improve 
the design. a 
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Kathleen Warnick lives in Moscow, ID, where 
she teaches classes in lacemaking and 
heritage needlecrafts in the University of 
Idaho enrichment program. She is the 
co-author of Legacy of Lace (Crown, 1988.) 





single cables inan asymmetrical flower design. 
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The apices of curves in a symmetrical design like the teday bear are 
made with a pair of opposing cable twists, as show in the chart at right. 
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weave fabric from fabric. That’s not 
unusual—rag rugs are woven that 
way—but about six years ago I stum- 
bled on a way to weave fabric for 
clothing by using strips of cloth. 
The texture is soft and comfy, like a medium- 
weight cotton sweater, but the best result 
of the technique is the patterns: automatic 
tapestry! When I made my discovery, I was 
trying to copy a jacket fabric I’d seen, and 
since I was weaving rag rugs at the time, it 
seemed natural to stick with a fabric weft. 

I wanted my jacket to be basically black 
with some minor colors flickering in and 
out. My local fabric store was having a sale, 
and I bought many vards of an awful black 
cotton with large red and vellow apples. 
These wouldn't matter, I thought, because 
only their color would show. I knew that if 
I used just the fabric cut into strips, my 
fabric would be too stiff to wear, so be- 
tween each fabric shot I decided to use a 
vellow cotton varn that I had. I didn’t have 
enough of any one color for the warp, so I 
alternated a vellow cotton varn with a black 
that [ also had on the shelf; that way, the 
vellow warp would cover only the vellow 
filler, and the black only the fabric. 

As I cut and wove with a few cross-grain 
strips the width of the vardage, I realized 
that one strip would work for each fabric 
shot. The selvage tails at each side were no 
problem; I'd cut them off when I trimmed 
the seams. After a few feet of Weaving, I was 
astonished and delighted to see a muted 
version of the original fabric emerge, ap- 
ples and all. The added texture from the 
varns was converting the garish clearance- 
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table fabric into something fascinating with- 
out eliminating the original fabric’s design. 

I found the idea so intriguing that I be- 
gan to cut up and weave all kinds of fabric 
that I’d bought for sewing. By trial and er- 
ror I’ve since learned to balance fabrics 
and varns and to realize what garment 
shapes work well with this woven fabric; 
I’ve developed about a dozen styles that I 
sew regularly, like the one I’m wearing in 
the photo on the facing page. Here’s how I 
do it now, from selecting fabrics to finish- 
ing a simple top. 


Choosing fabrics and yarns 

I almost always start with: “Wow! Look at 
that fabric. Wouldn’t it weave up into a 
great blouse?”—or coat, or jacket, etc. So 
the fabric itself tells me approximately how 
much yardage I need, but I buy a little 
more just in case the fabric changes its 
mind and decides to be something else. I 
like to stay flexible through the entire pro- 
cess. For a blouse, 2'2 yd. of 45-in.-wide 
medium-weight fabric is sufficient; for a 
coat, 4 vd. are needed. 


I like big, bold cotton prints with lots of © 


color. Stripes, plaids, geometrics, florals, 
abstracts, and pictorial border prints, the 
awful fabrics that are usually on sale are 
my favorites—the sort of fabric that when 
vou buy it, the salesperson looks at vou odd- 
ly and asks, “Whatare you going to do with 
this?” When I reply, “Cut it up and weave 
it,” it sometimes provokes the salesperson 
to show me more awful stuff hidden away 
in hopes of getting rid of it too. Occasionally 
I opt for a softer print or a painted fabric 
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Roberts Pain positions each fabric strip, cut 
in order from yardage, befween shots of match- 
ing filler yarns, for a wide variety of bold and 
subfle patterns. The original patterns, like the 
one at left, are softened and compressed. 


and let the weft varn speak a little louder 
(see photos above). 

To select a weft, or filler, varn, I hang the 
fabric vertically, in a natural light, because 
that’s the way it will be viewed on the body. 
Then I drape many separate strands of a 
few weft choices over it. My favorite filler 
varns are the space-dyed novelty varns in 
cotton and rayon from Fiesta or Dyed in 
the Wool, definitely expensive, but this is 
an efficient way to make full use of them: I 
need only about 200 yd. for a blouse and 
400 vd. for a coat. I avoid all-wool varn be- 
cause of the washing-machine shrinking 
and finishing process I use. I leave this fab- 
ric and varn hanging in my studio for days, 
changing varns until I’m satisfied that my 
choice will work with the colors in the fab- 
ric. I may go through ten different varns 
before making the final choice, and I still 
may change again after I start to weave. 

For warps I use 20/2 cotton, occasionally 
10/2 if the color is better, in two or more 
colors. Space-dyed warp works also. One 
color (A) is similar to the background color 
of the fabric; the other color (B) blends 
with the filler varn. To be sure I have the 
right colors, I take a single strand of color A 
and lay it over the fabric and a single strand 
of color B and lay it over a skein of the filler 
varn. Then I get out my jump rope and ex- 
ercise while looking at it. If the varns dis- 
appear, theyll work. 

A blouse requires 1'4 yd. of finished fab- 
ric on my 40-in. looms, which enable me to 
weave the full width of the 45-in. fabric; I 
could get the same results on a 30-in. loom 
by weaving half strips, for each side of the 
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front and back at a time. I add 1 vd. for 
loom waste, for a total of 2'4 vd. I thread 
color A on harness 1 and color B on har- 
ness 2, fora plain weave at 12 epi. To keep 
the cost of the next garment down, I save 
the end of a warp by cutting off the woven 
piece in front of the beater. I then tie the 
next warp to the old one, saving threading 
time and shortening the warp. After dress- 
ing the loom, I weave about 1 in. of waste 
varn to evenly spread the warp. 


Strip cutting and weaving 

I don’t prewash the weft fabric; it's much 
easier to cut with the sizing left in. Laying 
the fabric out right side up on the floor, I 
find the halfway point of the length and 
mark it with a pin. Looking at the fabric 
from each end, I determine which is the 
bottom of the fabric. With the bottom on 
the right-hand side (drawing at right), I 
fold over the selvage that’s closest to me 
until it’s up to within 1’4 in. of the other 
selvage, smoothing out all folds and wrin- 
kles. Then I bring the folded edge up to the 
nearer selvage and again smooth out the 
wrinkles. I do this one more time—I tind 
this necessary to get straight-cut strips. 

With a very sharp scissors I cut the fabric 
apart at the center, where I placed the pin. 
This will give me a front and a back fora 
blouse; because the blouse will have no 
shoulder seam, only a fold, I’ll weave the 
front bottom to top, then start the back top 
to bottom. I put a pin in the fabric to mark 
the top of the blouse on each piece. 

To cut the strips, I cut through all layers 
to within 1 in. of the selvage, making the 
strips approximately “s in. wide (wider if a 
thin fabric, and narrower if a heavier one), 
as in the photos at right. I continue cutting 
across the entire 1A yd; then I fold the 
connected selvage edge so it’s easier to han- 
dle, and I shake the folds out. It looks likea 
hula skirt. 

Next, I fill several bobbins with the filler 
varn. Using a boat shuttle, I lift harness 2 
(with filler-colored warp ends), throw the 
shuttle, close the shed, and beat. I snip off 
the first strip of the fabric (not the end 
with the pin), open harness 1, and using a 
ski shuttle (photo at far right), place the 
strip in the shecl. Holding the strip at both 
ends, I make it smooth, straight, and right 
side up. When I close the shed and beat, 
the back side of the fabric shouldn’t show, 
but the fabric should be squished down to 
about a third of its original width. Repeat- 
ing these two shots, I line up each new fab- 
ric strip with the pattern on the previous 
one in the center section of the warp be- 
fore closing the shed and beating. In some 
instances I create new patterns by shifting 
the strips, like creating a checkerboard 
from stripes. 
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After weaving about a foot, I stand on my 
loom bench, first with the lights on and 
then with them offso that I can geta better 
perspective on how the fabric will look when 
it’s worn during the day and at night. At 
this point, I might not like the filler varn, 
and Ill try something else, since I have 
both extra warp and fabric. I measure as I 
go with the tension relaxed. At about 24 in. 
I switch to the second piece of fabric. Start- 
ing with the pinned end on the right side 
of the loom, I continue to weave in the 
same way, the same number of inches of 
fabric and filler varn as before, except how 
the fabric strips are upside down. When 
I’ve finished the weaving, ending with the 
wett filler varn, I again weave in waste yarn 
for about 1 in. 


Cutting strips from yardage 
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Scale: 

Length of fabric = 2% yd. 
Width = 45 in. = 8. 
Roll=5% in. x 90 in. 


To keep the strips in order, Roberts leaves them 
attached at one selvage until the last minute. 








Finishing 
With the tension relaxed, I cut the woven 
fabric otf the loom, leaving 6 in. of unwoven 
warp at each end. Then, using matching 
thread and a wide, short stitch, I zigzag 
both ends of the woven fabric on my ma- 
chine. The needle should go into the fabric 
strip on one side and into the filler yarn on 
the other. I trim off the warp threads to 1 in. 
and toss the fabric into the washer. I use 
cool water with Ivory liquid, agitate the 
fabric for two minutes, run the full rinse 
evele, and then throw it into the drver. 
At this point, I take my fabric and search 
for matching notions. I need the length of 
the finished fabric plus 6 in. in silk fora 
lining, 1 vd. of piping to match, thread, and 
varn for the knit ribbing at the waist and 


Mark tops 





| with pins, 


Cut in half. 


Cut ¥%-in. strips 
Up to 1 in. from 
bottom selvage. 





Holding the right-hand end of the strip, Roberts 
lays it in place between sheds with a ski shuffle. 
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cuffs—about 4 oz. fora 2’4-in. rib. The rib- 
bing is just a finishing touch for a better- 
fitting garment. I knit with a color that 
matches the background of my woven fab- 
ric so people will notice the weaving, not 
the knitting. A yarn with some wool in it is 
good for elasticity. My formula is to mea- 
sure each opening, then figure out the num- 
ber of stitches ’'d need to knit that length 
in stockinette in my gauge; knitting that 
number of stitches in ribbing usually gives 
a good rib. Knitting ribbings was the slowest 
part of making my blouses, until I got a 
double-bed knitting machine. 


Sewing it up 


My woven fabric will fall apart if it isn’t se- 
cured before cutting, but zigzagging the 


Boat-neck-blouse bycahdiavk 7 in. 


is attached at neckline. 
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Pin, zigzag, and cut along side seams. 
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fabric, especially at the curves, stretches it 
considerably, so most of my designs have 
few seams; they’re simple kimono coats or 
bog jackets and blouses. To make a boat- 
neck blouse, I find the exact center of the 
woven fabric and center the neck slit on 
the crosswise fold line (top drawing below). 
I zigzag on each side of this line as if I were 
making a large buttonhole, catching a fab- 
ric shot on one side anda yarn shot on the 
other, and cut it open carefully. 

Then I cut the piping in half. Using a zip- 
per foot, and with raw edges together, I sew 
the piping along each side of the opening 
witha straight stitch. I don’t sew across the 
short ends. Then I find the center of the 
silk lining and mark the neck slot, but ‘A in. 
shorter than the opening at each end. Cen- 
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tering the lining over the piped neck edge I 
straight-stitch across, through lining, pip- 
ing, and woven fabric with the zipper foot, 
again skipping the ends. Turning the lin- 
ing to the inside, I tuck the ends of the pip- 
ing between the lining and the woven fab- 
ric and trim the piping ends to 1’ in. (T’ll 
finish these by hand later.) I press the open- 
ing, using a damp cloth and a hot iron, 
even for pressing the silk. The finished neck 
should look like a large, bound buttonhole. 

With the right sides of the woven fabric 
together and the lining pulled out of the 
way (drawing at lower left), I pin the side 
seams together through both pieces of fab- 
ric and zigzag (wide, short stitches) each 
side seam along the pin line, through both 
thicknesses. Then I can trim away the ex- 
cess woven fabric to ‘A in. To seam the lin- 
ing, now attached only at the neck and 
right sides together, I fold it underneath 
the blouse, shoulder folds aligned. I pin 
right along the blouse’s seams, then straight- 
stitch ‘4 in. inside the pins and trim this 
seam to ’% in. I press the lining seam open 
and the blouse seam to the back. 

Next, I attach the waist ribbing. I divide 
it and the waist edge into four equal sec- 
tions. I pin them right sides together, match- 
ing the four sections, and straight-stitch “% in. 
from the edge, stretching the ribbing to fit 
the waist. I attach the armbands the same 
way. Then I turn the lining right side out 
over the blouse. Turning the raw edges of 
the sleeve and waist lining to the inside to 
cover the ribbing seam, I slipstitch them in 
place. Then I finish the neck at the ends, 
do the final pressing inside and out, and 
try on the blouse to decide which is a bet- 
ter front side. When I’m sure, I sew my la- 
bel in the back. The care label says, “Dry- 
clean only,” but I hand-wash my own gar- 
ments with no trouble. 

I’ve made more than 600 garments, us- 
ing this technique~—mostly women’s blouses, 
coats, and jackets— but I also have a limited 
line of newborn to size 5 children’s outfits, 
and I'm adding a man’s pullover to my col- 
lection. I do most of my work with com- 
mercial fabric, but for exhibits and shows 
I'm experimenting with painting the fabric 
and dyeing the filler yarn so that I can con- 
trol the colors, design, and design place- 
ment on the garment. I’m also mixing sev- 
eral fabrics together, using commercial and 
hand-painted fabric in the same garment. 
Someday I think I would like to try paint- 
ing the lining. 

Nevertheless, I still find myself drawn 
back to the fabric store, just to see if there 
is anything interesting—there usually is.0 


Trudie Roberts, of Los Angeles, CA, will be 


teaching classes on her techniques at Con- 
vergence 790 (July 13-15) in San Jose, CA. 
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The YIN ana Yang 
of armnoles ano 


sleeve CANS 


by Jann Jasper 


The currently stylish deep 
armhole has wrinkles under 
the arm but allows more free- 
dom of arm movement. The 
original sleeve (on mannequin) is 
smoother when the arm hangs at 
the side, (Photo by Susan Kahn) 


erhaps youd like to rede- 
sign the sleeve on a com- 
mercial pattern. Maybe 
voure making your own pat- 
terns from a custom sloper 
and wantto deepen the arm- 
hole. Or you may have a favorite pattern 
that you want to reuse, but the high arm- 
hole feels tight and looks old-fashioned. 
Whether vourre designing a pattern or just 
altering an old jacket, vou need to know 
how sleeves and armholes work, and why, 
or you can be in for some nasty surprises. 

Designing sleeve styles in their infinite 
variety is easy; the tricky part is fitting the 
armhole and sleeve cap—a beautiful sleeve 
stvle can be ruined if it isn’t fitted well. 
When the armhole is involved, even a seem- 
ingly simple alteration is usually more com- 
plicated than it appears. 
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Sleeve types 

Sleeves are tricky because they must per- 
mit arm movement, vet look smooth and 
attractive when your arms are at rest at 
vour sides. The degree to which sleeves 
succeed at this balancing act is determined 
primarily by the shaping (or lack thereof) 
provided by their underarm seams. 

All sleeves fall into two categories: those 
with curved underarm seams that provide 
this shaping and those without. Sleeves 
with curved underarm seams, such as set- 
in sleeves and some raglans, allow freedom 
of arm movement without unattractive un- 
derarm wrinkling. Sleeves without curved 
underarm seams, like kimono, dolman, T, 
and cap sleeves (in sewing terms, a kimono 
sleeve is any square, unshaped sleeve, usu- 
ally cut in one with the bodice), wrinkle 
under the arm. To succeed, these styles 


must be deep and dramatic or very short. If 
the sleeve is long and also fitted, inclusion 
of an underarm gusset sidesteps this prob- 
lem, as in the fitted cut-in-one sleeves on 
some dresses from the 1950s. 

Don’t be misled by the mere presence of 
an underarm seam, however. Not all such 
seams actually perform a shaping function; 
many are merely style features. Some rag- 
lan sleeves are, in terms of construction 
and fit, actually kimono sleeves with an 
essentially decorative diagonal seam. If vou 
lay the armhole seam of the sleeve pattern 
against the armhole seam of the bodice 
pattern and the edges dovetail together with 
little or no gap, there is no underarm shap- 
ing, the seam is decorative, and the sleeve 
will have underarm wrinkles. 

Opportunities for refining the appearance 
and fit of sleeves without underarm shaping 
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are limited. Therefore, [1l focus on sleeves 
with underarm shaping. For clarity, Pll use 
set-in sleeves as examples, but the princi- 
ples apply to raglan sleeves as well. 


Three key factors 

For a comfortable, attractive armhole and 
sleeve—one that doesn’t bind or cut into 
the armpit, that permits free arm move- 
ment, and that has a relatively smooth ap- 
pearance while the arm is at rest—three 
factors must come together: The armhole 
must be the right shape, the armhole must 
be the right depth, and the sleeve cap must 
be shaped properly. There are many “right” 
solutions, depending on the garment style 
and your comfort requirements. The three 
factors are interdependent—most changes 
in the bodice armhole require correspond- 
ing changes in the sleeve cap—but you must 
understand each factor independently. Once 
you do, you can manipulate them to create 
any style you want in a sleeve that fits. 


Armhole shape—The pattern shape of a 
front armhole is different from that of the 
back, on both the bodice and sleeve. This 
difference is based on anatomy: The front 
armhole is scooped deeper to allow for for- 
ward arm movement. The back scoop is 
shallower because backward arm movement 
is infrequent and limited. The lengths are 
also different: The back armhole is longer 
to accommodate the body’s convex curve 
over the shoulder blades; the body curve in 
front is concave due to the hollow in front of 
the shoulder socket. You can see these dif- 
ferences by laying the front bodice of some 
of your patterns over the back and by folding 
the sleeves in half lengthwise. (This is also 
a good way to distinguish front from back.) 

The armhole shape must be correct be- 
fore you can make changes to the sleeve 
cap. For example, if a garment feels tight 
when you move your arms forward, it may 
be because the back armhole has been 
scooped too much, and so there isn’t enough 
width across the bodice back. If the prob- 
lem is in the bodice, trying to fix it in the 
sleeve cap is futile. 

The shape of a very loose armhole is less 
crucial than that of a high, fitted armhole 
because the armhole doesn’t cup the body’s 
arm-shoulder joint. For example, in a styl- 
ized, deep armhole the curves are shallow. 
The top drawing compares a high, fitted 
armhole with a deep, loose one. 


Armhole depth—There’s a widespread mis- 
conception that a deep armhole gives more 
comfort and freedom of movement than a 
high one. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. By itself, a deep armhole limits 
arm movement; when you lift your arm, 
the whole garment is dragged up with the 
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Armhole shape 


Deep, loose armhole 


has shallow A 


“3 curves. 


Front 





High, fitted armhole has 
more pronounced 
Curves. 


Back 


{Photos on p. 55 show how to change a high, fitted armhole to a deep, loose one.} 


Sleeve-cap shape 


High, shaped cap 


restricts arm 


movement. 
Ps 
. f ~~ Wide, fiat 
\ ot’ o, 7 sleeve Cap, 
_ . Cchoracteristic 
\ / of men’s shirts, 
\e permits unlimited 
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sleeve. If a style also has a fitted waist, lift- 
ing the arm will be difficult. European clothes 
have high-cut armholes that many of us 
find more comfortable than clothes with 
deep armholes. Even when made of stretch 
fabric, active sportswear has very high arm- 
holes that actually cup the shoulder socket 
to permit maximum arm movement. If you’re 
unconvinced, picture the underarm of your 
shirt ripping open when you lift your arm. 
The resulting gap between armhole and 
sleeve shows you exactly what’s needed to 
increase freedom of arm movement: more 
length in the underarm. 

The minimum armhole depth is 1’% in. 
below the armpit. To measure the mini- 
mum armhole size you need for comfort in 
a blouse of woven fabric, wear a leotard 
and place a pencil tight up under your arm. 
Mark a point 1’A in. below the pencil; this 






To improve \_ 
appearance 

of flat-cap | 
sleeve, SCOOP 
sleeve Cap. 


arm movemert. 





Hat sleeve cap 


is the armhole depth and the top of the 
side seam of the bodice. Then form a circle 
with a measuring tape, holding it closed 
between your forefinger and your thumb. 
Stick your arm through and pull the tape 
up to your shoulder joint, placing the top 
of the circle at the end of the shoulder 
seam/shoulder point. Let your arm hang 
down loosely. Adjust the size of the tape 
circle until its bottom reaches the 1’A-in. 
mark. Fasten the tape shut, and note the 
measurement of the circumference. Check 
this measurement against that of a com- 
fortable blouse; it’s easy to measure your- 
self too tightly the first time. 


Sleeve-cap shape—There’s no one sleeve- 
cap Shape that’s right for every garment. 
Sleeves designed for appearance have high, 
shaped caps that are wrinkle-free when the 
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Making room for 
shoulder pads 


Football-plaver-sized shoulder pads are 
out of fashion, but more moderate pads 
continue to be worn. Many women 
remain loyal to shoulder pads because by 
extending the shoulders, the pads 
visually reduce the waistline. Thev’re also 
useful to disguise figure flaws. And I 
doubt we'll ever see a Woman’s business 
suit without them. 

Shoulder pads come in styles for 
raglan, set-in, and cap sleeves, and in 
many thicknesses. Some are washable; 
some must be dirv-cleaned. Ifa garment 
with pads has wrinkles, it’s because 
the wrong style or size pad has been 
used (never use a set-in pad for a raglan 
garment, or vice versa) or because 
pattern adjustments weren't made to the 
shoulder and sleeve to accommodate 
the pad. 

If vou buy the size vour pattern calls 
for, vou don't need to change anything. 


arms are at the side, but they restrict arm 
movement, as in most evening wear for 
women. At the other extreme, sleeves de- 
signed for action have flatter, wider caps; 
e.g., those on active sportswear, uniforms, 
and mens’ shirts. The bottom drawing on 
p. 53 shows these two tvpes of caps. 

Until recently, women’s sleeves have been 
much more confining than men’s, the dif- 
ference being mainly in sleeve-cap shape. 
In the past several vears, the high, shaped 
cap characteristic of Women’s sleeves has 
been replaced bya more relaxed style, which 
we now take for granted. If you try on a 
dress from the ’60s or ’70s, you'll feel how 
unconifortable the armhole and sleeve are. 

Flattening the cap is the way to improve 
a sleeve’s wearing comfort without chang- 
ing the armhole depth and without signiti- 
cantly changing the sleeve’s appearance. I 
refer to it as adding “lift” because it enables 
vou to lift your arm without strain. 

The drawback of the flat-cap sleeve is 
that it’s designed for comfortable arm move- 
ment, not for a smooth look when your 
arm is at rest. To understand this trade-off, 
move your arm up from your side to a hori- 
zontal position, then to above your head. If 
vou provide enough fabric to lift vour arm 
really high, the fabric will wrinkle when 
vour arm is at rest. The wrinkles emanate 
from the underarm, and the sleeve also 
pokes out at the top, a characteristic vou 
often see in T-shirts and sportswear. It’s 
possible to improve the appearance of a 
flat-cap sleeve somewhat, in the pattern 
stage or sometimes even on a finished gar- 
ment, by slightly scooping a square sleeve 
cap (bottom drawing, p. 53). 
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While the lift principle always holds true, 
adding lift isn’t always necessary or desir- 
able. If the garment is loose throughout 
the back, you can lift vour arm even ina 
high-cap sleeve because youre borrowing 
from the fabric in the body circuinference— 
the whole bodice may litt up when you 
‘aise vour arm-—or if the sleeve is loose or 
short, added lift isn’t needed. But if the gar- 
ment is fitted or has a tightly belted waist 
or the sleeve is long and fitted or cuffed, 
more sleeve lift is needed. 

Although you can increase arm move- 
ment in a high-cap sleeve by flattening the 
sleeve cap somewhat without deepening 
the armhole, the reverse is not true; you 
can’t deepen the armhole without also flat- 
tening the sleeve cap (unless youre willing 
to lose some arm movement). This is be- 
cause deepening the armhole takes away 
fabric that you need to lift vour arm, and 
unless you compensate by adding to the 
underarm part of the sleeve, it has the ef- 
fect of binding your arms to your sides. If 
vou doubt this, safety-pin the sleeve seam 
of a blouse to the side seam 1 in. below the 
armhole, try on the blouse, and see how far 
vou can lift your arm without lifting the 
entire blouse up with it. 


Kase 

The ease in a sleeve cap has more to do 
with sewing than with patternmaking and 
fitting because different fabrics have dif- 
ferent characteristics. The three primary 
factors that determine sleeve comfort are 
far more important than ease when it comes 
to getting a good fit and must be corrected 
before ease can be adjusted. 


But if you want to use larger or smaller 
pads, remove them, or add them where 
they weren't specified. Both the bodice 
and the sleeve must be adjusted. 

To accommodate shoulder pads in a 
pattern that doesn’t call for them, vou 
must raise the shoulder seam, at the 
sleeve, to make room for the pad (see 
drawing at left). The amount vou add to 
the shoulder is the thickness of the pad: 
Half goes on the bodice-front shoulder 
seam and half on the bodice-back 
shoulder seam. You can play it safe by 
adding a bit more, and you can trim off 
excess after trying on the garment. 

Next, because shoulder pads are 
always positioned to extend beyond the 
natural shoulder hinge, extend the 
shoulder width by A in. fora small pad, 
up to “” in. fora large pad. 

Make corresponding changes to the 
sleeve. To lengthen the sleeve cap to fit 
the enlarged armhole created by 
raising the shoulder, slash and spread the 
pattern as shown. —J.J. 


The sleeve cap has ease added to give ita 
smooth, rounded appearance and to ac- 
commodate the curve of the upper arm. 
Ease is obtained when the sleeve cap is 
made longer than the armhole that it will 
be set into. The amount of ease needed is 
dictated partly by garment style, with the 
most ease found in coat and jacket sleeves 
and high-cap sleeves. At the other extreme, 
flat-cap sport-shirt sleeves, with their built- 
in room to move, have little, if any, added 
ease. For the same reason, full or gathered 
sleeve styles don’t need any ease, and ease 
is usually eliminated in knits. 

The standard amounts of ease built into 
sleeve caps are ‘A in. to 14 in. for a blouse 
or dress, and 1’A in. to 2 in. for a jacket or 
coat. The pattern’s armhole notches corre- 
spond to the beginning of the body’s under- 
arm curve. The sleeve measurement below 
the notches matches that of the armhole. 
Above the notches the sleeve is bigger, and 
the difference is the ease. 

Easing is a process of compressing and 
shrinking the fabric with the iron. There- 
tore, fabric properties also dictate the amount 
of ease suitable for a given style; some fab- 
rics are difficult, if not impossible, to ease 
and shouldn't be used for some styles. Syn- 
thetics don’t ease well; they don’t shrink, 
and they can’t take heat. Malleable, loose 
weaves ease better than stitf, firm weaves. 
Permanent-press fabrics don’t ease well. 


Application to your patterns 

I’ve explained these aspects of sleeves sep- 
arately to make them clear, but they oper- 
ate together; e.g.,a deep armhole is also less 
curved than a high one because it’s not in- 
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volved in shoulder-joint movement. And it 
requires a flatter sleeve cap to permit arm 
movement. A high, shaped cap with a high 
armhole vields a smooth sleeve that allows 
moderate arm movement, but the look is 
dated; flattening the cap would increase 
arm movement. A garment with a high, 
shaped cap with a deep armhole would re- 
strict arm movementa lot. A deep armhole 
with a wide, fairly flat cap will allow move- 
ment but will have wrinkles under the arm. 
To illustrate how to incorporate some of 
these principles, [ll explain the procedure 
of deepening the armhole and flattening 
the sleeve cap on a sample pattern. The 
photos above show the procedure. You can 
make this adjustment to reuse an old pat- 
tern that has tight, high armholes; to in- 
crease the arm movement of a fitted gar- 
ment in a new pattern; or to deepen the 
armhole of a custom sloper. 
1. Trace the bodice and sleeve patterns onto 
plain or pattern paper, eliminating seam 
allowances. Mark the new, lower armhole 
depth on both front and back bodices. I’ve 
made it 2 in. deeper, a significant change. 
Lay the front and back bodice pattern 
pieces side seam to side seam so you can 
visualize the new armhole curve. Draw new 
curves to the lower armhole depth, reposi- 
tioning a French curve until you arrive at 
smooth shapes. Remember that the back 
curve is Shallower than the front, but since 
voure deepening the armhole, both curves 
will be shallower than they originally were. 
Measure the old and new armhole lengths 
by standing a tape measure on edge (1). 
The difference between them is the amount 
vouve lengthened the armhole. 
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Making a flatter sleeve and a deeper armhole: Measure the new armhole (and the old) by stana- 


ing a tape measure on edge (top, left). Slash and spread, lifting the sleeve underarm by the amount 
you deepened the armhole (bottom, left). Affer extending the sleeve cap by the amount you length- 
ened the armhole, taper the new sleeve seam to the wrist, using a curved ruler (above). Then 
smooth out the sleeve cap, eliminating the peaks at the base of the armhole. 


2. Flatten the sleeve cap. You can’t just 
trim off the cap to flatten it, as this would 
shorten the finished sleeve length. Instead, 
you must lift the underarm by slashing 
and lifting the sleeve-underarm area. 
Draw a horizontal slash line on the sleeve 
about 1 in. below the base of the armhole 
and two vertical slash lines about 2 in. to 
each side of the shoulder-seam notch. Cut 
along the lines, leaving intact the center 
portion of the horizontal line and a tiny 
section of paper at the top of each of the 
vertical slash lines to serve as pivot points. 
Lay the slashed sleeve on a large, new sheet 
of paper, taping down only the center por- 
tion. Extend the horizontal line beyond 
the sleeve seam. 
3. Lift (spread) the slashed segments by at 
least the amount that you deepened the 
armhole (in my case, 2 in.), measured from 
the base of the armhole to the extended 
horizontal line (2). The more you spread, 
the more underarm folds you'll get. Tape 
down the triangular sections. Blend the 
new sleeve-cap line smoothly with pencil 
and curves, eliminating the peaks at the 
base of the armhole. 
4. Make the new sleeve fit the newarmhole 
by lengthening the cap by the amount that 
you lengthened the armhole (the ditfer- 
ence in length between the old armhole 
and the new armhole from step 1): Extend 
the cap at each side by half this amount. 
Taper the new sleeve seam to the wrist, 
curving the line to give a pleasing shape to 
the sleeve (3). To duplicate the sleeve-seam 
curve on the other side, fold over the paper 
lengthwise, matching the end points of the 
sleeve seams. (To match, stick one pin 


through both end points at the wrist and 
another through the end points at the arm- 
hole.) Cut both sleeve seams together along 
the curve. 

Double-check your work by comparing 
the new sleeve-cap measurement with the 
new armhole measurement: The cap length 
should be the measurement of the arm- 
hole, plus the amount of ease you want. 
You need less ease for a flatter cap; a totally 
flat-cap sleeve may have no ease at all. 

Correct the notches. Move the lower ones 
on the front and back bodice armholes 
across to the new armhole curve, main- 
taining the same positions. Measure from 
side seam to notch on the bodice-front arm- 
hole and mark the lower notch on the sleeve 
front this distance from the sleeve seam. 
Repeat for the back. If your sleeve has a 
second set of notches (as mine does), main- 
tain the original distances between the 
notches on both armhole and sleeve cap. 
Measure the length of the armscye on the 
bodice front. Mark a small dot on the sleeve 
cap this distance from the sleeve seam. Re- 
peat for the back. Position the shoulder- 
seam notch on the sleeve cap midway be- 
tween these two points to distribute the 
ease evenly between front and back. Add 
seam allowances. Trim excess paper. 

The first few times you make these pat- 
tern changes, test them in muslin. Once 
vou understand the principles, you'll find 
that they're not hard to make, and a whole 
new world of sleeves will be opened to you.[] 


Jann Jasper, a patternmaker and free- 
lance writer in New York City, is a fre- 
quent contributor to Threads. 
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Memones of Home 
FOoric Collages affirm the 
continuly of Pueblo life 


by Charmaine Bradley 


ll my tapestries begin with a 
title, a poem, a feeling of re- 
membering and longing to be 
home. Home is Acoma Pueb- 
lo, one of the 19 pueblos in New Mexico. It 
is where I grew up and where I return to 
regain my strength and to restore myself as 
I strive to exist in a world that is different 
from my Native American world. Acoma 
stands alone—peaceful, strong, and majes- 
tic. Each of my tapestries is born of a deep 
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and reverent respect for my home, my cul- 
ture, and my heritage. The pride and 
strength of my people are the warp and 
woot of my tapestries. 

Although my pieces are not tapestries in 
the true sense of the word, I call them that 
because my grandmothers, whose English 
is minimal, are more familiar and more 
comfortable with the word tapestry than 
with appliqué. And so am I, because the 
absent bodies or faces of the Pueblo people 


are the same as the background material. 
This is my way of representing our belief in 
our oneness with Mother Earth. From 
Mother Earth, who is our provider, we 
emerge, and back to Mother Earth we re- 
turn. Thus, I believe that all is woven to- 
gether as in a tapestry. Most of my tapes- 
tries show only the backs of people. This 
draws the viewers into the picture, allow- 
ing each person to make his or her own 
identification of the figures. 
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“Sisters,” one of the first tapestries that Char- 
maine Bradley made, is special because it pays 
homage fo her sisters and the other Acoma 
women of the Water Clan. The matrilineal clan 
organization identifies, separates, and bonds 
Pueblo sociely, and most of Bradley’s pieces 
are of andaboutthe women of her Pueblo. 


Culture and fabric 
Throughout the year, social and religious 
activities and dances for various purposes 
and functions occur at Acoma and the oth- 
er pueblos. An important part of these events 
is the distinct dress worn by my people. As 
I have participated, I have come to realize 
that my Native American world is enveloped 
in fabric and that, indeed, it ts fabric— 
strong, enduring fabric that from time un- 
known has played an active role in helping 
to identify us. Thus, in my tapestries, I try 
to use the traditional fabrics and materials 
of my Pueblo world to depict its people. 
I cut up old denim pants to make the 
pants of my figures; and I use scraps of rib- 
bons, lace, and material left over from tra- 
ditional Pueblo dresses that I have designed 
and sewn. I make most of the objects, such 
as homes and mesas, of 100% cotton calico. I 
like it because of the many colors in a sin- 
gle piece. Thus, a “brown” house is a house 
of brown, blue, red, green, pink, etc. I play 
with these hints of color to harmonize my 
picture and achieve the desired unity of 
buildings and people. Using the same type 
of material for the buildings and people’s 
clothing is my way of representing our be- 
lief in our unity with nature. I also use 
plain broadcloth to break up the busyness 
of the calico and to blend the prints together. 
“Sisters” (facing page) shows my older 
twin sisters, my younger sisters, and me 
with traditional Acoma potteries on our 
heads. We're carrying these water-filled pots 
to the War Chief’s cornfield in the valley 
below Acoma. Our clothing is made of ma- 
terial commonly used for our shawls and 
ceremonial dresses, material I can find only 
in the area trading posts. My sisters tease 
me about this tapestry because I’ve shown 
them using their hands to balance their 
pots, while I balance mine without my hands. 
This was one of my first tapestries. It’s an 
excellent example of learning the hard way. 
I embroidered all the potteries on my sim- 
ple Singer sewing machine. Because of the 
fabric’s loose weave, I took a big chance. I 
penciled the designs on white muslin, then 
filled in the areas with black and orange- 
brown threads, characteristic colors of our 
Acoma potteries. Now I hand-embroider my 
pottery designs. It’s much easier, and I feel 
that doing them this way shows proper re- 
spect to the Acoma potters, who, like my 
mother, laboriously paint their potteries 
with the traditional yucca paintbrush. Be- 
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ing miles from Acoma, my yucca brush is 
an embroidery needle. I feel a unity with 
my people as I, too, “paint” my pottery. 


Making a tapestry 

I design my tapestries on a drawing tablet 
and then transfer the sketch to sheets of 
newspaper. The feeling I want to convey 
determines the work’s size. I spread the 
newspapers out on the floor and copy my 
crude sketches, using the newsprint for 
line guides. I use a thick, red permanent 
marker so I can see my design easily. 

Next, I decide on the colors, textures, 
and patterns of the materials by laying 6-in. 
folded blocks of the ones I’m considering 
beside each other to see if the colors and 
patterns are complementary and convey 
the effect I want. When I’ve selected the 
fabrics, I cut up my newspaper “patterns” 
and use them to cut out my material. Piece 
by piece, I lay the materials out on the 
background material. I usually use 100% 
cotton denim or heavy canvas. 

To ease the application of sewing my pieces 
together, I iron Stitch Witchery, a basting 
glue, to the backs of my pieces before sew- 
ing them to the tapestry. First I work with 
the smaller pieces that are on the larger 
ones. I arrange these pieces, iron them in 
place, and zigzag them onto the larger ones. 
Then I apply the background objects— 
mountains and mesas—to my canvas. As I 
sew, I have to remember what goes in front 


of what because it is difficult to rip and 
rearrange. To complete the tapestry, I even- 
tually add foreground figures, details, and 
any tiny pieces. 

I almost always use black thread to zig- 
zag my pieces. I like this block effect; it al- 
lows separate figures to stand alone, but at 
the same time it unifies the whole picture. 
The width of the outline varies according 
to the subject. For example, I usually make 
the lines around my mesas and houses 
wider than the lines around my smaller 
pieces to emphasize their size. | sometimes 
deepen perspective by making the zigzag 
wider at the foreground and thinning it as 
it recedes. To do this, I monitor the zigzag- 
width gauge on my machine. I zigzag around 
all the pieces; I never leave any pieces with 
unfinished edges. Our grandmothers and 
mothers teach us to take great care with 
the inside of our embroidery work as well 
as the outside, so my tapestries are virtually 
reversible. I give them the same attention 
that we give to clothing for the dance cere- 
monies because I make my tapestries not 
only for myself but for my grandmothers, 
for my mothers, and for all Acoma children 
who will someday carry on the Acoma way 
of life. Existence, struggle, survival—that is 
what my tapestries are all about. UO 


Charmaine Bradley is a Native American 
pursuing a Ph.D. in education at Texas 
A&M University in College Station, TX. 


“Saving the Places” is about the importance of children in the continuity of Pueblo culture. It is also 
a comical reminder of the children’s responsibility to save their grandparents’ seats in the Plaza, offen 
gelting up early and waiting, sleepy but proud, in Grandfather's blanket or Grandmother's shawl. 
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by Jerry Sider 


_ had been looking for a week and 

finally found them: burgundy denim 
bell-bottoms. But my visit to the 
fitting room was a flop; I returned 
the pants to the salesclerk. I was 
walking away when he asked, “What was 
wrong with them?” 

“They didn’t fit,’ I answered. His voice 
rising, he said to my back, “What do you 
expect? Theyre jeans.” 

Designing and making my own clothes 
has been a consuming hobby for many 
vears (dating back, more or less, to my en- 
counter with the salesclerk in 1969), so by 
now I’m spoiled by the luxury of a custom 
fit. The clothes I make are the clothes I 
really live in. About half my waking hours, 
that includes jeans (photo, tacing page). 

My jeans fit well because I draft my own 
pattern; I derived the method and the basic 
shape from a tailor’s patternmaking method 
that I discovered in Jane Rhinehart’s How 
to Make Men’s Clothes (1975), which is un- 
fortunately out of print. It’s an invaluable 
book for anyone, male or female, who is 
serious about clothesmaking. A draft is an 
ingenious and accurate way of communi- 
cating a pattern without having to print it 
full-scale, which allows for variations based 
on different body measurements. Drafts 
don’t eliminate the need for muslin test 
garments, because they don’t automatically 
deal with posture problems; they simply 
provide a carefully length-and-width ad- 
justed version of whatever pattern the draft 
is for. Yowll find my jeans draft on p. 60 
and instructions for using it below. 

The draft is for men’s jeans, so women 
who can comfortably (or almost) wear men’s 
jeans will also find it useful. If your mea- 
surements include a big difference (more 
than 10 in.) between waist and hips, and 
vou like jeans that are fitted in the waist, 
perhaps you'll find that my analysis is a 
good starting place for adapting a women’s 
pants draft. I have a few suggestions for 
modifving the draft for a female shape. The 
construction is the same for male or fe- 
male, but before we get into that, let’s see 
why classic jeans look the way they do. 





The jeans shape: Secrets revealed 

Five pockets and indigo denim do not a 
pair of Levis make. A tight fit is even less 
important; it took me years of tinkering 
with Rhinehart’s pattern for classic slacks 
to understand that jeans aren’t merely un- 
dersized slacks. No, the trick to making an 
authentic pair of jeans lies in the shape; 


Jerry Sider’s jeans, facing page, dont give away 


their secret too easily; the extra something is 
that theyre custom-fitted and handmade. 
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and that shape depends on the design of 
the crotch, and, to a lesser extent, the leg. 

Look at the angle of the fly seam in the 
top drawing on the facing page. It’s angled 
farther away from the vertical than the fly 
on the slacks. When slacks are zipped, the 
fabric around the crotch hangs relatively 
straight. But when jeans are zipped, the 
angle of the fly seam causes a slight pouch 
to form at the front of the crotch. The waist 
dips slightly, and the front of the pants 
tends to pull horizontally across the hips. 
The relatively shallow (from front to back) 
crotch narrows the top of the leg and pulls 
the waistband down to the top of the hips. 

Compare the position and shape of the 
legs in the two pattern fronts. On the slacks, 
the leg is more or less centered between 
the crotch point and the outseam; from the 
knee to the cuff, the leg is symmetrical. 
The jeans leg is set farther to the outside, 
away from the crotch, and the cuff isn’t ex- 
actly centered under the knee. When a hu- 
man being puts on the jeans, the wide-set 
leg is bent inward. A break occurs at the 
top of the leg, and as a result, those nifty 
horizontal creases radiate from the crotch. 

Here are some suggestions for adapting 
the pattern for women’s jeans. Obviously 
this pouch business is inappropriate. Mak- 
ing the center-front waistline (point 9 on 
the draft) only % to % in. from point 1 will 
flatten out the front of the crotch and make 
the waist fit more comfortably across the 
top of the lower abdomen. 

You might want to make the crotch and 
top of the legs snugger; simply trim a strip 
from the top of the back inseam that tapers 
into the thigh. Or it may be that the extra 
room in the crotch will allow you to wear 
the pants higher on your waist than would 
be comfortable fora man. Pull ’em up, take 
in the waist a bit, and the jeans will begin 
to curve and hug in all the right places. 


Taking measurements 

Determining your measurements is the be- 
ginning of the design process. If you or 
vour subject has been wearing jeans that 
would be perfect if they were just a bit 
longer in the rise or a touch looser in the 
waist, this is your opportunity to incorpo- 
rate those modifications into your pattern. 

Measure the hips in the usual way, over 
the underwear, and parallel to the floor all 
the way around, rounding off the measure- 
ment to the nearest ‘2 in. 

The waist measurement is actually taken 
around the top of the hips, about 1’ in. 
below the real waist. Or you can measure 
the inside of the waistband of a pair of 
pants that fit comfortably at that height. 
The best way to obtain the other three 
measurements is also to measure a pair of 
jeans that’s close to what you want, adding 


or subtracting to the measurements to make 
them perfect. Measure the outseam (top of 
the waistband to the end of the leg) and the 
inseam (crotch to the end of the leg), and 
subtract the second measurement from the 
first to get the length of the rise. 


Drafting: First steps 

The basic tools for drafting are simple; heavy 
paper in rolls (brown wrapping paper is 
good), sharp pencils, clean erasers, a 
curved ruler, and a drafting square. 

I only recently discovered the drafting 
square, available in some fabric stores and 
from most tailors’ suppliers. The square 
will enable you to draw perfect right angles 
(and we'll be making lots), and it will serve 
as an ordinary 24-in. ruler, but its main 
virtue is that it displays measurements that 
are specifically required for the drafting 
process. If you scan the instructions in the 
draft, voull see things like: “12 to 14 is 
one-fourth the cuff measurement minus 
‘4 in.” If your cuff is 16’4 in., you could 
divide that by 4 or just look at the square: 
along one edge you'll see “4ths.” Next to 
that, vou’ll see numbers, as in the photo 
below. Find 164 in the “4ths” section, and 
that will be one-fourth of 16’4 in., mea- 
sured from the corner of the square. If the 
number you need is outside the “4ths,” the 
next section is “Halves,” so just double any 
of the numbers there, and you'll be able to 
read that section in fourths. Along the other 
arm of the square you can read in “12ths,” 
“Oths,” “3rds,” and so forth. If vou don’t feel 
like investing in a square, you can use a 
record album. It will give you an acceptable 
90° angle, and a ruler and a calculator can 
supply the odd dimensions, but the num- 
bers will be in decimals. 

Unrolla length of brown wrapping paper 
1 ft. longer than the length of your out- 





The tailors square is also a primitive calculator; 
fo divide a measurement into fourths, just find 
your dimension on the “4ths” scale and mea- 
sure from the corner of the square. 


A jeans draft for men 


Front 

To start the front draft, draw 

a straight line—about 1 ft. 
longer than the pants outseam— 
down the center of a sheet of 
paper. Point 1 is on that line, 
3 or 4 in. from the top. 

¢From point 1 to 2 is the 
outseam Measurement minus 
the waistband width (1'A in. 


is the standard waistband width). 


e2to3 is the 

inseam measurement. 

e3 to 4, the knee position, is 
one-half the inseam minus 2 in. 
e3 to 5 is one-twelfth the 

hip measurement. Draw parallel 
lines through 1, 2, 3, 4, and 

©) perpendicular to line 1-2, 
extending about 3 in. to the 
left and about 1 ft. to the right. 
e5 to 6 is one-fourth the hip 
measurement minus '/ in. 

¢7 is 6 in. directly below 6 
(use the square), the same 
distance from line 1-2 as 6. 

e3 to 8 is one-twelfth the 

hip measurement minus 1 in. 
el to9 is Ain. 

¢9 to 10 is one-fourth the 


waist Measurement minus *% in. 
e11 is midway between 5 and 6. 


e Draw a vertical line the 
length of the pattern through 
point 11, parallel to line 1-2. 
Point 12 is where the line 
crosses the horizontal line 
through point 2. 

e13 is where line 11-12 and 
the line through 4 intersect. 


e Establish the circumference 
of the cuffs. I use 16 in. 
Overestimate if in doubt; it’s 
easy to narrow cuffs. 

e 12 to 14 is one-fourth the 


eutt measurement minus 4 in. 


e12 to 15 isthe same 
distance as 12 to 14. 
©16 to 4 is % in. 


eConnect the dots, and the 


from 9 to d; continue the 

line in a shallow curve to 8. 
Starting again at 9, draw a 

line perpendicular to line 9-5 
until it’s about % in. below 
line 9-10; then curve up to 10. 
Draw a curve from 10 to 6; 

the last ineh should be vertical. 


e Extend the line to 7. 
eConnect 7 to 15 witha 
straight line. Then redraw the 
angle at 7 as a smooth curve. 
«Connect 16 to 14 witha 
straight line. 

e Draw a shallow curve from 

8 to 16 that straightens out 2 to 
3 in. above the Knee line and 
flows smoothly into line 16-14. 
The angle at 8 should be 
slightly larger than 90°. 

¢17 is the intersection of 

line 4-13 and the outseam; 
label it after vou’ve drawn 

the pattern outline. 

¢ My pocket line begins 

4 in. left of 10 on the waist 
edge and ends 3 in. below 10 on 
the side seam. The line begins 
vertically at the waist, curves 
broadly, and ends horizontally. 
eT locate the fly notch by 


making the distance from point 


3 to the notch the same as 
the distance from point 8 to 
point 3, measuring on the 
curve. Transfer all the point 
numbers to the inside of the 
pattern outline and cut it out. 


Back 


The dratt for the back has 
three parts: the leg and crotch, 
the slope, and the voke. 

¢On a second sheet of paper, 
the same length as the first, 
draw a line down the center. 
Lay the pattern front on the 
paper, + or 5 in. from the 

top, aligning the vertical line 
11-12 with the line vou've 
just drawn, and draw around it. 
Draw extensions of the 


Jeans draft, front and back 
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horizontal lines on the pattern- 
back paper and transfer to 

the outline points 5, 6, 8, 14, 
15,16, and 17. Points for the 
back will start with 21; work 
from the bottom up. 

14 to 21 and 15 to 22 is 4 in. 
© 16 to 23 and 17 to 24 is “% in. 
¢8 to 25 is one-twelfth the 

hip measurement minus 2 in. 
¢To locate point 25, draw a 
circle with point 8 as the 
center and the distance from 

8 to 25 as the radius. Now, 
measure a straight line from 
point 8 to point 16 and 
subtract A in.; measure off 


this new length from point 23 
to where it touches the 

circle. That point is 25 

e26 is 1° in. from 6. 
eConnect 21 to 23 witha 
straight line. 

eConnect 22 to 24 with a 
straight line. 

e From 25 draw a curve to 23 
so it flows into line 21-23. 


Pattern-back guide 


The angle and length of the 
center-back seam in the flat 
pattern determine how the 
seat. section will fit the seat 
from side to side and from 


pattern will appear: Draw a line 


seam and tape it to a hard, smooth surtace; 
T use the floor. Draw a line down the mid- 
dle of the paper, and mark point 1 on the 
line 3 or 4 in. from the top. The first steps 
in the draft involve laying out the outseam 
and inseam measurements and establish- 
ing the knee level, along the line and in 
relation to point 1. We'll draw lines at right 
angles to the first line at those points, cre- 
ating a simple grid. All the remaining points 
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that we need to establish the jeans front 
will be determined by measurements laid 
out along these lines; and we'll complete 
the pattern by connecting the dots, using 
the curve and the square. 

For the back we'll lay out another sheet 
of paper, we'll trace the front pattern and 
points onto it for reference, and then we’ll 
stait marking off points for the back, up to 
the crotch level. Above that, we’ll have to 


draft a separate piece, the pattern back 
guide, which establishes the slope, or the 
angle of the seat section (everything that’s 
above the crotch) in relation to the vertical. 
After aligning the guide with the back draft 
and tracing around it, the back will be 
complete, but it will still be necessary to 
convert the dart section into a yoke, all of 
which is detailed above. [ll leave the shape 
and position of the pockets up to you; vou 
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Pattern-back guide 


Superimpose guide on back 
draft, matching points X and 
26; then pivot until line A-H 
hits point 5. 
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Pattern back 


top to bottom in the finished 
garment. Rhinehart’s method 
establishes that angle and length 
by incorporating the relevant 
measurements—waist, hips, and 
rise—into an extra pattern 
piece, the pattern-back guide, 
which, with my modifications, 
is drawn like this: 

¢On paper a few inches 

longer than vour rise, draw 
three 1-ft.-long horizontal 
lines the same distance apart as 
lines 9-10 (waist), 5-6 (hips), 
and 8-3 (rise) on the pattern 
front. Near the left. end of the 
bottom line, mark point A. 


eA to B is one-fourth the 

hip measurement plus 1% in.. 
e Square up from A to find C 
on the top line; square up from 
B to find D on the top line. 
Line C-D equals line A-B. 

eA to E is one-fourth the 

waist plus ‘& in. 

eCto FandG to D are each 
half of E to B. (In other words, 
the A to E measurement is 
centered on the top line.) 
¢eConnect A to F; extend the 
line /% in. to point H. 

¢Connect Bto G and mark 
point X where the line intersects 
the middle horizontal line. 

ef is midway between F and G. 
eJ and Kare ‘A in. on either 
side of I. 

¢L is 2 in. directly below I. 

e Draw lines J-L and K-L. 

e Starting at H, draw a line 
perpendicular to line A-Tf until it 
dips '& in. below the horizontal 
line; then curve up to J. 
Connect K to G with a curve 
that dips '& in. below the 
horizontal line. 

e Extend lines A-H and B-G 

2 to 3 in. below line A-B. 


¢Cut out the guide and place 
it on the pattern back so that 
point X is touching point 26. 
Using point X/26 as a pivot, 
swing the guide up until line 
A-H touches point 5 (drawing 
at. top left). That establishes 
the correct slope for the seat. 
¢ Before vou trace around 

the guide, take a few minutes 
to observe how the back 

guide works. Move point X on 
the guide back and forth 
along line 5-26, readjusting the 
slope as you go. What. you'll 
see (approximately, since we're 
not changing the size of the 
guide) is what happens to the 
shape of the seat when the 
hip measurement changes but 
the waist and rise remain 
constant. As you decrease the 
hips (by moving the guide in), 


just above, 8. The angle at 2¢é 


the angle of the slope becomes 
shallower, and the seat seam 
shorter; the pants will have a 
flat vertical curve over the 
seat. As you widen the hips, the 
angle becomes steeper, and 
the seat seam longer, to cover a 
full seat. 

eTf vou have flat hips but a full 
seat, 'y moving point X out 

’z in. or more from 26 before 
drawing the slope. For broad 
hips and a flat seat, move X in 
before drawing the slope. 

e For a snugger seat. in all 
directions, move in X and 26 
together; the circumference 

of the seat will decrease as the 
slope becomes shallower. 

Keep in mind that moving the 
guide only ’% in. results in 
almost a 'A-in. change 

in the length of the seat 

seam; be accurate in your 
drawing and conservative in 
vour alterations. 

¢Draw around the guide 

from point 5 to point X; then 
label points H and G on the 
guide outline. Starting at G, 
draw a tlat curve through 
point 26; it straightens out 
about 3 or 4 in. above point 
24 and then flows into line 
22-24. Draw the outseam 
curve through point 26 even if 
vou've adjusted the slope so 

X and 26 don’t coincide. 

e Line H-5 continues in a curve 
to 25, passing through, or 
should be slightly less than 
90°. Cut out the pattern back. 


Yoke 


On jeans, the datt is converted 
into a voke. I make a mark on 
the outseam of the pattern 
back 1% in. down from the 
waist. I draw a line from that 
point to the tip of the dart, 
then continue on to the seat 
seam fora yoke that’s about 
2% in. deep in the back. As 


long as the voke line goes 
through the tip of the dart 
(center drawing), vou can tilt it 
any way you want, but the 
back should be deeper than 
the side. 

¢Diraw a line through the 
middle of the dart extending a 
few inches past the tip, 
marking the dart location on 
the pattern below it, and 

then cut off the top of the 
pattern back along the voke 
line; the top on each side of the 
dart will fall into two pieces. 
Match up the sides of the dart 
and tape the pieces together, 
closing the dart. Outline this 
taped piece on a new sheet of 
paper and label the corners 0, 
P,Q, and R. 

e Connect Q to R witha 
straight line, extending the line 
a bit in both directions. 
Measure the dart length 
between line Q-R and 

the tip; let’s call it the 

dart. cutoff. 

¢On the back pattern, label 
the two ends of the voke line 8 
and T. Tape a strip of paper 

to the pattern back that 
extends 1 in. above 5-T. 

¢ Point U to line S-T is equal 
to the dart cutoff: it’s located 
on the paper strip along the 
line you drew through the tip 
of the dart. Connect 8 to T 
with a broad curve through U, 
and cut along the curve. 

¢To make the bottom edge 

of the voke match the length of 
the curve S-T: 

Mark point V, Ae in. from Q. 

Mark point W, ‘Asin. from R. 

Connect 0 to V with a 
straight line. 

Connect P to W with a 
slight curve. 

Smooth 0 to P with a curve 
that. passes just above the top 
end of the dart. Make sure 
the angle at 0 remains 90°. Cut 
along the new outline, and 
the voke is complete. —J.S. 


can be creative, or you can just copy a pair 


of your favorite jeans. 

This draft does not include seam allow- 
ances, cuff turnups, or a waistband. You'll 
probably be making flat-felled seams all 
over the place, so including allowances for 
these in the drafting instructions would be 
needlessly complicated. Once you come up 
with a pattern vou like, redraw it with the 
seam allowances included, or just note the 
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allowances on the basic pattern and cut 
them as you come to them. 


My instructions should give you a pair of 
jeans that are snug but not tight. If you 


want tight-fitting pants, simply underesti- 
mate your hip measurementa little bit; the 
draft will be reduced evenly in all direc- 
tions. However, just to play it safe the first 
time you make your jeans, leave an extra 
’” in. of fabric along the hips and an extra 


’ in. along the leg at the top of the back 
inseam. Remember to preshrink the denim 
before you cut it. 


Construction 

The first thing that I do is to sew the yokes 
to the backs. The flat-felled fold points down: 
Cut a %’-in. seam allowance for the yoke, 
‘4 in. for the back piece; sew at the seam- 
line, wrong sides together; and then fold 
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Making a button fly 


lf you want authenticity, you may as well go all fhe way; 
youll never have fhe complete low-down, hip-rolling, 


a hie 


DD cast beens Vey Peed oe 


bluejeans look wifhout a button fly. 






‘ , Right front, 


“ + A\ 
4. Draw and thread-trace \ \ 
CF seamline ‘se in. inside  \ 
drafted CF from inseam wi 
to notch, widening out fo >>, 
% in. inside at waist, . \ 


2. From thread line, cut right fly \ 


with Yin. seam allowance and >< | 


clip % in. at notch. 


3. Fold % in. of seam allowance ~ 
over to wrong side above notch. . 
Below notch, fold % in. to right side. ~ 
Press and baste lower fold. 


Left 


6. To form buttonhole nee front, 
strip, fold in half a WS 


Strip of outer cloth 
3% in. wide and as 
long as left fly facing. 
Cut out side curve to 
match fly facing. 


7. Make keyhole bufton- 
holes, % in. inside fold. 


8. Pin and baste buttonhole 
strip % in. inside edge of fly. \ 
Folded edge wont match fly \, 
curve. Overcast fogefher 
raw edges of facing 
and strip. 


11. Cut button strip from folded fabric 


5% in. wide and extending 1 in. below notch. 


—————— 








| 





Strip is 1% in. wide on y 
fold. Cut inside 
edge fo match curve 

of fly seam. f 


(2 







Left front, 







' 4. Cut left fly with %in. 
seam allowance. 


- §. Optional fly facing 
{2% in. wide; ex- 
tends % in. below 
notch): Stitch along 
CF, trim facing 
seam allowance, 
~~ ¢ and furn. Topstitch 
\ at % in. from waist 


\ (For another method 
\ look at a pair of 
, commercial jeans.) 


a! 
4, bis \ to % in. above notch. 


»z 


9. Atfach facing 
and strip to 
Jeans front with 
two rows of fop- 
stitching % in. 
apart. Outer row 
is 1% in. 
from edge. 
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Right 
front, 


== 


7~ 

10. Overlap left front on 
right front, along 
thread-traced line 
from step 1, matching 
inseam and nofches. 
Topstitch with two 
rows Ys in. apart, 
catching seam allow- 
ance on right side. 


12. Match inside edge of button strip 
fo raw edge of seam allowance on 
wrong side of right front. 

Overcast edges together. 

On right side, topstitch 
through all layers ‘“« in. 
from folded edge; 
stitch from waist ©) 
to notch, 










‘ 


13. Sew buftons 
to strip % in. from 


folded edge. 14. Machine- 


Hand-tack bottom bar-tack 
of strip to inside ~__/; Se thal 
f crotch seam) é 
oa oN through all 
layers. 


the wider allowance over the narrower one 
and topstitch. 

Next are the pockets, front and back. For 
the back patches, make a cardboard tem- 
plate of the finished shape so both pockets 
will be the same, and press the seam allow- 
ances over it. Stitch down the opening edge; 
then topstitch the whole thing in place. 
The only trick to the standard front-scoop 
pockets is to cut the actual pocketing so 
that it is out of the way of the side seams, 
as Shown in the draft for the jeans front. I 
dont French-seam the pocket bags, but 
simply overcast them. Don’t forget the lit- 
tle patch pocket inset on the pocket facing 
on the right-hand side. 

The fly is next; see “Maliing a button fly” 
at left for instructions. 

Attach the back pieces to the front with 
flat-felled seams ('% in. for the front seam 
allowance, 4 in. in back). Levi’s are flat- 
felled on the inseams, but [’d rather see 
the decorations, so I just fell the outseams. 
At the point where the pocket seam joins 
the back piece, cut away as many under- 
layers of the flat-felled seam as you can in 
order to reduce the bulk; make sure that 
no cut edges are visible in the finished 
seam. Tack this section firmly in place be- 
fore you topstitch. 

Attach the two back pieces along the seat 
with a flat-felled seam; the right side should 
overlap the left. At the point where the 
voke seams come together, reduce bulk as 
described above. 

Turn the pants inside out and line up 
the front and back inseams. If you’ve used 
my fly instructions, keep in mind that the 
true crotch line on the front, below the fly, 
is the folded edge of the flat-felled seam; it 
should line up with the true crotch line on 
back; i.e., the line of topstitching farthest 
from the flat-felled fold. In one grand ges- 
ture, stitch up one leg, across the crotch, 
and down the other leg. 

The waistband is just a big rectangle, 
folded in half, and as long as the waist 
seam, plus the width of the right fly and 
two “’-in. seam allowances. The finished 
width is 1/4 in; I add two seam allowances 
and cut one long edge on a selvage, which 
self-finishes the band on the inside. Each 
tinished belt loop is '2 in. wide and 2% in. 
long; vou’ll need seven loops: two in the 
front, two at each side, one at the center 

back, and two in between. You can see the 
topstitching details in the close-up photo 
on p. 59. O 


If you decide to experiment with Jerry 
Sider’s draft to make a pair of women’s 
jeans, please write to us to tell us about 
your experiences. —The Editors 

Jerry Sider isa writer and producer of 
audio-visual material in Los Angeles, CA. 
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Left-ha 


by Robin Treland 


any things in this right- 

handed world are more 

difticult for the leftie to 

; * earn than knitting. Be- 

ing left- hanced I hold the working needle 
in my left hand and knit from left to right; 


the results look just like those achieved by 


a rightie. In fact, a left-handed person can 
knit just as easily as a right-handed one, 
and knitting left-handed is also usefulfora 
right-hander (see “Leftward knitting for right- 
ward knitters,” p. 65). You just need an un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals and a little 
left-tailored instruction. Once you under- 
stand the basics—casting on, knitting and 
purling, increasing and decreasing, bind- 
ing off—voure ready to translate right-handed 
instructions (see p. 65). Many excellent 
books can tell you about the other basics: 
tension, gauge, and finishing. 
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Knitting basics 

Double cast-on is used for the foundation 
row. You begin in the middle of a length of 
varn, using both ends to form the stitches. 
Multiply the number of stitches you need 
by A in. for lightweight varn or by 1 in. for 
medium-weight or heavyweight yarn. Draw 
out this length, plus an additional 30 in. 
Form a slipknot loop at the measured length 
and put it on a needle. Place the ball of 
varn to the left and the long tail to the 
right. Start with the needle in your left 
hand and wrap the ball end of yarn over 
vour left index finger. 

With your right hand, form a loop over 
vour thumb or index finger by bringing the 
finger down over the varn tail and scooping 
it toward yourself. Slip the loop onto the 
tip of the needle, keeping vour finger in it. 
Wrap the yarn in your left hand across the 


thing. 


In€ Basics OF Ne Craii for sotige-™ 





needle from right to left (drawing A, p. 64). 
Then lift the loop on your right finger up 
and over the tip of the needle. Pull up slack 
in the newly formed stitch with the yarn 
tail. When casting on this way, you can 
pass the needle from hand to hand as nec- 
essary or anchor it between your knees 
(my preference). Use the 30-in. tail that re- 
mains after casting on to sew the side seam 
when youre finished knitting. 

Knitting involves two stitches. The knit 
stitch looks smooth and flat, like rows of 
interconnected V’s; and the purl stitch is 
bumpy. To make the knit stitch (k), hold 
the needle with the stitches in your right 
hand. Wrap the varn over your left index 
finger, for American- or English-style knit- 


Left-handed and right-handed kniffing are mirror 
images of each other. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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hirisiopier © Lap 
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ting (over your right index finger for Conti- 
nental knitting), and hold the empty nee- 
dle gently but firmly between the middle 
finger and thumb of your left hand. Insert 
the tip of the left needle into the front of 
the first stitch, passing under the right 
needle (drawing B, below). With your left 
hand, wrap the yarn around the tip of the 
left needle. The yarn comes under the nee- 
dle toward you, and then over the top away 
from you. Pull the wrapped yarn through 
the stitch by moving the left needle down, 
under, and in front of the right needle, 
slipping the old loop off the right needle. 
The newly formed stitch is on the left nee- 
dle. As you work knit stitches, the yarn al- 
ways remains behind the work. 

To make the purl stitch (p), hold the 
needles as you did to knit, but insert the 
left needle from the back to the front of the 
stitch. The yarn comes from in front of the 
work, wraps over the left needle, and goes 
back under it (drawing C). Pull the new 
stitch through toward the back of the work 
(away from you), slipping the old stitch 
from the right needle. As you purl, the 
varn is always in front of the work. 

While it’s best to complete a row before 
setting the work down, this is not always 
possible. If you’re interrupted midrow, re- 


Left-handed knitting basics 


Casting on left-handed 


Holding ball end of yarn in left hand 
and yarn tail in right, scoop a loop 
with right index finger and slip it 
onto needle. Carry ball end across 
needle from right fo left, and lift 
loop over it and off needle. 


= ee ——_ —— = 


Left-handed knit stitch 
B 





Insert leff needle from front to back 
of 1st st on right needle. Wrap yarn 
from under needle, over fop, and 
away; and pull wrap through loop. 
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member that the yarn always hangs from 
the purl side of the left needle. If it’s on the 
right needle, turn the work over to resume 
knitting or purling. 


Increasing, decreasing, binding off 
A sewer cuts a pattern from existing fabric, 
but a knitter builds the fabric to conform 
to the pattern. Thus you shape the garment 
pieces either by decreasing (for armholes 
or necklines) or by increasing (for sleeves 
or in order to add fullness). You usually in- 
crease and decrease on knit rows because 
it’s easier. 

There are several ways lo tnerease a stitch. 
Only one of these methods, knitting into 
the front and back of the same stitch, dif- 
fers from the technique used in right-handed 
knitting. Knit a stitch as usual, but don’t 
slide the old stitch off the right needle. In- 
stead, twist the left needle to the back side 
of the right needle and reinsert it in the 
back of the same stitch (drawing D). Knit 
the stitch again, and slide the old stitch 
from the right needle. 

There are several ways to decrease a stitch 
anywhere in the row. The simplest method 
is to knit 2 sts together as one (K2tog), as 
shown in drawing E. They’ll slant toward 
the left. 
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Left-handed puri stitch 
Cc 





Insert left needle from back to front 
of 1st st on right needle. Wrap 

yarn from over needle, and pull 
wrap fhrough loop. 
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For a decrease that slants to the right 
(sl-Kl-psso), slip 1 st from the right to the 
left needle knitwise but without knitting it, 
knit the next stitch, and pass the slipped 
stitch over the knit stitch with the tip of 
the right needle (drawing F). 

When you've completed a piece, you fin- 
ish the edge by binding off the remaining 
stitches. You can also bind off to decrease 
more than 1 st ata time, such as for arm- 
holes, necklines, or buttonholes. 

You can bind off either knitting or purl- 
ing, but you normally bind off only from 
the beginning of a row. Knit 2 sts, and pass 
the first stitch over the second stitch, just 
as in the sl-k1-psso decrease. You’ve bound 
off 1 st,and 1 stremains on the left needle. 
Knit another stitch and again pass the first 
stitch over the second stitch, and so forth, 
until you’ve bound off the required num- 
ber of stitches. You’ll never have more 
than 2 sts on the left needle as you're bind- 
ing off. When only 1 st remains, cut the 
varn and pull the end through the stitch to 
finish it. 


Customizing patterns 

Patterns and stitch directions are always 
written for right-handers, so you'll need to 
be aware of a few things when using them. 


Increasing left-handed 
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Knit into front of stitch, but don't remove 
old loop. Insert leff needle info back of 
loop, and knit a 2nd st into if. 
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Decreasing left-handed 
Knit 2 together (k2tog) \ 
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Insert left needle into 2 sts, 2nd st 
first, and knit them together as 1 st— 
Cecreose slants fo left. 


Slip-knit-pass slip stitch over (sl-k1-psso) 





For a right slant, slip 1st st to left needle without 


__ knitting; knit next stitch. Using right needle, 


lift slipped stitch over knit stitch and off needle. 
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Right-handed knitters read a chart from 
right to left—the direction in which they 
knit; vou’ll read it in the direction in which 
vou knit—left to right—and the result will 
be a mirror image of the pattern. Usually it 
won't matter if vou knit the chart from the 
left side. But if the pattern moves or changes 
as the knitting proceeds, study it to make 
sure that knitting from the left won’t ad- 
versely affect the pattern movement. If it 
does, vou might knit the back (except for 
the neckline) as the front and the front as 
the back. 

To translate right-handed directions for 
stitches or patterns, just change the words 
right hand to left hand and left hand to 
right hand wherever you see them. You 
must pay special attention, however, when 
a pattern requires stitches to slant or cross 
to the right or left. To produce a right slant, 
a left-handed knitter needs to follow direc- 
tions for slanting to the left, and vice versa. 
For the lett-handed Knitter, directions will 
often produce the reverse of the desired re- 
sult, so it’s necessary to plan ahead and oc- 
casionally knit a pattern swatch. 

I have just one word of caution: Sooner 
or later, you'll need help with a knitting 
problem, and the person you go to will 
probably knit right-handed. To a right-handed 
knitter, all the stitches in left-handed work 
will look twisted, and he or she will want to 
turn them around. Don’t let this happen; 
make sure the person helping you under- 
stands thatyou’re knitting left-handed. Keep 
it simple at first, and pretty soon you'll be 
able to knit anything you want. 


Sample adjusted patterns 
The cable and leaf motif in the photos at 
right illustrate two ways to adapt standard 
patterns with directional movement. 
This cable pattern crosses to the left. 
That’s because the stitches on the right 
side of the cable are knit first, with the left- 
side stitches behind them. If a right-hander 
follows these directions, the cable will cross 
to the right. To lett-handedly knit a cable 
that crosses to the right, you hold the cable 
needle (CN) with the slipped stitches in 
front of, rather than behind, the work. 
Cast on 24 sts. 
Rows 1, 3, 7: p7, k10, p7. 
Rows 2, 4, 6, 8: k7, p10, k7. 
Row 5: p7, slip next 5 sts to CN and hold in 
back of work, k5, then k5 from CN, p7. 
Repeat these 8 rows to desired length. 
This leaf motif slants to the right, illus- 
trating the difference that the slant direc- 
tion can make. It would slant to the left for 
a right-handed knitter. To work a yarnover, 
wrap the yarn across the left needle when 
knitting, or around the needle when purl- 
ing. This makes both a new stitch anda 
lace hole. 
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The back cross cable (top) and leaf motif ( bot- 
fom) are identical to those that a right-hander 
would Knif, but they slant in the opposite direction. 


Cast on 21 sts. 

Rows 1, 3, 27: Purl all stitches. 
Rows 2, 4, 28: Knit all stitches. 
Rows 5, 7: p10, kl, p10. 

Rows 6, 8, 26: k10, pl, k10. 
Row 9: p10, vo, kl, vo, p10. 
Row 10: k10, p3, k10. 

Row 11: p10, k1, vo, k1, vo, kl, p10. 
Row 12: k10, p5, k10. 

Row 13: p10, k2, yo, kl, yo, k2, p10. 
Row 14: k10, p7, k10. 

Row 15: p10, k2tog, k5, p10. 
Row 16: k10, p6, k10. 

Row 17: p10, k2tog, k4, p10. 
Row 18: k10, p5, k10. 

Row 19: p10, k2tog, k3, p10. 
Row 20: k10, p4, k10. 

Row 21: p10, k2tog, k2, p10. 
Row 22: k10, p3, k10. 

Row 23: p10, k2tog, k1, p10. 
Row 24: k10, p2, k10. 

Row 25: p10, k2tog, p10. 

To make a left-slanting leaf, beginning at 
row 15 (where the decreases begin): p10, 
k5, k2tog, p10. In other words, on all de- 
crease rows, knit together the last 2 knit sts 
instead of the first 2 knit sts. O 


Robin Ireland, of Portland, OR, is a free- 
lance writer and custom knitter who 
wouldn't lethand preference stand in the 
way of doing something worthwhile. 





Leftward knitting for 
rightward knitters 


by Alice Korach 


’’m strongly lett-handed, so much so 
that my mother thought I was learning- 
disabled when, as an infant, I kept 
dropping the spoon she put in my right 
hand. Finally, I picked it up with my 
left and haven't looked back since. 

Nevertheless, I knit toward the 
right. I taught myself from pictures 
in a Woman’s Day magazine, and 
knitting is so obviously a two-handed 
activity that being left-handed didn’t 
seem to matter. The only difference 
between my knitting technique and 
that of righties is that I move my left 
hand more in forming and 
transferring the stitches. 

When I was introduced to leftward 
knitting, I thought it was a silly 
solution to a nonproblem that would 
cause more problems for the knitter 
than it would solve. This, I now 
think, is a shortsighted view. Leftward 
knitting isn’t just for lefties. Have 
vou ever complained about having to 
constantly turn your knitting to 
work the few stitches of a bobble 
before resuming the row? I recently 
discovered what many knitters already 
know: You don’t have to turn the 
work, and you don’t have to purl the 
wrong-side rows of bobbles. Merely 
knit them leftward. 

Since the stitches have just been 
knit rightward, they'll be twisted for 
the leftward row. Here’s how to keep 
the fabric untwisted and have the 
stitches oriented properly for the 
next rightward row: On leftward rows, 
enter the stitch as shown in drawing B 
(facing page), but bring the yarn from 
behind over the left needle, then 
under and away. Alternate right and 
left knitting for the required 
number of rows, bind off the bobble 
stitches, and keep going. 

You can use this method for short- 
rowing too. The only problem you'll 
have is that at first your leftward 
tension will be different from your 
normal rightward tension, but 
practice should correct this. 

When your're knitting complicated 
color patterns on flat pieces, you'll find 
it harder to strand and Keep to the 
pattern on the purl side because you 
can’t see the pattern clearly. Knit the 
purl rows in a leftward direction, and 
the right side will always face vou. 
I’m no longer a skeptic. Leftward 
knitting is great for all knitters. 


Alice Korach is an associate editor 
of Threads. 
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here's nothing 
quite like the 
thrill of winning 
a blue ribbon for 
vour sewing or other 
fiber-art work. As the crowds 
surge through the fair exhibit halls, your 
masterpiece stands out, one of the privi- 
leged few sporting a shiny blue ribbon. 
Everyone notices. Youre a winner! 

The first time I entered my county fair 
12 vears ago, I was elated to get two brown 
ribbons. “What’s a brown?” I excitedly asked 
my girlfriend. “A participation award,” she 
replied. “You lost. It’s a poop award.” We 
laughed, but I vowed to do better. Since 
then, ?ve won blues, best of shows, and 
sweepstakes awards. I’m addicted. Some of 
my successful strategies follow. 


Winning strategies 
Try to do your best sewing all vear long. Not 
only will you develop good habits and a 
beautiful wardrobe, but your skills will im- 
prove. Then enter your best pieces, and 
voull havea good chance of winning. Don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket; enter at 
least three or four things. Competition lev- 
els and judges change dramatically every 
vear. You never know what will win. 
Presentation is really important. I spend 
a lot of time pressing my garments before 
delivering them to the fairgrounds. Unfor- 
tunately, many fairs pile the entries on 
tables as they arrive. So now I also pad my 
garments with tissue paper and deliver them 
late in the day. I never enter anything that 
has been worn; I want my work to look its 
absolute best. 
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Welcoming the 
| Blues 


A guide io beating The Compe:»ition 





Choose fabrics with eye- 
catching color or texture, and 
make sure theyre appropriate for the 
garment. It’s crucial that patterns or plaids 
match. Study current styles in magazines 
and stores. A stylish garment should win 
over equally well-made but dull competi- 
tion. Well-executed detailing is almost a 
sure winner. One of my winners featured 
two-color topstitching done with a double 
needle. On children’s styles, a cute button 
or pocket detail can make a showstopper. 
Use the old “double whammy’—what the 
volunteers at my fair call the pieces that 
have something extra going for them. For 
instance, a child’s dress might have a touch 
of smocking or hand-appliqué. But if you 
submit an ensemble, all the pieces must be 
equally well made; one poorer piece will 
pull down the score of the whole. 

I win many more ribbons on simple, but 
well-done, pieces. The more complicated 
vour garment is, the harder it will be to 
avoid errors the judge is likely to find. But 
a complicated, well-done garment will beat 
a simple one. Finishing details are crucial. 
I make the insides of my garments look as 
nice as the outsides, using French seams 
or turned-under seam allowances. I self- 
line yokes rather than use a skimpy facing 
that will show unattractively when the gar- 
ment is on a hanger. Zippers must be smooth 
and placed correctly, with a hook and eye 
or other fastener finishing off the top. Hems 
should be neatly and invisibly stitched and 
should hang evenly, and facings must never 
show through from the outside. 

To improve a garment’s appearance on a 
hanger, I sometimes put loop supports in 





by Virgima Hamilton 


the waistline. This helps release the weight 
on the shoulders so that the garment won't 
hang out of shape. You might also attach a 
photo of the outtit being modeled by some- 
one who looks wonderful in it. A sketch or 
instructions telling how the garment should 
be worn or how to fasten it correctly can 
also help. 


Finding fairs 
There are over 3,200 county fairs held an- 
nually across the U.S. and Canada. To find 
vour fair, look in the phone book under 
“County Government Offices, Fairgrounds.” 
If there’s no listing for a fairground, call 
the county or state information number. 
Local fabric and craft shops can also point 
vou in the right direction. For those in the 
eastern portion of the U.S., the Arts Exten- 
sion Service, Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst, publishes two books ($6 each): Fairs 
and Festivals in the Southeast, 1989, and 
Fairs and Festivals in the Northeast, 1989. 
To enter the fair, you'll need a “Premium 
Book,” usually available several months prior 
to the fair. It lists exhibit categories, prizes 
offered, deadlines, and general rules. Read 
it carefully. There will be no exceptions to 
deadlines, and if you enter something in 
the wrong category, it will probably be dis- 
qualified. If yvou can’t figure out which 
class your piece fits into, call the fair board. 
Youll be surprised just how much fun your 
fair is once you've participated. @ 


Virginia Hamilton of Placerville, CA, loves 


to sew and weave and enjoys the recogni- 
tion that her skills receive in competition. 
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Judges Donalene S. Poduska {left} and Lucy Coleman examine a quiltin the wall-hanging category 
at the 1988 Cuyahoga County Fair. (Photo by Janet Johnson Stephens) 






by Janet Johnson Stephens and Donalene S. Poduska 


Competitions not only serve to increase 
participants’ skill levels, but they also can 
heighten the appreciation and interest 

of the general public. Since most entries 
are made from commercial designs or 
kits, many fairs don’t distinguish between 
original and nonoriginal work. We 

believe that both design and craftsmanship 
are important and should be 

recognized, but many people are more 
interested in perfecting their technical 
skills. Our position is that a well-designed 
and well-executed commercial pattern 

is superior to a poorly designed and 
executed original, and our philosophy 

is to promote quality work democratically. 


Competition guidelines—When potential 
judges are interviewed, it is the 
responsibility of the fair’s staff to explain 
to them the guidelines, entry rules, and 
categories. And once the judges are hired, 
the staff must insist that they comply 
with the guidelines, putting personal 
preferences aside. Competitors should 

be aware of the judging system, and the 
points breakdown, if used. Susan 
Eckenwalder explains the process well in 
The Trials of Jurying (1989), published 
by The Ontario Crafts Council, 835 McCaul St., 
Toronto, ON, Canada M5T 1V7 
($6—Canadian, $5.25—U.S., plus $2 P&H). 


Judging criteria—The weakest area in 
people’s work is finishing and presentation. 
Knit and crocheted garments should 

be blocked, seams should be neat, and 
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From the judges’ point of view 





there should be no knots. Stitch and 
color patterns should be harmonious and 
in proportion to the size. Finishing 
details should be excellent. 

Embroideries shouldn’t have hoop 
marks or needle stains, and they should be 
blocked perfectly to grain; frames and 
mats should be appropriate and of good 
quality. Canvas and counted-thread work 
should be undistorted, with no knots or 
long carries. Design, color, and texture 
should convey a sense of unity, and the 
materials should be suitable. Stitches 
should be executed correctly. 

Quilts must be well-finished, with the 
backing compatible and seams vertical and 
svimmetrical. Quilting stitches should be 
even and undistorted, and there should be 
no traveling stitches, knots, or thread 
carries. Colors and fabrics should work well 
together, with the design elements in 
proportion. Piecing must be precise and 
on-grain, and seam allowances should be 
flat. Identical appliqués must be identical, 
with no raw edges. 

Other categories of work should conform 
to similarly high standards of design, 
color, and workmanship. 


Janet Johnson Stephens has a 

teacher's certificate in advanced knitting 
from APNR/TNNA and has been a 

judge for over 20 years. Donalene S. 
Poduska is on the Board of Directors 

for the NS.C.A.E. and has been a judge 
for over 15 years. Both live in the 
Cleveland area. 








Needlework shows 


by Lilo Markrich 

My school vears in England included 
needlework projects whose goal was 
technical perfection. Design was never 
mentioned, and my teachers never 
implied that one could achieve 

personal fulfillment from one’s stitchery. 
It wasn’t until the 1950s, when I won 

my first ribbon on a piece of weaving, that 
I realized that craft rules aren’t cast in 
stone. They can be broken, as long as you 
know what you're doing. Technical 

skills are the handmaidens of your 
imagination, not the arbiters. 

Three decades later, I consider that 
the years I spent teaching stitchery were 
among the most satisfying. I found it a 
privilege to help organize needlework 
shows and then to judge them. 

Today, unfortunately, needlework 
exhibitions don’t offer the same 
excitement and stimulation to visitors 
that they did vears ago, when old and new 
ideas combined in a vigorous, lovely, 
tempting, and original way. Why do 
today’s shows lack that adventurous 
spirit? Perhaps the dedicated show 
organizers, who used this vehicle to 
‘aise funds, were too successful. Good 
needlework is time-consuming, but the 
increasing frequency of shows made 
major undertakings impractical, and 
entries declined, as did aclmissions, the 
chief revenue source. To boost both 
and raise money from entry fees, 
organizers opened entries to kits and 
workshop exercises. 

But on what are these programmed 
embroideries judged? The only way they 
ditfer is in workmanship, technical 
precision, neatness, and regularity, virtues 
paramount to vesterday’s instructors. 
Today’s reluctant judges can do little 
more than check the work accordingly. 

I think the answer to keeping shows 
popular and inspiring lies in grouping the 
work by design categories—creative and 
kit. Judges should be able to focus on the 
most important aspect of each entry. 
Prize-winning entries should be displayed 
prominently and surrounded by the other 
relevant entries So viewers can compare 
them and understand the judges’ decisions. 
All kits should be hung together, and 
viewers should be informed that they 
were judged on technical merit only. 

And perhaps not all entries justifv 
acceptance. This would reduce entry-fee 
receipts, but it would provide more 
exhibition space and raise the overall 
quality of any show. Sometimes smaller 
is better. 


Lilo Markrich ts a contributing editor 
of Threads. 





Sophisticated Stenciling 


A simole way fo print on faloric and clowning 


by Diane Ericson 


ention the word stencil- 
ing, and most people 
think of Early American 
interiors with stylized 
pineapples, eagles, and scrolling leaves re- 
peated along the walls. It’s a classic case of 
confusing a technique with a style. Apply 
modern materials and imagery to the pro- 
cess, and stenciling becomes one of the easi- 
est techniques to explore and one of the 
most flexible methods for decorative sur- 
face design. It can be done on any flat sur- 
face, but I prefer to stencil on fabric. I’ve 
worked out many variations of the basic 
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technique, and I haven’t looked at a piece 
of cloth or clothing in the same way since. 

I use easy-to-cut acetate for stencil material 
and scraps of foam-rubber sponge to apply 
the fabric paint, and I can cut out a com- 
plex, subtle stencil and be printing in min- 
utes. I’ve even transformed ready-to-wear, 
like the shirt in the photo above, with sten- 
cils, creating a new and unique garment in 
a few hours. 

Therearea number of sources for precut 
stencils and designs, but creating and cut- 
ting your own designs is so simple that pre- 
cut ones are unnecessary. If you're protest- 


ing that you can’t draw and that vou always 
work from predesigned patterns, relax. There 
are designs to trace everywhere, and not 
just from stencil books. Pictorial archives 
of stained-glass patterns, woodcuts, family 
crests and logos, historic and ethnic sym- 
bols, and letter forms are all wonderful re- 
sources for designs that easily translate into 
the flat shapes of stencil design, and they're 
just the tip of the iceberg. Strong designs 


Using a hand-cut acefate stencil, fabric paint, 


and some red butions, Diane Ericson transformed 
a plain yellow shirt into a unique garment. 
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can be made up of very simple shapes, and 
you can get great results with just one or 
two that you find pleasing. By masking, 
layering, and combining a few stencil im- 
ages, you can produce an unlimited num- 
ber of new images. I’ll say more about de- 
signing later, but first Pl explain how I cut 
and use a simple stencil. 


Making a stencil 
The key to drawing (or tracing) a stencil is 
to keep in mind that you're drawing shapes, 
not lines. The shapes must be completely 
enclosed, ending at the point where you 
began. These enclosed shapes will be the 
holes that you cut out of the acetate and 
print through. You can darken in the shapes 
as you draw them; this will help you see 
the design as shapes instead of lines as you 
refine it. You can’t have any nonprinting 
(negative) shapes floating unconnected with- 
in other shapes, because nonprinting areas 
are really the stencil material, and it has to 
be a single piece, no matter how complex. 
The connecting spaces (called bridges) are 
as important to your design as the spaces 
that you'll be printing, so take the time to 
design these areas as well. Traditional sten- 
cils tend to leave the same amount of space 
in between each cutout shape, but varying 
the shapes and amounts of that negative 
space can add much to a successful design. 

For the stencil in the photos at right, I 
chose a simple Japanese knot shape and 
traced the outline on thin paper. I added a 
bit of contour to the lines that formed the 
bridges to suggest the folds in a knot of fab- 
ric. On top of the tracing I taped a piece of 
acetate about 2 in. bigger all around than 
my design. Acetate is measured by thick- 
ness; I use size .005 because it’s neither so 
thin that it curls up and crinkles nor so 
thick that it makes printing difficult in the 
points and corners. 

Next, I put the acetate/drawing layers on 
a cutting surface (I used a strip of heavy 
glass with smooth edges, but plastic matts, 
or even stacks of newspaper will work— 
curves can most easily be cut on glass) and 
cut them out with an X-Acto knife, going 
right through the paper underneath. I cut 
away the smallest details first, leaving more 
acetate to support the bigger cuts later. I 
started at the corners, as I always do, and 
cut away from them so that I wouldn't slip 
and cut beyond the corners. But don’t worry 
if you do slip; it’s very easy to repair the 
acetate. Just cover the cut on both sides 
with transparent tape, rub it down, and re- 
cut your shape. 


The hip-pocket print shop 

An incredible variety of results can be 
achieved with the stenciling process. The 
amount of paint you use and the color and 
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Ericson demonstrates printing with a simple stencil. With the stencil positioned on the fabric, she 
loads a foam sponge lightly with fabric paint, dabs it smooth on a plastic dish, and then starts dab- 
bing through the acetate fo cover the clofh more or less evenly. Printing unevenly (below), called 
grading, and printing through two stencils at a time, called layering, are among the techniques she 
uses fo add fexture and interest fo the printed image. Before she moves the stencil, she can grade 
or print additional colors on top. 
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type of fabric you choose are only part of 
the story. There are also myriad ways to ap- 
ply the paint through the stencil. Why not 
cut a few stencils and start experimenting? 

You'll need the following tools and mate- 
rials: A small bowl of water, two or three 
pieces of dense foam sponge, paper towels, 
fabric paints (I use Versatex and Createx, 
both widely available in lots of colors), a 
thick towel or rag, sticks or spoons for mix- 
ing paints, plastic container lids or plastic 
or paper plates for mixing in, sponge brushes 
(optional), and lots of small pieces of fabric 
in a variety of textures and colors to do the 
printing on. Spread vour materials out ona 
clean, covered surface. If you're working 
with small images (up to 6 in.), vou don’t 
have to fasten the fabric to the table or the 
stencil to the fabric. 

Rinse your foam sponge, and then squeeze 
out as much water as you can. Wrap the 
sponge in a towel and squeeze it again. 
When your sponge has just a hint of mois- 
ture in it, it’s ready to use. 

Stenciling takes very little paint and very 
little water. By using tiny amounts of paint 
and spending some extra time working it 
onto the surface of the fabric, I can get 
smooth, professional-looking results, and 
the fabric isn’t stiff, even after layering on 
many colors. Spoon a small amount of the 
colors you'll be using along the edge of the 
palette, leaving most of the center free. 
Touch the sponge to the paint and dab it 
many times in a clean area until the paint 
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impression looks even. Next, holding the 
edges of the stencil gently on top of the fab- 
ric with your fingers, pat through the sten- 
cil lightly but firmly. After you've printed 
over the entire design, lift off the stencil. 

For the sharpest images, work on smooth, 
finished fabrics. As a general rule, the smaller 
the details in your design, the finer the tex- 
ture or weave of vour fabrics should be if 
vou want the details to show up when you're 
using subtle colors or gradations. As the 
texture of the fabric becomes coarser, it 
takes darker, heavier colors for the same 
delicate design to show up. If you want to 
print pastel, mix white directly into the 
color you'll use. However, if you want to 
print more vibrant light colors, you must 
do it in two stages. First, print the design 
with white paint in an even, thin coat. Al- 
low that white to dry; then do a second ap- 
plication with the color on top. I find Ver- 
satex white better than Createx for this 
type of application; the Createx white seems 
to disappear into the fabric. Printing with 
white can also provide subtle variations on 
the color of your fabric. For example, if 
voure printing on a medium-green fabric, 
a first printing of white will produce a lighter 
green, and another layer after that will vield 
a very pale green. 

Experiment with lavers of different col- 
ors, working all the colors wet. Then try al- 
lowing them to dry between layers. Try 
printing with more water; the design will 
run together and be fuzzy when it dries. A 


dry printing over a dried-out watery laver 
can produce wonderful effects. 


Colorful, textural printing 
Play with the following printing tech- 
niques as you develop your own style: 

Grading is a method you can use to cre- 
ate a dimensional effect by printing more 
heavily in one area than in another. It’s a 
good way to create emphasis in your de- 
sign. Start by printing lightly all over the 
stencil. Then continue to print, concen- 
trating in one area. This is a great tech- 
nique for creating texture when your're print- 
ing with one color or with very subtle colors. 
When yourre layering colors on top of one 
another, again remember to use small 
amounts of paint. If you want the colors to 
remain distinct, let them dry between ap- 
plications. On the other hand, working col- 
ors wet creates softer effects and adds an 
element of spontaneity to the process. 

Dry brush is the technique of brushing 
across the stencil with a foam sponge or 
sponge brush. You use the same amount of 
paint described above to create spontaneity 
and variation with one stencil. The stenciled 
design on the facing page was created with 
this technique. 

Masking and layering are techniques 
vou can use to expand vour design options 
as your stencil collection grows. Even seem- 
inglv unrelated stencils have great poten- 
tial in combination. To layer stencils, place 
one stencil over another and print right 
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through both as if they were one, as I did in 
the design on p. 69. Another way to get 
more from your stencil images is to mask 
them. This is especially effective when vou 
want to stay with the feeling of your origi- 
nal design but don’t want to continue print- 
ing the same image. First spend a few min- 
utes looking at the stencil thatyou’re using 
from different directions, perhaps covering 
sections with strips of paper. Look at the 
shapes, the amounts of printing area, and 
the similarities and differences among the 
shapes. My approach is to get rid of all 
hints of recognizable objects. I try to let go 
of the name of the original object and just 
see its characteristics. Names give us an ef- 
ficient way to communicate, but they tend 
to make us stop looking at the thing we’ve 
named. As you explore the shapes, you 
may find a part of the design that looks 
worth printing as a new element, maybe in 
a different direction or flopped. Cut a win- 
dow, the shape determined by the area you 
want to isolate, out of another piece of ace- 
tate, and place this window over your origi- 
nal stencil, taping it down in two or three 
places. This is how I evolved the design 
along the shoulder of the blouse in the 
photo on p. 72. 

In addition to printing many colors through 
vour stencil at one time, you may wish to 
create isolated areas of color by cutting sepa- 
rate stencils for each color. Once you've 
drawn your design, color it in before you 
start cutting. Then cut each color separately 
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from its own piece of acetate. Print each 
piece one ata time, allowing each color to 
dry in between. 

You may be creating unwanted texture 
by letting your fingernails press through 
the sponge as you print. If vou have long 
nails, try wrapping vour sponge in a bigger 
piece of the same foam, making a wad that 
will give a little more padding between your 
nails and the printing surface. 


Creating designs 

Nature is a wonderful source of ideas for 
patterning and placement: scattered leaves 
on a walk, stones arranged along the walk- 
way, leaves braided together as they unfold 
from the center of a stalk. Man-made de- 
signs are also sources from which you can 
extract ideas: details on buildings; patterns 
on tiles, wallpaper, dishes, fabric. 

For example, notice how things appear 
more three-dimensional when they create 
a shadow. Shadows can be explored easily 
through stenciling. Try printing a “shadow,” 
first using your stencil in gray and then 
printing the same stencil a second time 
slightly off-center from the tirst one. Or cut 
a shadow stencil in a different shape. No- 
tice how you can show a concept, like shapes 
hovering over the surface or shapes in dif- 
ferent stages of taking off, indicating move- 
ment and direction of light, all using the 
shadow as a point of departure. What else 
do we live with every day that can be fuel 
for this process called designing? 





Using the stencils fo the left of the above design, 
Ericson created a natural, asymmetric, moving, 
and clustered design; with the stencils on the 
facing page, she created a formal, symmetri- 
cal, static, and orderly design. 


Ask yourself how you respond to what 
vou see. Do you prefer things that are clearly 
balanced or symmetrical? Or are you more 
drawn to things that are completely differ- 
ent on each side? Symmetrical arrange- 
ments are more stable, more conservative, 
and usually more formal. Asymmetry is 
more active; it indicates movement and is 
often more relaxed. Take time to feel which 
orientation yvou’re most comfortable with. 
Perhaps you like asymmetry and formality 
or relaxed symmetry; the conflict could 
generate lots of energetic designs. Use your 
sample pieces to play with both types of ar- 
rangements as you practice and experiment 
with different printing techniques. 

The design examples on these two pages 
illustrate both orientations in the creation 
of overall patterns. You should be able to 
start seeing some of the variety that’s possi- 
ble with just a few simple shapes (shown to 
the lett of each design) and to begin recog- 
nizing basic design concepts, like scatter- 
ing and clustering, borders, allover patterns, 
and directional patterning, which creates a 
feeling of movement. 

One of the great advantages of stenciling 
is that you can place your patterns and de- 
sign elements exactly where you want them. 
When [m printing a garment that ?m mak- 
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ing, I cut out the pattern pieces first in- 
stead of printing yardage. This way, even if 
I'm going for an allover effect, I can still 
place repeating elements exactly as I want 
them, as I did on the collar points of the 
vellow shirt in the photo on p. 68. On a 
large table surface I lay out the cut fabric 
pieces as they'll go together (i.e., shoulders 
together and sleeves going out to the sides). 
Then I look at the relationship between the 
structural lines in the garment and the 
surface-design ideas I want to incorporate: 
Where do I want the emphasis? How do I 
want to direct attention to the piece when 
it’s on the body? What kind of feeling do I 
want the piece to have? 


Cleanup 

After you've completed your printing, you 
must fix the paint on the fabric surface by 
a process of heat setting so the fabrics can 
be cleaned and washed. Read the setting 
procedure recommended for the paints you 
work with. Most will indicate ironing on 
the back or front with a press cloth, as hot 
as the fabric can handle, moving over each 
area for at least a minute with the iron. In 
general, fabrics with a high natural-fiber 
content hold the image better over time 
(and through washing) even if you apply 
paint in a more watery mix. 

Your acetate stencils will last indefinitely 
if vou take care of them. Clean them after 
each use by placing them in the sink under 
warm, running water. After afew minutes, 
rub them gently with your fingers. Most of 
the paints float off easily, and scrubbing 
isn’t necessary. Pat them dry between ab- 
sorbent paper or cloth towels. 

My criterion fora storage system and ac- 
cess file for my stencil collection was that 
it should protect my stencils and also be an 
easy-to-use creative tool that would enhance 
my design process. My current system is 
working well; I keep the stencils in manila 
folders that I organize by categories: bor- 
ders, plants, animals, geometrics, children’s 
images, etc. I have a sheet of paper in be- 
tween each of my stencils to keep them 
from hooking together and tearing as I take 
them out. As I design a new stencil, I print 
it once in black on a heavy sheet of white 
8-in. x 11-in. stock (if the stencils are small, 
a lot of them fit on one sheet). This copy is 
a wonderful visual index of all the stencils 
I have. O 


Diane Ericson designs and turches in the 
Monterey Peninsula. She ts the co-author 
with Lois Ericson of Design and Sew It 
Yourself: A Workbook for Creative Clothing 
(1983), $19.95+ $1.50 P&H; and Print It 
Yourself (1980), $8.95+41.50 P&H. Both 
are available from Ericson at 650 Gibson 
Avenue, Pacific Grove, CA 93950. 
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Selective masking from a natural image extracts multiple new designs that fit within the grid of com- 
mercially printed fabric. Antique fabric on the blouse of fhe ensemble below provided inspiration 
for rhythmically related stencils on the outer jacket. 
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Techniques of Construction 


Withi justia few fools, creative clothing 
desigiiers produce ano rind of 
fashiomuble silliomedties. All designs are 
inferpretations of four tasie 
construction techuiques: draping, 
straight cutting, tailoring, and makin 
to shape. Phe oO farments io? Measure 
for Measure.” the tiiaougiral exhibit of 
the Koval Ontario Muscuirs Costume & 
Testile Gallery (100 Queemws Park, 
Toronto, ON, Canada VWos 206). are 
arranged (hematically so visitors can 
tiew secminghy corehited desigus, from 
the P700s to the present, (hat shire a 
similar construction Cochuique. 
Draping in its pure form requires 
only cloth, which is arranged about the 
body each time the garnet is worn, 
stichias for the ancient Greek chitown, 
Fashionable Western cress bias fixed 
draped fortis with stitches; sacqiue 
dresses from: the L700s were draped 
frou the shoulders and sewn to fit the 
corset; bustle dresses of (he late 
1300s were draped to achieve differeut 
silhowedtes: and designers such as 
Kisa Schiaparetli and Madame Gres 
(see photo at top lef, facing pre) 
draped dresses, using (he bins. 
Straight-cut gartvents require 
w cutting (ool and nmeedhe and 
thread so the geometrically 




































col pieces can be psscoibled, Ofien 
oversized and of general fit, they're 
wjusted with ties and fastenings. 
hark P20°s Mapper dresses and the 
mid-Tth century mans robe in the 
bottom photo on the lieing page are 
mgniples of straight-cul garnients. 
Tailoring produces sculptural clothing 
that retains a distinet shape on and 
om the body. Ho demands moch skill to 
manipulate aod asscanble such irregularly 
shaped pieces as make up men's 
suits and many women’s strapless 
evening dresses (phiote this page). 
Made-to-shape articles (photo at 
top right, (facing page) or 
embellishment can be made only 
after the pattern or design has been 
determined. During the 1700s. men's 
waistcoats were claboratel 
embroidered within the outline of 
the Garccnt before the fabric was cut. 
Laccmaking, painting, printing, 
weaving, and knitting are all used 
for nuade-to-shape garments and 
accessories, —Alecrandra Palmer 
Palmer. iho curated this 
erhibit, has designed hats and 
dresses under her own 
label and is researching 


couture in Toronto. 
\ 
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Draping—The Making to 
elegant design of shape—The 


Madame Grés’ 
finely draped 
evening dress 
above (silk jersey, 
1947} emulates 
classical Greek statuary and reflects Grés’ de- 
sire to be a sculptor. The heavy cloth draws 
the folds down and against the boaly. The 
dress opens in the center front. Carefully 
worked folds are held in place at the waist 
by stitches sewn to an inner waistband. 


gloves above 
(English, 1600- 
1650), are em- 
bellished with 
cuffs that were 
specifically made fo fit them. Each cuff was 
embroidered onto linen, which was then cut 
and applied to the main body of the glove. 
The miter-shaped pockets on the cuffs may 
have held scent bags. Below the gloves is a 
matching purse. Such lavish accessories 
were symbols of prestige and wealth for 
those who could afford them. 


















Tailoring—Charies James was fascinated 
with cutting perfection. He designed 
the tailored dress pictured on the fac- 
ing page (silk chiffon, silk taffeta, ma- 
chine nef, 1954) along the lines of a 
contemporary glass, reinforced- 
concrete, and steel building, creat- 
ing the illusion of lightweight ma- 
terials that are floating in space. 
The sheer, light, draped materi- 
als camouflage the sculpted 
layers of the very carefully 
shaped and reinforced stiffen- 

ing that is underneath. 


Straight cutting—The man's robe at 
left (wool damask, 1742-1763) is 
made from two full widths of cloth 
that pass over the shoulders from 
front hem to back hem, without a 
shoulder seam. Additional full- 
cloth widths form the rectangu- 
lar sleeves. Paired gores inset at 
the hem add volume for ease 
of movement. (Photos by Brian 
Boyle, courfesy of the Royal 
Ontario Museum) 
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Listings are free but must have international, na- 
tional, or multistate appeal. We regretfully can- 
not publish announcements that lack beginning 
and ending dates, a coneplete address, and a 
phone nuniber or contact person, or that do not 
deal pronarily with fiber. The deadline for the 
Aug./Sept. tssue (available July 15) is Mar. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALABAMA: Huntsville Museum of Art. 
Stitched from the Soul: Slave Textiles from the 
Ante-beliun South. See “Notes,” p. 16. 


CALIFORNIA: American Museum of Quilts 
and Textiles. Quilt Art of Japan by Setsuko 
Segawa, Apr. 3-May 12. 766 S. 2nd, San Jose. 
New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Secret 
Garden, Apr 7-May 2; New Pieces from New 
Pieces! May 5-30. Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

M.H. de Young Memorial Museum. Treasures 
of the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center, 
includes textiles, till June 17. Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. 

Museum of San Diego History. Visions: A New 
Decade, May 19-July 15. Balboa Park, San Diego. 
Monterey Peninsula Museum of Art. Precious 
Place: Ethnic Textiles from Guizhou, China, 
Apr. 14-July 22. 559 Pacific, Monterey. 

L.A. Co. Museum of Art. A Visual Feast (cos- 
tumes, textiles), till late June. 5905 Wilshire, L.A. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. Legs! 
Stockings, Socks, and Booties, till June 10. 600 
Main St. Hartford. 


GEORGIA: North Arts Ctr. Glry. The Thread 
Dimension, till May 5. 155 Perimeter Ctr., Adanta. 


HAWAII: Honolulu Acad. of Arts. Okinawan 
Textues from the Prefectural Musewm of Naka, Oki- 
nawa, May 24-July 1. 900 8S Beretania, Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Centre. Floor Cloths, 
May 6-June 15. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Designed by the 
Yard: 20th-Century Pattern Repeats, till June 25. 
Michigan & Adams, Chicago. 


IOWA: The Arts Center. Paper/Fiber XIII, 
Apr. 1-28. 129 E. Washington, Iowa City. 


INDIANA: Indiana State Museum. Crossroads 
of Continents, clothing, etc., of Alaska & Siberia, 
May 6-Sept. 9. 202 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore Museum of Art. Mary- 
land Invitational, includes fiber, till Apr. 15. Art 
Museum Dr., Baltimore. 

Art Commission, Baltimore. Fiber Impact 90. 
Work of 8 fiber artists, Apr. 20-June 20. City of 
Baltimore City Hall, 250 City Hall, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Mu- 
seum. Collection Quilts, till May 6; Anwsh Adven- 
ture, May 9-July 8. 256 Market, Lowell. 
Museum of American Textile History. Hand- 
spinning in the Industrial Age: Patented Pro- 
gress, till Aug. 3. 800 Mass. Ave., N. Andover. 
Marion Art Center. Fiber by Bhakti Ziek, Apr. 29- 
May 23. 80 Pleasant St., Marion. 


MINNESOTA: ACC Craft Fair. Apr. 6-8. Minne- 
apolis Convention Center, Grand St. (betw. 1st & 
ord Aves.), Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI: Interwoven Designs Fiberart Glry. 
Fire & Ice, work by quilt artist, Elizabeth A. 
Busch, till Apr. 14. 4400 Laclede Ave., St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA: Plainsman Museum. Paulette 
Peters Quilts, Apr. 1-29. 210 16th St, Aurora. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE: Sugar River & Kearsarge 
Roving Spinsters. NH Spins & Weaves I, Apr. 7- 
May 12. Library Arts Center, 58 N. Main, Newport. 





NEW YORK: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The Age of Napoleon, French costume, tex- 
tiles, till Apr. 14. Fifth Ave. & 82nd, NYC. 

Coo per-Hewitt Museum. Color, Light, Surface: 
Contemporay Fabrics, Apr. 3-Sept. 2. 2 E. 91, NYC. 
American Craft Musewm. Lenore Tawney: A 
Retrospective (see “Notes,” p. 16). 

Center for Tapestry Arts. Architexture, works 
by Sheila O'Hara, Apr. 4-May 12. New York Tapes- 
try Artists, May 16-June 23. 167 Spring, NYC. 
Quilt Exhibition HIE. Quilts by Emiko Toda 
Loeb & New Winds, Apr. 16-27. Fuji Bank, 345 
Park Ave., NYC. 

Museum of American Folk Art. Documents of 
Education: Samplers and Sik from the Collection 
of Betty Ring, Apr. 25-June 24. Two Lincoln 
Square, NYC. 


OHIO: The Cleveland Museum of Art. Decorative 
Textiles in 18th-Century France, till Apr. 22 (see 
“Notes,” p. 18); Beadwork. & Quillwork of the Amert- 
can Plains, till July 1. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 
Firelands Association for the Visual Arts. 
The Artist as Quiltmaker IV, May 27-July 15. 80 
5S. Main, Oberlin. 

Cincinnati Art Museum. Suniunoning of the 
Souls: Treasures from. the. Tombs of China, May 19- 
July 1; Out of Our Closets: A Fashion Survey, 
1820-1920, till Sept. 7. Eden Park, Cincinnati. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 
Tapestry: Point of View, Apr. 5-May 18; A Fine 
Line (tapestries), Apr. 5-Mav 18; Designed to Wear, 
May 22-30; 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 
Oregon Art Institute. The Woven Drage, Apr. 2-29. 
1219 S.W. Park Ave., Portland. 

Contemporary Crafts Glry. Tapestry: Narra- 
tive Voice, Apr. 1-May 5. 3934 8.W. Corbett, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Heritage Center of Lancas- 
ter County. Quilted for Marriage: 18th & 19th 
Century Lancaster Quilts, May 1-Nov. 24. Penn 
Square, Lancaster. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology. Out of the North: The Native Arts 
and Material Culture of the Canadian and Alas- 
kan North, till Dee. 31. Tower St., Bristol. 


TENNESSEE: Hunter Museum of Art. Quilts 
from Tennessee Museums, Apr. 1-May 27. 10 
Blutf View, Chattagnooga. 


TEXAS: Wichita Falls Museum and Art Center. 
Anush Quilts from the Collection of the Museum 
of American Folk Art, May 6-July 18. 2 Eureka 
Circle, Wichita Falls. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Fiber Gallery. 
Orrental Influences, wall hangings and home fur- 
nishings, Apr. 2-May 6. 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Whatcom Museum of History 
and Art. Memories of Childhood Crib Quilts, trav- 
eling exhibit of Great American Quilt Festival 2, 
Apr. 5-May 31. 121 Prospect, Bellingham. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. A 
Retrospective of the Works of Ed Rossbach, till 
July 8. Textiles of Wonder and Delight, till Aug. 5. 
2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 

DAR Museum. Indispensables: Pockets, Purses, 
Bags & Pouches, till Aug. 12. 1776 D. St. N.W. 
(202) 879-3241. 


CANADA: Royal Ontario Museum. Measure 
jor Measure (see “Shows,” pp. 74-75). 


TOUR 

Greece: Folk Artand Antiquities Tour. May 26- 
June 10; May 26-June 17. Register ASAP: Dol- 
phin, Box 584, Elmhurst, IL 60126; (708) 834-6927. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Mid-Atlantic Fiber Conference, May 19. Univ. 
of Delaware, Newark, DE. Contact Kris Page, Box 
575, Yardley, PA 19067; (215) 493-6469. 
Ontario Handspinning Seminar, June 8-10, 
Searborough College, Toronto. Contact Michael 
Bonnycastle, Registrar, 107 Rotary Dr., Scarbor- 
ough, ON, Canada M1B 24; (416) 284-5422. 
Midwest Weavers Conference. Fiberscape 90, 
June 15-17; post-conference workshops, June 18- 
20. Hilton & Towers, Gateway Ctr., Pittsburgh, 
PA. Marjorie O'Shaughnessy, 2123 Skyline Rd., 
Bartleville, OK 74003; (918) 333-5323. 

Sewing for Pleasure, May 10-13, National Ex- 
hibition Centre, Birmingham, England. Interna- 
tional Craft & Hobby Fair Ltd., Dominic House, 
Seaton Rd., Highcliffe, Dorset, England BH23 5HW. 
Costume Society of America. Appearance and 
Gender Identity (see “Notes,” p. 22). 

Surfacing ’90 Art-to-Wear Conference. Wrap- 
ture, Apr. 20-22, at Harbourtront, 235 Queen’s 
Quay West, Toronto. Contact Marsha Gettas, 140 
Humbervale Blvd., Toronto, ON, Canada M8Y 3P8; 
(416) 233-9755. 

Annual Seminar of National Embroiderers’ 
Association of Canada: West Coast Images, 
May 12-18, University of Victoria. Contact Mary 
Ransberry, University of Victoria, Box 1700, Vic- 
toria, BC, Canada V8W 2Y2; (604) 721-8465. 
Quilters’ Getaway 1990, June 13-15, spon- 
sored by Kentucky Heritage Quilt Society; West- 
ern Kentucky University, Bowling Green. Regis- 
ter by Apr. 30. Contact Nowana Flannery, Rt. 1, 
Box 102, Maysville, KY 41056; (606) 564-6375. 
Seattle Machine Knitting Seminar, Apr. 6-8, 
Seattle/Tacoma Red Lion, 18740 Pacific Hwy., S., 
Seattle, WA 98188; (206) 246-8600. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Brookfield Craft Ctr. Rug hooking (Nancy Young), 
Apr. 7-8; Safavid textiles (Bhatki Ziek): double 
cloth, Apr. 21-22, lanapas and brocade, May 19-20; 
spinning (Constance Bufkin Rizner), Apr. 28-29. 
Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
Canadian Embroiderers’ Guild Workshop, 
June 11-22, Brescia College, University of West- 
ern Ontario, London, ON. Contact Evan Henning, 
Box 541, Station B, London, ON, Canada N6A 4W8. 
Cedar Lakes Crafts Center. Quilt in West Vir- 
gimia workshop, May 20-24. Instructors: Judy 
Dales, Harriet Hargrave, Nancy Pearson. Register 
ASAP. Contact Tim Pyles, CLCC, Ripley, WV 25271; 
(304) 372-7005. 

Center for Tapestry Arts. Workshops in Gobe- 
lin tapestry (Frances Key), Apr. 23-27; advanced 
dveing (Joyce Hulbert), May 11-13. 167 Spring 
St. New York, NY 10012; (212) 431-7500. 
Eastern Michigan University Creative Tex- 
tiles Summer Workshops. Week-long workshops 
in couture techniques, designer & luxury fabrics, 
home fashions, fitting, Kieibacker couture, June 
17-July 22; seminar on fashion illustration with 
Steven Stipelman, July 18-20. Register ASAP: 
Dr. E. A. Rhodes, Dept. of Human, Environmen- 
tal, and Consumer Resources, 108 Roosevelt Hall, 
EMU, Ypsilanti, MI 48197; (313) 487-1217. 
Fiber in the Forest. Workshops in basketrv, 
weaving, spinning, May 11-13. Write: Box 777, 
Port Ortord, OR 974665; or call Yvonne Ramirez- 
Ousley at (503) 348-2510. 

G Street Fabrics. Workshops on pants, fitting, 
painting on silk, May 1-2 and May 5-6. Mid-Pike 
Plaza, 11854 Rockville Pike, Rockville, MD 20852; 
(302) 231-8998. 

Jane C. Smith, Quiltmaker. Quilt Fever Week- 
ends, Apr. 6-8, The Cliff House, Ogunquit, ME.c> 
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STUDY TEXTILES 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL MENDOCINO COAST 
JUNE - JULY - AUGUST 


ONE, TWO oR THREE WEEK 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


CALL OR WRITE 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 


MENDOCINO ART CENTER poy j 
P.O. Box 765 » Mendocino 7 j 


CA 95460 - (707) 937-5818 











IS HERE AT LAST! 
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introducing the Bit Knitter™ 
a computer design interface 














rye ; * Create designs on «No more mylar * Expenence 
Hand OR Machine fn nd send ther computer le ar” (iefactve knmng 
Knitters: rectly t 0 your and wate? = promos 
‘How to Design Knits on Your elec ecards! you! it 







Home Computer’ 


* machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk) 
$28.00 plus $3.50 s/h 

Paint Program/Book Package 
available 


Inguine tor computer / kinetin Taker Goma 





For more information contact: 


fe Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
fe P.O. Box 4276, Encinitas, CA 92024 . (619) 942-1957 









Currently for IBM®, Amiga® and Apple 
IKGS® using Deluxe Paint II’ 
by Electronic Arts 













The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


SO new it's patented* 
Takes almost no floor space. 
Displays & stores Quilt during or 
after Quilting. All Quilts 
up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 
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Rucker Rack™ 

1547 S. Virginia St., #7 

Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 329-5544 

*US Pat.#4,736,535 





Price includes shipping, Continental US, 


Vintage Patterns 


For those wanting to recreate vintage 
clegance, we offer our new 45-page catalog 
of historically-inspired designs ranging 
from 1776-1940. Pattern lines from several 
top companies are included. Also offered 
are ethnic and patchwork patterns, band 


box kits, fine sewing accessories, a large 
selection of books and more. 


Catalog of “Historie Patterns and (Nher Preasures” S400 on 
: | FREE with Order of the pattern featured in this aa. 
1890's Gibson Girl 
by Old World Enterprises 
oOwses3 | ampoell 4 
wey 00 — R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THAM-O 
Pa. Res. add 6% Sales Tax Herndon, PA 1783A0 
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Hand Crafted 
CERAMIC BUTTONS” 


by Debia J. Siulheyoul 


P.O. Box 100+ Essex, MA 01929 (508) 768-6572 
Retailers and wholesalers please write or call 
for further information 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805} 922-1295 


The DROP SPINDLE 


Hand Dyed Yarns—_— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
\\ Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 
bs Wholesale Onis: Sarpples $2.00 
BEF \ “stores conying Drop 


Spindle yarns 
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— Calendar—= 


Jane C. Smith, Box 518A, South Berwick, ME 
03908; (207) 676-2209. 

John C. Campbell Folk School. April/May 
courses: Basketry, quilting, rug hooking, spin- 
ning, knitting, weaving; also, fiber symposium by 
Rita Buchanan and Joyce Edwards, Apr. 27-29. 
J.C.C.F.S., Brasstown, NC 28902; (704) 837-2775. 
Lace Crafts Quarterly Retreat, Apr. 22-28, 
Tallahassee, FL. LCQ, 3201 East Lakeshore Dr., 
Tallahassee, FL 32312; (904) 385-5093. 
Mendocino Art Center. Woven for the Wall Work- 
shops, June 12-16. MAC, 45200 Little Lake St., 
Box 765, Mendocino, CA 95460; (707) 937-0228. 
Morea Weaving Center. Traditional Greek weav- 
ing courses in Leonidion, Greece, June 18-July 1 
(deaclline, May 7); Aug. 27-Sept. 9 (deadline, July 16); 
Sept. 17-30 (deadline, Aug. 5). Contact Katerina 
Kalamitsi, Morea Weaving Center, 22300 Leoni- 
dion, Greece; (0757) 23124. 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Workshops 
in weaving, basketry, papermaling, textile de- 
sign, quilting, June 13-July 27. Register ASAP. 
OSAC, 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland, OR. 97225; 
(503) 297-5544. 

Penland School of Crafts. Classes in fiber and 
surface design, May 14-Aug. 24. PSC, Dept. H5, 
Penland, NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 

Peters Valley Crafts Center. June-Aug. work- 
shops in basketry, embroidery, silks, papermak- 
ing. PVCC, Layton, NJ 07851; (201) 948-5200. 
Rug Hooking School of Nova Scotia. May 6-12, 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Truro, NS. Con- 
tact June McCarthy, 135 Smith Ave., Truro, NS, 
Canada B2N 1C6; (902) 893-3398. 


COMPETITIONS 

Bazaar Del Mundo’s Fabric Festival Compe- 
tition. Artful wearables. Deadline, May 1. Con- 
tact Laura Walcher, 2754 Calhoun St., San Diego, 
CA 92110; (619) 298-4114. 

Convergence 1990: Handspun Exposé. Juried 
exhibition of handspun lingerie. Deadline, May 15. 
SASE: Spinners’ Textile Study Group, 1661 Wright 
Ave., Sunnyvale, CA 94087; (408) 245-0554. 
Northern Colorado Weavers’ Guild. Fiber Cele- 
bration ‘90, The Lincoln Center, Ft. Collins, CO. 
Deadline, May 25. SASE: Thea Miller, 2951 Brook- 
wood PL, Ft. Collins, CO 80525; (303) 223-4772. 
National Quilt Contest. Bounty of Baskets, a 
juried contest of classic basket patterns, Sept. 12- 
Nov. 4. Slides due June 1. SASE: New England 
Quilt Museum, 256 Market St, Lowell, MA 01852; 
(508) 452-4207. 

Association of College Professors of Textiles 
and Clothing 1990 Design Competition. Func- 
tional or fashion design; fiber/textile arts. Slides 
due June 1. LSASE: Nancy Bryant, ACPTC Design 
Exhibition, Milam Hall, Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, OR 97331-5109; (503) 737-3796. 
Centennial Quilt Contest. Quilting in the Te- 
tons: Celebrate Wyoming, Oct. 1-7. Deadline for 
mailing quilt, Sept. 21. SASE: Quilting in the Te- 
tons, Box 1708, Jackson, WY 83001; (807) 733-3087. 


CONNECTIONS 

Studio Assistantships in Textiles. Work/study, 
June-Aug. Send letter of intent, 10-20 slides with 
description sheet, and 3 references to: Peters Val- 
ley Craft Center, Assistantship Program, Layton, 
NJ 07851; (201) 948-5200. 

Eastern Great Lakes Fiber Conference Pro- 
posals. Request for proposals for EGL confer- 
ence (June 14-16, 1991) in upstate NY. Theme: 
“Spectrum: Color and Design” (any fiber medium). 
Deadline: June 15, 1990. Marvy McMahon, 18 Wads- 
worth St., Geneseo, NY 14454; (716) 2438-2755. 
The Textile Detective. Publisher of Teacher Di- 
rectories seeks those offering workshops & lectures 
in basketry, quilting, surface design, and weaving/ 
spinning & dyeing. LSASE: The Textile Detective, 
Box 422, Andover, MA 01810; (508) 475-8790. 
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and 


|PAINTS 


Since 1969 
Fast Service 
Discount Prices 


Silk Scarves 
Cotton Fabrics 


| Garments for dyeing 


FREE CATALOG 


Call Toll Free 
(800) 542-5227 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
| P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 





TIRE Filament 
Silk Thread 


The 
World’s Best 


ree eae Durapie 
And Smoot is 

Long, strong strands of Sa 
pure silk, far superior to 

spun silk. 


Beautiful And Colorfast 
Exceptional for hand and machine 
sewing, needlework, and crafts. 


Sew with the world’s best. 
_] For more information and one 
spool of “MACHINE TWIST” (50 
denier) TIRE filament thread in your 
choice of color (we will match a 
fabric sampie for you), send $3.60. 
_] For more information and one 
spool of “MACHINE TWIST” 
filament thread plus a photo of a 
color card with 171 color choices 
and valuable coupon, send $6.50. 


I 9805 N.E. 116th Street, Suite 7160 
A Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-2287 
L. ame me Postage paid — — wal 
Imported Exclusively By 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 
Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Actual size 2 1/2” x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.95 - 70/$7.95 - 100/$9.95 
_ (prices are for one name and one style only) 


Style 1 sew only 
100 Name Tapes $4.25 
200 Name Tapes $6.25 


Please enclose self-eddreesed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stampe for 70 or more labels) 
Enclose check or M.O. 

Canadian residents, enciose M.O. In U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. DEPT 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


If you want to... 


network with needleworkers 
across the country 

learn new kinds of needlework 
like blackwork, Kogin, crewel, 
cutwork, drawnwork, Shisha, 
Kelim, Temari, Assisi, tatting 
and other laces, metal thread, 
and much more. 


=< find supplies and information 

Then you should subscribe to... 

2< the only newsletter devoted to 
all types of needlework 


2< the only newsletter with real 
dialog between needleworkers 
nationwide 


National Needlework Network 
See for yourself today by sending $14 
check or money order for one year 
(six issues), to: 


Needlework Network 
P.O. Box 9227-C 
Mesa, AZ 85214 
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Threads Magazine 


Natural Fiber Yarns 
Prompt, Personalized Service 
Equipment at Discount Prices 

Samples $5.00 


(refundable with purchase] 


WEAVERS’ WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 
505-884-6044 @ 1-800-345-9276 


pil: 
SEWING MACHINE ouTLeE® 


PULL FACTOR? WARRANTY 


—_ NEW MACHINES 


SINGER £2" \nome COMPUTERIZED. MACHINES 
& BEGIN AT: $579 


OTHER MODELS You Save Up To 
900 


CALL OR WRITE FOR MODELS AVAILABLE 
) SUBURBAN SEW ’N SWEEP, INC. 
se 1-708-387-0500 Seats tibpiee 


Brookfield. Illinois 60513 


Learn from the best. 


You'll love the way Threads magazine covers all of your interests in fabrics and fiber. 
Each colorful bimonthly issue is filled with articles by talented craftspeople eager 


to help you make beautiful things to wear and use. 


Threads focuses primarily on sewing and knitting, and on the design, construction 
and detailing of fine clothing. But the topics extend beyond clothing to encompass 
every facet of needlecrafts and the textile arts. Detailed articles let you learn 

directly from expert sewers, knitters, stitchers, quilters, weavers, and 


others. And each article is enhanced by brilliant photos 
and detailed graphics that show you what you 
need to know every step of the way. 


“Iam a subscriber, and quite impressed 
with the high quality of all aspects 
of the magazine. Threads is 
certainly not just another crafty 
magazine.” Judith Skinner, 
Springfield, Ohio 


To order a subscription to 
Threads for yourself or a friend, 
just use the handy order cards 
in our magazine, or call toll-free, 
1-800-888-8286. 


63 S. Main St., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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¥ AR Ni S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L. © © ivi S FLOOR e TAPESTRY « TABLE ¢ NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindies e carders e fleece « other fibers e weaving accessories « books 
ees 


| | PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


meemdliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 e Jordan Rd. e Sedona e Arizona 86336 « 602/282-3671 


[)) uiltmaking For Busy Schedules 


Workshop By Mail-$16.00/yr. Patterns - $5.00 
@ Four new designs a year @ Suitable for all levels - including beginners 
@ Step by step instruction by @ All quick-pieced, template-free 
Deb Gall @ Complete instructions 
® Discount on notions @ Tumbling Blocks, Pieced Hearts, Buttons and 
@ Newsletter Bow Ties, Patches and Windows, Attic Window 
Quilt Poster - $17.00 Pinwheel, and more 
@ “Indigo Melody” Quilting Notions 
@ Log Cabin Carpenter's Wheel §_@ Rotary Cutter supplies 
@ Suitable for framing ®@ Machine quilting supplies, and more 


To order or for more information, call or write: 


ONE STITCH AT A TIME 
2401 Poplar Ct. * Colleyville, TX 76034 » (817) 545-GALL 
wholesale inguines welcome 
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The fabric theme for spring 1990 is pattern on texture. From leftto right: Polka-dot pique, | glorious wool jacquard, printed wool crepe, handwoven ikat 
cotton, and paisley-printed polyester jacquard. 


Im the fabric stores for spring 
by David Page Coffin 


Late last vear, in search of the most 
intriguing and trendy new fabrics for 
spring 1990, I talked with the fabric 
buyers from four of the country’s biggest 
fabric stores: G Street Fabrics in 
Rockville, MD, for the East Coast 
perspective; Baer Fabrics, in Louisville, 
KY, for news from the Midwest and South; 
Britex in San Francisco, CA; and The 

Mill End Store in Portland, OR. (All these 
stores sell mail-order and have 
swatching services; call the numbers 
below for details.) Interesting regional 
differences emerged, but the message 
from spring fabrics this year seems to 

be “complicated”; unusual textures and 
colors are the rule, and if you can 
combine the two, so much the better. 
Here’s what I found out. 
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At G Street Fabrics (11854 Rockville 
Pike, Rockville, MD 20852; 301-231-8998) 
look for lots of sheers: chiffons and 
voiles, especially prints and iridescents 
(these often havea black weft, but the 
warp takes dye or printing, so the fabrics 
catch light as they move without being 
too glittery, like the purple print in the 
top photo on p. 82). 

Colors are hot and complex—every 
shade and mixture of green and gold, 
spicy browns, and deep purples, magentas, 
and turquoise. Bright yellow is the strongest 
primary in this very nonprimary year. 

Animal prints are being replaced 
gradually with fruit prints, and bigger is 
better. Especially look for prints on top 
of woven texture, as in the floral/paisley 
print above. This print is polyester and 
proves that the mills are seeing polyester as 
a luxury fabric, worthy of dramatic and 


complex designs previously reserved for sills. 
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Southwestern (especially tapestry 
weaves, like the one in the top photo on 
p. 82) and ethnic (batiks, ikats, madras, 
Guatemalan) styles are flying out the door. 

Printed and textured corduroys, 
brocades, ottomans, lots of reembroidered 
lace (widest selection in years, and 
people are putting them into everyday 
wear), printed cotton piqués, all 
reinforce the idea of complexity. 

If you want basics, get the 
lightweights; multiseason and seasonless 
dressing are here. The slowest-moving 
lines are mild tweeds, but rich Harris and 
Chanel-like handwovens are in demand. 


At Baer Fabries (515 E. Market St., 
Louisville, KY 40202; 502-583-5521), 
where the news is prints—something 
vou could wear a floral hat with—most of 
these themes are repeated. The newest 
look is soft, flowing, impressionistic (see 


Threads Magazine 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILIDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19427 Dept. T 





Send $5.00 
for samples. 





Organize Projects and Information 
© Personal and Household Convenient 6° by 7° Binder 
Measurements Charts you se carry Anaemetel 
: J alie Supplies Holds Te ae 
Inventories ne 
© Project Cards <a 
© Average Yardage 
by Garment Type 
© Conversion Charts 


Refills $3. 75 Phy 24 Cards 
5 +H $2.50/bkK © §. 50/refill 
CA residents - add focaf sales tay 
Cup $2.75 US Funds 


Softworks ——= 
(805) 984-9321 
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DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
se? Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 


fe ee ee ae 
PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
ee t++t+ettet 


a” Liquid Reactive Dyes 


tone 
"Chemical © Dye 


P.O, BOX 14 SOMERSET. MASS. 02726 NC. THE Professional 
PHONE: 508 676-3838 Supplier 


THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, Wheels, 

Looms, Accessories, Weekend Weaving, Spinning, 
Knitting & Dyeing Workshops. Free Catalog. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 


In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies A / 3 
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Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 
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machine wash gentle 
| separately, no bleach 
reshape when wet 


TLAKER MOUNT 4IN 
( st he ans 


@ Printed with your name, logo HM Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

MH One or more ink colors M@ Ravel proof 

M@ Care or content information MH Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING Whsccd’Connecticut 06098. 


NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 
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OF COVERLETS: the legacies, the weavers 
By Sadye Tune Wilson and Doris Finch Kennedy 


AW ARDS WINNER: : 
THE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOGAL HISTORY 
° 496 pages-—size 10 1/2" x 14" hardcover 
° PRICE: $56 (Formerly $70) plus P/H $4.00 each 
Canada andoverseas P/H $7.20 each 
resident i x $4 34 each 


TEXTILE ARTS INDEX -- 1950-1987 


By Sadye Tune Wilson & Ruth Davidson Jackson 





From Selected Perfodicals: 
Ars Textrina, Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman 
Handwoven, Interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie 
Woo! Companion (now Weavers}, Shuttle Craft Guild Monographs, 
Shuttle Spindle & Dyepot, Spin-Off, Textile Museum Joumal, Threads 
in Action Monographs, Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 
® 1006 pages, 8 1/2" x 11" hardcover 
*PRICE: $19.60 (Formerly $28) plus $3.00 P/H each 

Canada andoverseasP/H $6.80 each 

TN hes ter [5 dou sales fax $1 52 Bach 

MAN USCRIPT NOTES 


on WEAVING By James M. Holmes 
° 320 Pages, 6 1/2 x 9 1/4" hardcover 
° Color slides of swatches available 

These books were usedin technical textile 
schools that trained students for work in the textile mills of 
Engiand at the tum of the century. Today, intermediate and 
advanced weavers, especially those who use multi-hamess, dobby, 
Jacquard, and mechanical looms, will find information and ideas 
presented which are seldom found in modern weaving texts, 
PRICE: $15 (Formerly $25) pilus $1.60 P/H each 

Canada and overseas P/H $3.20 each 








__ sO IN residen les 1 h. 
ORDER FROM. 
Limited Tunstede Press, Dept. TM 
Stock Sadye Tune Wilson 


212 Vaughn's Gap Rad. 
Nashville, TN 37205 


U. S. Funds, prepay, 3-6 wks. for dellivery 
Ke (615-352-0971) r; 
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Colors from cool fo hot: Too to bottom, above — 
Southwestern tapestry, printed jersey, iridescent 
chiffon, textured wool, batiked cofton; below— 
spicy printed cotton; impressionistic chiffon; jac- 
ated Cotton; and crinkly, printed crepe. 
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the chiffon in the lower photo above), 
but sharp, clear patterns are still strong. 
The imagery is jungle, animal, and 
Southwestern, from sheers to tapestries. 
Companion prints and coordinating 
solids are easy to find. 

There’s an unusually wide selection 
of colors. However, desert colors—soft, 
sun-bleached, but more intense than 
pastels—are the most interesting. 

Ramie and rayon are the hot fabrics, 
ramie in blends for linenlike textures, 
and rayon mimicking almost any other 
fiber. The quality is much nicer than in 
the rayons of the recent past—it won't 
wrinkle or shrink, and you can treat it 
like the fabric it’s out to duplicate. 
Polyesters are becoming more textured, 
more absorbent, and hence more attractive. 

Look for bold patterns, textured 
solids, no soft tweeds, lots of fancy lace, 
and lightweight wools. 


$2 




















At Britex (146 Geary St., San Francisco, 
CA 94108; 415-392-2910) it’s different. 
Spring doesn’t mean much, since you can 
wear the same things all year round, so 
changes are more spread out, more 
annual than seasonal. The buyers here 
go to Europe twice a year, and they've 
spotted trends that seem destined to 
arrive but aren't here yet, like big prints— 
smaller is still better, and animals are 
still king in the Bay Area. Good examples 
are the printed and textured wool 
crepes (black on yellow in the photo 
on p. 80; white on tan in the lower 
photo at left). 

Khaki and dark green are everywhere 
in Europe, especially in menswear, but 
here traditional men’s suitings (glen 
plaid is best) are very strong for men and 
women. Colors are great here, too—“most 
interesting in years,” according to Britex— 
winners are purples, chartreuse, bright 
oranges, and deep greens for evening. 

Brocades and tapestries (but not in 
Southwestern colors), crinkled woolens, 
heavily textured solids, synthetic 
versions of expensive silks, and tons of 
silk chiffons all link San Francisco to 
the trends in the East, but here lace is 
dead. The hottest pick for the near 
future is washed silk’s heavyweight cousin, 
sueded silk, in twills and broadcloths. 


At the Mill End Store (8300 S.E. 
McLoughlin Blvd., Portland, OR 97202; 
903-236-1234) things look more like 
the East Coast. Prints are strong, still 
little, but animals are fading (a few 
fruits are appearing, but the news is in 
florals, paisleys, jungle), and sheers are 
very popular, mostly in prints and in 
polyester, since the selection and 
quality have improved so dramatically. 
Colors are neon and citrus. 

Ethnic fabrics, bold almost by 
definition, are everywhere, even in home 
décor. Tapestries, brocades, and 
Victorian satin stripes are hot, and the 
Southwestern colors are starting to 
appear. Piqués and other textured cottons 
are still seen only in solid colors, but 
they’re moving fast, along with printed 
jersey. Lace seems to be an Eastern 


phenomenon; here it’s still just for brides. 


Rayons are news, with strong colors 
and clear prints, easy care, and good 
prices for good quality. Anything 
lightweight does better than its heavier 
counterpart, from Facile to gabardine. 


David Page Coffin is an associate editor 
of Threads. 
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“The Machine Hnitters vey 


Formerly WKMG 


A complete guide for 
all machine Knitters 
Patterns 
for all levels of knitting abilities 
Technical articles 
featuring the newest techniques 
Information 
on yarns, knitting machines and 
accessories 
awelectcim? limi (-t-) 
for any machine knitter 
Listings of Seminars 
and Clubs & Guilds. 
vol] eh-feiglel-m (oler- hve 
U.S. - $18.50 (1 yr) or $35 (2 yr) 
Canada - $25 (1 yr) or $48 (2 yr) 
Foreign - $42.50 (Air Mail) 
$25 (Surface) 
U.S. Funds 


Please send check or money order to 


“The Machine Xnitters Source” 
P.O. Box 1527 T 
Vashon, WA 98070 
call (206)567-5115 or 
800-628-8047 Outside WA 
Dealer prices available. 
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rug hobbyists .. . 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 


&® FREE DETAILS... 
id MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Be 


Even if you’ve never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 


x 


can help make you an expert in hours 


.. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 


single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpeistiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 


Address 





City State Zip 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box $15, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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Conung soon 
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24 of your 
favorite 
F@LKWEAR 
patterns. 


for more 
information about 
our FOLKAWEAR™ 
catalog, watch for 
our ad in the 
June/July issue of 
Threads magazine 
or write to: 


The Taunton Press 

63 South Main St 
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Newtown, CT 06470-5506 





CUSTOM MADE 


LABELS 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 
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WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 
TEL: 213 234-8221 
FAX: 213 234-8215 


OR WRITE TO: 


qn 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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A Threads book 


Still searching 
for special 
materials? 


; 
| 
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Look here. 


Now there is no such thing as hard-to- 
tind fiber-arts materials. Bobbi McRae’s 
complete, conveniently organized 
sourcebook makes a whole world of 
tiber-arts products and resources readily 
available to you—whenever vou need 
them. This volume contains listings and 
ordering information for more than 630 
products and services coast to coast. 
SOFTCOVER, 208 PAGES, 100 PHOTOS, 50 DRAWINGS 


Risk free, order today! a 
' Please send me The Fiber & Fabric 
| Sourcebook tor just $12.95, plus $2.50 
| postage and handling (CT residents add 8% 
- sales tax). If I’m not completely satisfied, I 
can return the book for a full refund. #070087 


} Mail to: The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. Or call 


' 1-800-888-8286 and use your credit card. 


' Name 


- Address 


— City State — Zip 


|_| My pavment is enclosed. 


|| MasterCard |/ VISA (_ American Express 
Card # 
| Exp. date Initials 
_. TAUNTON 


BOOKS. VTDEOS 


$3 


— Reviews 


Fiber-arts books and a video 


Here’s a varied collection of thought- 
provoking and information-packed 
publications from the past few years. 
Some are new, some are reissues, all are 
worth a look. 


Jocks and Nerds: Men’s Style in the 
Twentieth Century, by Richard Martin 
and Harold Koda. Rizzoli International 
Publications, 300 Park Ave. S., New York, 
NY 10017; 1989; $45 + $2.50 P&H; 224 pp. 
Clothing is one of the most enduring 
(and alluring) concerns of material 
culture. In Richard Martin and Harold 
Koda’s splendidly handsome book that 
appeared with the suave “Jocks and 
Nerds” show at FIT in New York City, the 
authors contend that men seek to 
realize roles and identities through dress. 
Because of their restricted options, say 
Koda and Martin, role selection through 
stvle choice assumes greater significance 
for men than for women. They propose 12 
persistent male identities: Jock, Nerd, 
Worker, Rebel, Cowboy, Military Man, 
Sportsman, Hunter, Joe College, 
Businessman, Man About Town, and 
Dandy; men select the clothing that best 
projects the role they’ve chosen to assume. 
The book opens with the disclaimer 
that it’s “neither a sociological treatise nor 
a fashion manual,” but with the 
exception of “nerd,” the roles that Koda 
and Martin define are occupational 
descriptors. Choosing to identifV in terms 
of one’s role says much about the class 
and/or status-consciousness of the elector. 
All in all, Jocks and Nerds isa 
sensuous, wonderful book with a good 
overall design. The text is stimulating 
and well-written, profusely illustrated 
with photos—a delightful, posh 
collection of men in their many 
(dis)guises—as they've been seen and as 
they’ve seen themselves in these 
interesting times. 


The Subversive Stitch: Embroidery 
and the Making of the Feminine, by 
Rozsika Parker. Published by The 
Woman’s Press, London; 1984 (reprint, 
1987). Distributed by Routledge, 
Chapman, Hall, 29 W. 39th St, 

New York, NY 10001-2291; 

$15.95 + P&H, softcover, 246 pp. 

In The Subversive Stitch, Rozsika 
Parker, a respected feminist art critic and 
historian, examines the way embroidery 
came to be identified as a feminine 
activity and expression. She bases her 
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criticism on which pieces were 
embroidered rather than how they were 
done. Focusing her analysis on the images 
of the pieces represented, she uses over 
100 black-and-white illustrations (many 
of magnificent embroideries) to show 
how the subjects chosen for neeclleworked 
pictures have influenced our 
impressions of what constitutes femininity. 
Our present notions about embroidery, 
Parker says, are derived from Victorian 
interpreters who rigidly defined sex 
roles. “Embroidery and a stereotype of 
femininity have been collapsed into 
one another, characterized as mindless, 
decorative and delicate; like the icing 
on the cake, good to look at, adding taste 
and status, but devoid of significant 
content.” Parker contends that, despite 
the artistic limitations placed on them, 
“women have, nevertheless, sewn a 
subversive stitch.” They have 
incorporated their own meanings into 
this intentionally self-effacing medium. 
This isn’t a book of stitchcraft; nor 
is it an easy read. However, for anyone 
who is serious about how women have 
affected the history of textiles and have 
been affected by it, its well worth 
the time. —Ruth Claire Marcus 


Power Sewing: Designer Details Made 
Easy, by Sandra Betzina. Power Sewing, 
185 Fifth Ave., San Francisco, CA 
94118; 1987; $33.95+ $3 P&H, VHS & 
Beta, 2 hr. 

Power Sewing: New Ways to Make Fine 
Clothes Fast, by Sandra Betzina (address 
above). 1985; $16.95 + $3.50 P&H, 256 pp. 
Sandra Betzina’s excellent video and 

the book on which it is based have 
rekindled my interest in sewing. The 
video is professional, with a helpful color- 
coded index. In it Betzina engagingly 
demonstrates 14 sewing techniques. She 
understands the importance of pacing, 
of getting good close-ups, of using color 
contrasts for good visibility, and of 
demonstrating a technique, rather than 
describing it and magically presenting a 
finished product in conclusion. 

Two particularly interesting segments 
deal with failings in commercial patterns. 
As one who used to believe in the 
infallibility of patterns and my own 
fallibility, these segments are eye- 
opening. I have a few minor complaints: 
Some information, such as choosing a 
needle, doesn’t require the demonstration 
on film. I was also disappointed with 
the first segment, “Fabric and Pattern 
Compatability,” which J assumed would 








be about how to choose suitable fabric for 
one’s pattern, a subject seldom well- 
covered. Sadly, the title is misleading. The 
book treats this topic at greater length, 
but it, too, could stand to be fleshed out. 
The book includes all of the video 
topics, plus others. Its spiral binding 
allows the reader to refer to it while 
sewing. Most of the topics are handled in 
a page, so you're not overwhelmed with 
lengthy, complicated instructions. Much 
attention is rightly given to the subject 
of fit. This book is a helpful alteration 
reference for all female shapes and 
sizes. —Marie Louise Kane 


Hands on Dyeing, by Betsy 
Blumenthal and Kathryn Kreider. 
Interweave Press, 306 N. Washington 
Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 1988; 
$8.95 + $2.50 P&H, softcover, 111 pp. 
At last! A sensible guide to dyeing in 
the home, which will meet the need of 
quilters, weavers, and knitters. This 
book is a step-by-step introduction to the 
uses of four kinds of dyes in immersion 
dyebaths. As each type of dye and 
procedure are introduced, a simple 
project is outlined using the results. 
Quiltmakers will welcome the 
instructions for dyeing gradations of 
color. Overdyeing and double-dyeing 
are also explained, with sketches to make 
the procedures clear. 

The book opens flat easily. Dye 
record sheets are provided, to be 
photocopied for a studio notebook. The 
safety recommendations are good. 
Appendices include a chart of dye 
classes, properties, and U.S brand names; 
a chart of the scientific names for 
household chemicals used as dyeing 
assistants; a list of U.S. suppliers; and 
an excellent bibliography. —Barbara Carow 


Weaves: A Design Handbook, by 
Eleanor Best. Bestudio, 7130 Eastwick 
Lane, Indiana polis, IN 46256; 1987, 
softcover, $16.95 + $1.75 P&H, 163 pp. 
Weavers using multiharness, dobby, or 
computer-aided looms will find this book 
an eye-opener. In it, Eleanor Best 
presents threading, treadling and tie-up 
charts, and tools for designing fine- 
thread, multiharness fabrics. Although 
there are no photos of actual woven 
cloth, computer draw-downs of 8-, 12-, 
and 16-harness fabrics illustrate the 
design processes discussed. 

An early chapter describes how to 
use the charts and discusses the finer 
points of denting to prevent reed 
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marks. Eleven chapters cover specific 
structures, such as Beiderwand, 

Crackle, and Damask. Large, clear charts 
define the threading, treadling, and tie- 
up or pegging arrangements for each 
weave type. By contrast, the computer- 
generated draw-downs are small and 
sometimes hard to see. The most 
extensive chapter covers multiharness 
twills. My favorite is “Tie-ups,” in which 
Best discusses such basic design elements 
as rotation, diagonals, spots, 

asymmetry, positive-negative, and 
combinations of these. The methods 
presented are intended primarily for use 
in designing on a computer, but they’re 
valuable for any type of design work. 


Handwoven Embroidery Weaves, by 
Dorothy Beck and Hazel Chase. 
Distributed by Dorothy Beck, 713 
Prancas #21, Napa, CA 94558; published 
in 1965, reprinted in 1987; $7 + $2.50, 
softcover, 48 pp. 

This straightforward monograph 
describes 20 different weaver-controlled 
embroidery weaves. A page or two of 
typed text covers each technique. 
Occasionally there’s a short history of 
the weave. The articles contain direct, 
informative discussions on the number 
of harnesses needed for each weave and a 
clear description of the weaving process. 

A special feature is a collection of 
“Monthly Weaving Projects in Embroidery 
Weaves.” Twelve simple projects, each 
demonstrating a different technique, 
illustrate a dozen of the weaves. 

Though not an exhaustive treatise, 
this book is clear and accurate, a good 
source for any weaver with a working 
knowledge of the basics. All instructions 
are given for two- or four-harness 
looms, even opphamta, where the design 
is picked up with sticks. Unfortunately, 
the illustrations are poor. A crude 
black-and-white photo accompanies 
most articles. —Esther L. Danielson 


The Essentials of Handspinning, by 
Mabel Ross. Distributed by Babylon 
Wools, 95 Day St., Granby, CT 06035; 
published in 1980, revised in 1984, 
reprinted in 1986; softcover: 

$7.95+ $3 P&H, 40 pp. 

Although The Essentials of 
Handspinning begins with an elementary 
explanation of wool and its properties, 

it isn’t for beginners only. Mabel Ross fills 
this short book with valuable hints and 
answers to the most asked questions. She 
gives a concise explanation of the 
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basics of the drop spindle, which, if 
practiced, will make your drafting and 
spinning a fluid motion to carry over to 
the treadle wheel. Her explanations of 
how the treadle wheel functions and the 
differences between the double-band 
wheel and the single-band, Scotch tension 
wheel are excellent. Ross also discusses 
under- and over-twist, the correct tension 
for the type of wheel, plying, and 
long-and-short draw. The book, a must 
for every spinner, concludes witha 
section on spinning faults and remedies. 


The Essentials of Yarn Design for 
Handspinners, by Mabel Ross. 
Distributed by Babylon Wools, 

95 Day St., Granby, CT 06035; 1983; 
$12.95 + $3 P&H, softcover, 126 pp. 

The point of this book is to put the 
spinner in control of twist and thereby 
varn design. To reproduce an exact 

varn With minimal effort, one must 
understand the twist angle of a yarn, 
twist control in short-and-long draw, and 
twist control for higher- and lower-ratio 
wheels. There’s a handy cutout reference 
tool in the back of the book for use in 
checking twist angle. For the technical 
spinner who wants to know more of the 
whys and hows, there are explanations on 
required twists per inch fora given 

twist angle or twists per inch for each 
treadling. Many designer varns are also 
explained. Although parts of this book are 
verv technical, there’s much useful 
information for the spinner who wants to 
design novelty varns. 


Spinning Designer Yarns, by Diane 
Varney. Interweave Press, 306 N. 
Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 
1987; $12 + $2.50 P&H, softcover, 96 pp. 
Varney’s goal, “To inspire the spinner,” 
is successful, beginning with the luscious 
cover. The tibers and varns shown are 
alive with color and texture. The book 
reads easily. Varney assumes that vou 
can spin but doesn't leave out the 
beginner. Her preference is to plan a 
project and then design the varn, followed 
by sampling. She discusses fiber 
preparation, methods of spinning, grist 
and twist. There’s a brief, but excellent, 
section on color theory, and a discussion 
of the different dves (union, acid, 
alkaline) and fibers best suited for each, 
along with interesting dyeing 
techniques. You'll be ready to trv spiral 
yarns, bouclé, slub, tufted, or knotted 
varns. The list is as long as your 
imagination. —Karen Chase 


Jenny Kee Winter Knits, by Jenny Kee. 
St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York, NY 10010; 1988; $13.95 + $1.75 P&H, 
softcover, 103 pp. 

Jenny Kee’s vivid Australian 
flora-and-fauna knitwear has won 
worldwide recognition. And Grant 
Matthews’ photos of the sweaters in 

this book are enticing. But when I tried to 
knit the “Peace” pattern, I discovered 

that many of the graphs are too small to 
knit from, even if a magnifying ruler is 
used. A few of the patterns are graphed 
adequately, but at least 15 of the 25 
designs in the book are unusable in their 
present size. —Paula Gustafson 


Knitting Around, by Elizabeth 
Zimmermann. Schoolhouse Press, 6899 
Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466; 1989; 
$22.95 + $2.50 P&H, hardcover, 191 pp. 
I became Elizabeth Zimmermann’s fan 
at least 20 vears before I heard her name, 
having loved and knit her Fair Isle 

Yoke Sweater twice. Now she tells what a 
botch the varn company made of her 
directions. Even so, it introduced me to 
the pleasures of “knitting around.” If 
vou know who she is, you’ve probably 
already bought this, her latest, book. If 
vou ve never heard of Zimmermann, vou 
owe vourself a treat. 

British-born Zimmermann is one of the 
triumvirate of great American knitters. 
She approaches knitting as an imaginative 
pleasure. In this book, vou'll find the 
directions for many garments that first 
appeared in Woolgatherings, her newsletter. 
But the overwhelming delight of the 
book are the digressions, Zimmermann’s 
charming and sometimes peppery 
reminiscences of a fascinating life. The 
book is liberally illustrated with photos 
from the family album and the author’s 
own drawings. —Alice Korach 


About the reviewers: Marcus is a 
free-lance writer who believes that the 
history of textiles is history. Kane is an 
experienced sewer and a former 
curatorial assistant at the 

St. Louis Art Museum; Carow, a 

quiuter and former librarian, is 
compiling an extensive annotated 
bibliography on surface design; 
Danielson is a master weaver of the 
Connecticut Handweavers’ Guild; Chase 
helped to draft the spinning ratings 
program of the Connecticut Hancdweavers’ 
Guild; Gustafson is a free-lance writer 
living in Calgary, AB, Canada; Korach is 
an associate editor of Threads. 
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Easy to learn with exclusive kits, patterns. Also: exotic | 
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and other machine washable yarns, on 
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Weaving & Knitting 
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FREE HOME DECORATING 
CUSTOM DRAPERY BOOK 


.. tells how to get started learning & earning Big $$$ =» -* . 
at home doing interior decorating, custom drapes, ||». 
slipcovers, bedspread ensembles. Turn your sewing 
machine into a money-making machine — Supply 
HUGE, endless demand. No experience needed. j 
WE SHOW YOU HOW! Save big money on YOUR } ff 
OWN decorating and drapes. Write for your FREE book today. 
CUSTOM DRAPERY INSTITUTE, Dept. xBoos 

2118 South Grand Ave., Santa Ana, California $2705 


Tite 


1-3 


















Ver sa god... 


Your Source for Nordic Fiber Products 

primitive woois, yarns, tools, books. accessories 
Catalogue $1 

oe : SAMPLES FLEECE & ROVINGS$ 4, TAPESTRY YARNS $3 


a KNITTING & WEAVING YARNS $5 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 
P.O. BOX271-7, LEXINGTON, GA 30646 
' The newest source 
: for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 








For free samples write: 


YARNS... 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Lxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 





EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 








My ee Every Quilting Book _ 
Currently In Print 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL US. 


fast, friendly service 
%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST *& 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
708-896-7331 





a BEADS ® BEADS @ BEADS : 
* The World's Largest Selection of Beads | 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


_ EP GreS. Beads 


Open7 Days 
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tg money, time and frustration with - 





oo of wholesale and retail sources for 


Three quarterly newsletters featuring ... 
| °u sidate dotai vie roducts, 
p-t e details on Zs, p , 
ordering and price information 
ounet back guarantee 


source finding service 
;FREE personalized source find 5 


You won't find the SourceLetters at any store 
or news stand. Don't miss another issuc - 
subscribe today! 
$15 per year, sample issue 4 
* Specify Stitchery, Sewing or Sy edition* 
SourceLetter, Dept " 
7509 7th Place SW, Seattle 


A 98106 


GREAT DEALS! 
Schacht ¢ Glimakra * Norwood « Ashford # Louét 
Harrisville Designs « Clemes & Clemes * Gaywool Dyes 
Bond Knitting Machines « AVL Baby Dobby 
Weaving, Spinning, Knitung Supphes. Marl Order Instruction 
No Sales Tax. M/C, Visa. Discover 

4\1 N. Rodney - Helena, MT 59601 - 406/443-3359 

Toll-Free 1-800-622-3025 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


rife or call 
(616) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, Mi 49510 


FRENCH METRIC 
STEEL NEEDLES 
KNIT EUROPEAN PATTERNS 
WITH CORRECT METRIC SIZES 
16" double pt. 
2.0mm to 4.5mm 
6 sizes, with case 


$4008 »oastpaid 


14" single pt. 
1.5mm to 7.0mm 
12 sizes with case 


$4950 postpaid 


Send a legal-size SASE and 45 cents postage 
for information on Crystal Palace Bamboo 
Needles, yarns, spinning wheels, fibers and 
books to: Straw Into Gold, attn. metric: 

3006 San Pablo Ave. Berkeley, CA 94702. 





April/May 1990 


* The SourceLetters<2 


needlework, sewing and craft enthusiasts. | 





Dos ey oras 
Fiber Publications 


¢ KNITTING * WEAVING 
eETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send large SASE for catalog 


757 Raymond Avenue, Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


Now your favorite yarn store 
is just around the corner. 


1-800-869-9012 
Call for our catalog. 


YARNS &BONDS 


297 - 7TH ANENUE 
BROOKLYN. NY 11215 
(718) 499-9168 
(800) 869-9012 


Sere se eesceeszuevuvseesgveecesvve Fs eoeevP eeee 


: RUGMAKING 

> EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
ib Free Catalog 

: THE RUGGERY 


565 CEDAR SWAMP ROAD 
GLEN HEAD, NEW YORK 11545 


e 216-676-2056 SINCE 1921 
hs o wale LA MM Midi MMM det A SM oe ten 


From the desert southwest ... & the Storytellers 


Introducing the Kachina Serfes of soft sculpture 
NIGHTWATCHEReMOONGLOWeSTORYTELLER OWL 


Finished dolls stand about 15" tall. 

Symphony of vibrant color and soft earthtones. 
Patterns are full-sized and simply clear. 

Kits of materials and notions available. 





Our initial line of patterns are still available 
and increasingly popular. . 
STORYTELLER DOLL FAMILY e DESERT CRITTERS 
FETISH BEAR pillow appliques 


Send 50¢ coin or stamps for color brochure 
The Storytellers, Dept TDS 

PO Box 958, Fort Collins CO 80522 
telephone (303) 226-4710 





Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
1 \ \. Hailed by experts as the most important 
\ sewing invention in decades! 


| ‘\ Free Brochure: send name to 
| ae » ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
| Lemme Dept. T-15, Vails Gate, NY 12584 
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| Susan and Nancy 








The natural colours of cotton are now available in 
yarn, thread, and sliver forin. Coloured by nature 
within the cotton boll itself, these fibres have a 
presence all their own. 


For samples send $3 to: 


NatTuraL CoTTON Co.Lours, inc 
PO. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 


Supplying handknitters since 1959 


"KNITTING AROUND" 
ANEW book by 
Elizabeth Zimmermann 


Hardcover, $25.45 ppd 


SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 
6899 Cary Bluff 
Pittsville, WI 54466 
(715) 884-2799 
add $2 for wool samples 


(Visa/MC) 


SEW SASSY 
LINGERIE 


Specializing in 

¢ Antron Ill Tricot 
e Leaver Laces 
¢ Elastic 


WE GOTIT ALL TO MATCH! 


Lycra, Cuddleskin, Cotton Knit and Patterns. 
Catalogue and Samples $2.00. Refundable. 
(205) 883-1209 
815 Cornelia Dr. SE, Huntsville, AL 35802 








A classic in Suede 
*Original Designs 

Butter soft, supple taupe suede 

peasant skirt in kit form with 

optional punchwork on ruffle. 

Top quality skins, easy to make. 

145.00 pp. Visa/Mastercharge. 


For information & ordering write: 


Paix Farm Woolies 


Left Fork 
Newton, WV 25266 


304-565-7003 


The Wool Room 


Schacht, Louet & Ashford products 
—free shipping— 

Woolee Winders for Schacht, Louet and Ashford wheels 
BOND knitting frames ($200), discounted knitting and 
weaving yarns, knitting needles, reed and cane 
exotic fibers and fleece, books and more! 

a Catalog $1.00 plus LSASE 
Mail order: 
The Wool Room 
Dept. T, Laurelton Rd. 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


by appointment: 
(914) 241-1910 
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Fabrile Studio © Fiber Center 


1990 Fiber Workshops at Ghost Ranch: 
Navajo Weaving Workshop 
Navajo & SW Textile Seminar 
Sheep Breeds & Fleece Selection Workshop 


Natural & Synthetic Dyes, Books 
Send SASE for information. 
P.O. Box 2143, Corrales, NM 87048 
(505) 898-5752 


FREE 


sew & Save 
Catalog 


Sew luxury comforters, down 
robes, warm coats, jackets and 4. ' 
baby wear...and save 30-50%. < on 
NEW FROSTLINE® Catalog 
has 32 pages of pre-cut kits 
for your whole family . . . even 
beginners get professional re- 
Sults! 4 


b —_— 
Hast line ss 
I 4-800-548-7872 


Dept. TH10, 2512 W. Independent Ave. 
Grand Junction, CO 81505 


pruatooccncncn-------- 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, ail 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: From U.S. $4.00 Ib, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mohair. 
Prom pt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


| Original handpainted designs 
; offered exclusively through: | 
| | || eens 


Complete design portfolio $4. 00} | t | 
Gadolina Inc., PO Box 574755 


ee ee | 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 
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- The PREFERRED 
» Choice for Yarn 
. Interchange td 
. Data on over = iHidp 
* 2000 Yarns!!! 22s ; ; 
© only $6.95 


* ALWAYS Knitting 
. P.O. Box 32566 
* Richmond, VA 23294 We 
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Fabrics 2 & 


@QuitTiNG supPPLiEs 


RUSH TODAY! 

Cc] Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quilting 
Supplies $5.00 

C Designer Fabric Ordering Swatches & catalog 
ot Quiiting Supplies . . $5.00 

O Catalog of hard to find Quilting Supplies. kits. 
booksand videos. ..$1.00 

© Brochure of nandcrafted Quits $1.00 


The Quilt Patch 
,. 208 Brigham St.. Dept. S Mariboro. MA 01752 
: Shop Hours: Wed. Thurs. Fri & Sat 10-4 
; Telephone: 508-480-0194 






MY VALUABLE | 
YARN GUIDE 





Mee 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced * Top Quality * Prompt 
S.AS.E.& 25¢ For Catalog « Samples $4.00 
Ozark Basketry Supply 


P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark, 72742 
retail 501-665-2281 wnrolesaic 


f; "2, Snowflake Designs NeedieworkShop 


Paw AL “¢y The Needlework Store that comes to your Door’ 


Catalog Subscription $3.50 


Handpainted Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 
Canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross 
stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 
Fiber Knitting yarns, North Island + Rowan kits. 
And_much_ much more 

Suite 208 (Dept.-T) 

114 N. San Francisco St. 602-779-2676 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 Visa + Master Card 








Personalized ov 
Quality Woven Labels 4 


. 1@er* zy g 


Tors 7/8 nn w/Mue & Ooid : 
MMPS 5/8 (Any wording) 1026 44/4" White w/iGotld 
O2C 5/0 White w/ Gold 


2 f é. typ Cain > ‘ty orfoe 
Q CRiginal | ‘Scene  B ) 
sd at < >| Mery oe Fos aA 


800K 41 1/4” White w/Grey 23¢ i/a White w/Btu w/ Bie ‘Gold 
84K 7/8" White w/Grey 6000 1 1/d° White w/Bus b Gold 
Beautitully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch" tor your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels available. No €.0.D.'s please. 
U.S. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 
42 for $3.25 « 20 for $5.00 « 40 for $7.00 
400 for $44.00 « 250 for $24.00 « 500 for $37.00 
(Prices bosed on one name — one style. Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labeis® 
Box 30027 = Dept. T + Portland, OR 97230 

































of wool « silk - mohair 


\VERS’ STORE 


11 So. 9th Street. 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Many books on coverlets. Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Supplies 


“Free pattern with 
$2.00 catalog 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept T 
Metairie, LA 70002 





FROM THE NECK UP °% 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 


Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 


Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 

Sorry, no phone orders, 

credit cards or C.O. D. 

SASE for more information. 

Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 
ee P.O. Box 7480-T 
Se fF Minneapolis, MN 55407 


A * Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 


%* Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
%* Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


O vem D YES 


Reactive 
81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ, 4 OZ. 
MFG. 20% 
@ All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 
Directions F or Use & Application. 
__Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 
TEL.: ‘2 1 2-226-2878 
212-966-4046 





py en 
4/2 ouna&Wo oO [s 


handspun ¢ plant dyed yarns 


carded blends for spinners 
send SASE for ordering information 


P.O. Box 2461 © Taos e NM 87571 « 505-758-9631 
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Adventures 


for the textile artist. 


Books to spark your imagination. 
A Rococo Adventure, 
exploring the art of 
Belgian bobbin lace 





Handspinning Flax 
($8.95). 


Techniques of Code 





CS) 


($12.95). Drafting, the lively ; 

Handspinning artof personal Bizarre Butterfly 
Corton weaving drafts Publishing 
($7.95). ($16.50). PO Box 16186 


Shipping charges can be billed. Phoenix, AZ 85011 





SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
A Al Ls 72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 
O77 Nigh sos cette aeenes $150.00 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T * Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 


penny fu Span Fabers 
iffing Varnes 

santos: Fabens $3 

Vain 33 Cafaleo dj S| 
1509} &£59- 1973 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCOl BOX 15. RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON UES 
BEAUTIFUL 
RUGS AT HOME! | 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of weaving 
rugs in your home. Create your own 
serviceable rug designs for pleasure or 
profit. Always a year round market for 
your rugs inevery community. Easy to 
operate floor model loom weaves 36" 
4 wide, comes already threaded, fully 
- equipped...ready to weave. We furnish 
complete information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 
Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buyyour supplies...carpet 
warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and parts 
at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper clips, in 
10 and SO Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise make and 
width it weaves. 


OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 1091, Lima, Ohio 45802 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 












related assignments to advance you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish. For details, send a 
SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 
pi = ' 
—ftaisa D> AyoTraS' DesiGNeRY 
& wes: rap | : 8 CENTER, SANDWICH,NH. 
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KRUH 
KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter. 


Your complete source 
for machine knitting needs 
all under one cover! 


To receive our 137 page 
1990 catal 
send $3.00 to: KRUH KNITS 
P.O. Box 1587T Avon, CT 06001 





- Beads Promenade s 

¢ Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 

* Bead Embroidery Kits Saab 
* Instruction Books 

Instruction Booklets 
_ep@t “Beaded Earrings" 
' “Beaded Clothing Techniques” 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork" 


~ $2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 


P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 » (303)440-4807 














"Make moth holes, cigarette burns, 
tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from ail fabrics. 
Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5909, (IN Hlindis 1-800-972-5858) 
Or write: FABRICON COMPANY oe 
2021 Montrose, Depts 922, Chicago, IL 60618 ali. 





Brean, 
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y) BROTHER iN 
Nf Knitting Machines & Accessories ¥/|\ 
NG DISCOUNTED #N 
LY We service the knitter who doesnot i. 
| Y) need lessons. Yh W 
N, y) Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. ‘AN 
\Y) Yarn-It-All IN 
(vy) 2223 Rebecca Dr. V \ 
w) Hatfield, PA 19440 VIN 
‘Y)] (215) 822- 2989 A) 
Hs - i 


\ er a 2 >> i >> — _ >> — PB 


Smocking 


‘Bonnet 


SPECIALIZING IN: 
* English Smocking * French 


Handsewing « Fine Fabrics 
* Laces « 


Catalog Set $6 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 




























SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Ceaft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 


THREADNEEDLE 
unique yarns FIBERS 


ANNY BLATT 
FEATHERED YARNS 
and 


IRISH FLECK YARNS 


For samples send $2.00 to: 
Box 129, Dept. T ) 
Pasadena, MD 21122 <3 


NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 
— BUSINESS EDITION 


The Newsletter for Small Manufacturers'/Designers 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Quarterly newsletter includes designer profiles, | 
| wholesale sources, cost analysis, pricing, and | 
information on marketing and promoting your 

| product. Pluscrucialnon-sewing information: legal | 
| requirements, tax information, financing,andmore! | 
| Written by women with experience in the industry. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


One year (four issues) - $12.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


Or send $1.00 for catalog of newsletters, books, 
patterns, sewing supplies and fabric. 


BUSINESS EDITION,SEWING SAMPLER PRODUC- 
TIONS, PO Box 39, Dept. TH, ae MN 56087. 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 484170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
pe and Easy! 
ry it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS BASKET KIT 
Reg $1495 $10.00 EA 
Ptus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $4.00 


A Grace Kabel Basket 


HANDWOVEN THAT IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
+ $1 FOR SAMPLES 


SEND) SASI 


MEKONG RIVER TENTILES 
M24 QUEEN ANNES DR. 


SHAVER SPRING, MD 2010) 
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NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Ea ipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 


Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Spinning fibers-$3.00 
atalog-$1.00 


Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
f-) Henniker, NH 03242 
* 603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


BONNE TRIOLA 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE « RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 
Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 










Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 






Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 





Catalog $8.00 






ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Aran, 
pe (celanaic, Merino, 
~ Norwegian, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
» Skeins and Cones 


information write: 


AURA 
| Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 


Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T”s 
We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 

XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 
We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 
Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 
Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


Shannock 
Tapestry 
LOOMS _ 


High tension, heavy duty, 
vy professional tapestry looms 
aati with roller beams and 
Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 
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EARTH GUILD 
Tools « Materials * Books—for Crafts 
One Tingle Alley* Dept T 
3 Asheville NC 


28801 


MON-SAT 
10AM - 6PM 


Eastern Time 


Catalog 
1-800-327-5445 


WEAVINGs SPINNING 

KNITTING * CROCHET *« BASKETRY * NETTING 

DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN * POTTERY TOOLS 
BEADS & FINDINGS = WOODCARVING 





Australian Needlepoint 


eGGooouqqeeeeeeeeeereewelle 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED 7*.." 7% 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ Ja ‘s 
CANVASES. cataLoG $2.00 


refundable ? \ 


Ouran Industries =» = 


P.O. Box 24102 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


TEXTILE , RESOURCES 
DYES © CHEMICALS © WAXES © FABRICS 

MATERIALS FOR 

HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 

CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 

10591 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 

(213) 431-9611 


We invite you to order the SILK CITY 
FIBERS' 1990 YARN SAMPLER and 
COLOR STORY together with our 
introductory materials. 

Please send $3.00 to: 
Silk City Fibers 
155 Oxford St., Dept. TH901 


Paterson, New Jersey 07522 
(201) 942-1100 800-942-SILK 


(Visit our warehouse outlet open M-F 10:00 am - 4:00 pm) 


YARN Co 


8 Church Street e Lambertville. New Jersey 08530 


Genuine Shetland-- 
Complete Jamieson & Smith Collection 
* 2-Ply Jumper * Soft Spun * Unst 
Fleece * Embo * Lace * Cobweb ”* 
All shades in stock. Send $5 for shade card. 




















/ Sweaters for Men by Alice Starmore ) 
_ 22 designs from the Scottish Isles 
$26.50 ppd 


Mastercard/Visa Telephone Orders 
609/397-3475 Wea-Sat 10-5 Sun12-5 














Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


| SEASONS 
Instructions and Patterns AZE i] 


Toddler Toy Basket $4.50 PPD 
Irresist-A-Bunny $5.00 PPD 
Saturday Crafts for Kids....$4.00 PPD 


S EASONS 
2217 Los Altos Dept. T 
Clovis, CA 93612 


. & ; 
7 =~ de =. aS cae ape a ot 


Color: in nDepth 


170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 
Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 
60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
yarn shop. 


Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, button samples - $10.00 


a = 
ee ea | 


i 
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at ala rc 
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Jesse's Spring 


Route 1 Box 145 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 


RAINSHED 
FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supptex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for info. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 
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HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


eo ~~ wh’ ~e Sg -tddeg rm | 
<6 | (THE LAP @uiLTeR = = 


150 WHITE STREET - 1 
detent NC 78734 | 
DOMLSTLI wAAD 


a 





, HOOKED.U CATALOG | 








e : Ji Over 100 OF mitive Patterns ° : : my 
The Ganing Shop a .* of ., $350 . & 
~ Pats B \” Ee ore Georgia Bonesteel’s 
926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 es. ¢ y. ran | SUPPORTED LAP HOOP 
£18 Schanék Read ry 16” hoop all wood collapsible. Price: $26.45 pp. 
: Holfndel, NJ®07733 x GRID-GRIP - re-pressable gridded pattern 
MAIL ORDER YARNS | a - . 





paper. As seen on PBS-TV and in New Ideas 


ye 0 Pb Aas ‘ : S for Lap Quilting. $3.95 pp. 
NATURAL ; For <P “InVest Your 


FIBERS goic@e FLEECE Lap Gulting 


SPECIALTY 


guidelines for mak- 
ing patchwork and 
quilted garments. In- 
cludesthree styles in | 
® alpaca ® wools © cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 


‘ : Pricesfor adult and children’s 
in all stages of preparation: -\ StaMP us orders only. sizes. $7.50 pp. 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 


* grease * scoured ** dyed 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


* soft-washed %* carded * combed 
MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS LACE KITS FOR BEGINNERS 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 





OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS BOBBINLACE: Self-teaching instructions $36.00 
TATTING: Right & left-handed directions $8.50 

Free assistance from our expert staff. BATTENBERG: Collar or 3 Snowflakes $8.50 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 EMBROIDERED TULLE: $8.50 
Visit our store or mail order. KNITTED LACE STAR: $10.50 
Catalog $1.00 





WoodsEdge Wools SNOWGOOSE 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH P.O. BOX 927-T2 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 CONIFER, CO 80433 
(609) 397-2212 (303) 838-2276 


181 QUALITY FABRICS 


Interlocks, Fleece, Ribs, Prints, Stripes, 
6 Sizes of Collars, and Other Notions. 


ANGORA & 
ANGORA BLENDS 


Prepared fibers for spinners, hand spun 
yarns for the hand knitter or bulky ma- 
chine, and more. Send $2.50 for catalog 





























and sample card to: BUY ATA 40% oa | For a complete brochure/swatches, send 
| $2.00 + LSASE w/2 stamps to: 
CARROT PATCH ANGORA DISCOUNT || sewing Just Rite Fabrics 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 New Releases and Classics Books RR3 Box 83B Dept. T2 Norton, KS 67654 


by such authors as Jinny 
Beyer, Barbara Johannah, and Claire 
Shaeffer. 






KNIT-KITS 


THE BEST OF 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DSTIENS 


Send $1. for catalog 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 

a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on | 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping’ § 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling | 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. KNIT EXCLUSIVE DESIGNER SWEATERS 
Box 361f Augusta, MI 49012. ORS 


Now youcanadd a touch of 
sheer luxury to your 
wardrobe with these 
beautiful high fashion 
sweaters! 





Purchase For Less 
231 W. Floresta TS2 
Portola Valley, CA 94028 


FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVS. «. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


10a.m. ta 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 





Canadhan designer 


FREE PATTERN 7 


Send LSASE For Free Handknit Vest Pattern Using Up Inches | AS 4 been persuaded to offera 











Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


¢ Scotland - October 1990 
Weavers/Spinners Tour, including Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh's Glasgow School of 
Art, with Ann Sutton, author of /deas in 
Weaving and The Structure of Weaving. 


For details, 

write or call CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
Rachel Skolkin at: (75 East End Avenue 
212-570-4081 or New York, N.Y. 10028 


800-628-6088 


Of Leftover Yarn And Catalogue Detailing Collection Of 60 small collection of her 
Original, Complete Patterns. Knit For Babies, Children, very special sweaters to 
Adults, Home Gifts. Each Pattern Includes eae 
Suggestions For Multiple Uses, Giving You The Flexibility To : 
Create Hundreds Of Different Hand Knitted Items. Pattern pak site cial atkins 
Sets Purchased Separately, Or Receive Complete Bound 
Collection Of All 60 Patterns For'Only $ 14.95, Plus $ 2.00 
Postage And Handling (CA Residents Add .90 Sales Tax). Also available as finished garments. 

we Send $4 (retundatle) far brochure and 
Frugal Knitting Haus fnformatton. 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 80036 ; Couturier Knits by Helen 
sstoce ton, CR deals 1056 238 Davenport Road, Suite 218-TK 3 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5R 1J6 | 


exclusively from the 
designer 
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IKNIT! 
The Puffin Hat 


=.) Well written instructions for brimmed 
wool hats with 6 band designs - 
puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 
booklet, postage included. Write: 


* Dorothy S. Grubbs, URN W. Lebanon, NH 03784 
pots of or os fotos soso s fost ss or sd tt 





Motions’ 


Sewing Catalog 


Order a FREE 
Catalog 
NOW! 


© Call (414) 887-0690 
¢ Or, send your name & address to: 


Nancy's Notions 
P. O. Box 683, Dept. 98 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916 


9802 












Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12. w/samples 


KATHLEEN B SMITH 
Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 


Summer Workshops! 


e QUILT DESIGN (Nancy Crow) 

e RUG WEAVING (Jackie Fischer) 

e IRISH LACEMAKING (Judith Brandau) 
e WEAVING DESIGN (Rabbit Goody) 


e BOBBIN LACEMAKING (Carl Newman) 


Plus BASKETRY, BOOKBINDING, and 
90 other one to two-week classes! 


July 8 - Aug. 10 


AUGUSTA HERITAGE ARTS WORKSHOPS 
Box TH # Davis & Elkins College ¢ Elkins, WV 26241 


~ ATTENTION KNITTERS AND WEAVERS! 


Special offers NOW in progress. 


Coned Yarns for machine and hand weavers! 


SINGLES, PLIED, FANCY AND NOVELTY 


94 


$1.75 — $4.25 per pound 
COTTONS, WOOLS, BLENDS 


LOOPERS — $ .90 PER POUND 
Send for your FREE samples! 
Ask about our SPECIALS! 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
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v Body Blueprints 

/ #1 Lower Via Casitas 

* Greenbrae, CA 94904 

$19.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax 

A treasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 phoros with instruc- 
tions for baws, cockades, ruching, trims, Corsages, garments, 
decorative items, and flowers. “The most complete ribbonwork 
book of our century!" a 





Lt 
a 
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The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


a A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 


@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 

@ Ready to use. No assembly. 

@ Full, money-back guarantee. 

@ Beautiful as is but ready for your 





tow personal touch - staining, painting, or 
ue stenciling. 
At last! An attractive, organized 
= | ee! home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
mr”? compact (8/2” wide x 6” high x 15” long) | 


and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourself! 


ber: wae 


| $58, postage paid (U.S. Only). 
alt Ee ! . gt 
ryt. Au ‘ Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box 


P.O. Box 397, Dept. 115 @ Peterborough, NH 03458 


@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. | 





(FACTORY STORE 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, 


and cotton yarns for hand and 
machine knitting and weaving at 
discount prices. 


Send for our 1990 sample package -$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T 
LOWELL, MA 01854 
(508) 937-0320 





Spicy Stitchin' 
In Santa Fe 


DLLDdD 


Santa Fe, NM is the spicy 
setting for the American Needle- 
point Guild, Inc. 1990 Seminar- 
"Centuries of Santa Fe" 

Join the hottest needlepointers 
in America October 7-12, 1990. 
For more information contact: 
ANG Seminar Director 
Dept. T, 14503 Carolcrest 
Houston, TX 77079 





BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 
BOBBIN LACE $33.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 
BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 
TATTING $10.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 

TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $26.50 


BEGGARS' LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 
(303) 722-5557 


a 
Complete Lacemaking 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 


KUMA Beads! 


For hobby or spare-time $$$. Quality Jade, 
Turquoise, silver, gemstones, findings, more. 
Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5. 
Starter kit $11. Catalog $1. Jewelers supplies, 
tools, instructions. KUMA, Dept G40N, 

Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 





Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 


e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 

e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 

e Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


e Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 









SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 
First and still the finest The Original 


Made in U.S.A since 1940 J | ity 
STEAMER 


J-2 $449.00 
plus $5.00 p/h 
J-3 $208.00 


it Made in the U.S.A., the 

Jiffy Steamer will give 
you years of dependable 

, performance. 

plus $5.00 p/h 
For additional information write for brochure 
°\ ,. Crafts Unlimited 
- 4986 Warwick 


Memphis, TN 38117 
(901) 682-2358 


Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.0.D. 


2 iO 
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! Out- of- print book roads to Finer Arts ||| 
$3.00 for next three catalogs. 








The Country 
Craftsman 















Dept. T 
Post Office 
Box 412 
Littleton, 

MA 01460 
508/486-4053 


Send large S.AS.E. 
w/45 cents postage 
for free brochure 


| F PR E FE NEW Video Catalog | 
| for Machine Knitters | 





Rent or Buy Top Videos--Beginner to Advanced 
Also Video Home Study Courses, Books, Tools 





| Correspondence Course with 12 Videos - $95 


Send SASE for FREE catalog 


Marlene's Videos for Machine Knitters 
PO Box 308, Dept TH, Englewood, NJ 07631 


o_o _ ie _ i _ ie ee _ 


\P AMISH SLAT BONNET PATTERN SP 


Dy INCLUDES CHILD ¢é WOMANS SIZES —p 
| $3.50 POSTPAID 
ne ig slide ORDER 


M4 
‘om PATTERNS (p 


50308 5r145 nH, SP 
"% WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 


DP Foe FORILLUS. CATALOG SEND $1 REFUNDED 


WITH ORDER 

AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS 

FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
avo AMISH DOLL PATTERNS wy 


= _ ioe ioe _ es _ es _ es _ ee __ 














COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


||~pure cotton thread - patterns -and more | 
~pure cotton fabrics - 


A 








| | FREE CATALOG | 
{ J} send $200 for 
swatch collection 






Se Ww Natural y} 


fabrics by mail 


é = 


Dept JT Routes, Box428-C Middlesex,NC 27557 
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“PASSAP OWNERS 


Mercer Plating Attachment-—fits all 
models—allows 2 yarns to be knitted 
together—ie. produce two tone effects, 
firmer knits, wool & acrylic to avoid irrita- 
tion, etc. Only$55.00 + $2.50S& Il from 
Para Tech, 35 Argonaut. Aliso Viejo. CA 
92656. Dealer inquiries invited. 


VE WHT Piet bR 


An under the quilt needie guide thal really works! The convex 
surtace actually makes the needle want to glide With the 
NEEDLEGLIDER’S ndge and your thumb you creale a wave 
line in your quill for your needle to penetrate strarght through 
instead of rocking your needle up and down gnang you quicker 
smaller, and more even stitches Because itis worn instead of 


IAP Pd Ta E Lito 


held and because (he needle can penetrate the fabric from 
ether side of the ridge, all strain ss elminated from your hand 
arm and shoulder regardless of your quilting direction 
The long shafl even gives room for your yponilingres 
and best of all—it will not bleed! Ii is easy to 
use following our simple instructions 


q = 


HEIRLOOMS 


Le 
4 Ashford Awe 


renvil le ; 
ANG) 233-948) 


Rowan Designer 

Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, 
Annabel Fox, 


Sasha Kagan, 
and others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 





' THE 







GOSSAMER WEB 
Exotic and Specialty Yarns 
700T Welch Rd. 


Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


SKIRT FROM JUST 





2 PATTERN PIECES {i} 


by Sandra Kelly, author of the 

nationally syndicated SEW 
WHAT'S NEW column 
J 





The Umbrella 
Skirt is one of 
my favorites. 
This = spring 
make it up from panels of used 
blue jeans, a soft cotton eyelet. 

| love the creative possibilities | 
of this skirt and so will you! 


*Something New Is included 
- a copy of my column on 
hemming this skirt with tips from 
the garmet industry. 


$6.50 ppd. 
sized 4 - 70 


Mail your order to: Post Office Box 2485 
SANDRA KELLY PATTERNS Shawnee Mission, KS 66201 


, Calltoll free 1-800-962- 





Columbine 


| Lace & Needle 


























| GEMSTONE NECKLACE BEADS 


Design yourown necklace and SAVE MONEY. 
Do it yourself for a fraction of the cost. If you 
can tie a knot, you can create a necklace you 
will wear with pride. Use your talents to make 
a gift that will be cherished forever. We sell 
everything necessary to achieve professional 
results: NEEDLE & THREAD, STERLING 
SILVER CLASPS, GEMSTONE BEADS of 
various sizes and shapes, etc. } 


Minimum order $15.00 plus S&H. Pa. residents 
add 6% tax. All orders 0 E39 UPS C.O.D. ¢@ 
376 or write to: 


AREL COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 336 
WHITE HAVEN, PA. 18661-0336 








Art Supplies 
Catalog on Request 










11499 E. Evans « Aurora, Colorado 80014 USA 
(303) 745-1387 © FAX: (303) 696-0416 








CHERYL KOLANDER'S 


AURORA SILK 
SILK— ALL FORMS 
—NATURALLY DYED— 
5806 N. VANCOUVER AVENUE 
PORTLAND, OR 97217 
503-286-4149 


4 


Beautiful embellishments for your coiffure executed in a totally 
new medium - fabric and gesso made and pnnted by hand 
In sizes for evening or daylime wear 
Thirty Designs 
send 50€ in stamps for catalogue 


erga ty Maen 
LO Record 
C/o L. Brice 


15 E. 83rd Place 
Chicago, IL 60619 7 


THE 
LACE MAKER, 


LACE & NEEDLEART 


Catalog $3.00 
Bobbin Lace Kit $32.50 


23732-6 Bothell Hwy, Sl 
home ll, WA GRO? | 
24 BOO 


Marketplace 
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the romance of the past” 
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pattern brochure $1" 

7 ; # | if 7 
r atieneeé Purrty Mattern Cb 
PO Box 476 (rT) 
Sosfstown NH O3045 
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TEACHER DIRECTORIES 
Up-to-date listings of fiber and fabric 


craft teachers and lecturers, all regions. 
Send for Directory Order Form. 


SASE to the Textile Detective 
PO Box 422, Andover MA 01810 





Create unique designs on silk 
with brilliant French dyes... 


Special introductory offer! 
Send $2.00 for silkpainting instruction 
booklet "The Basics’ (reg. $3.50) 


Product brochure free with inquiry. 


SILKPAINT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 18-T Waldron. MO 64092 
Tel. (816) 891-7774 


FUR and LEATHER coat making, 
and more, for EVERYONE. 

Easy, complete step by step videos. 
For details SASE. 


Creative Videos 
P.O. Box 299 Dept 20 
Greenville Jct., ME 04442 


Pod 
VARY LORISH JAHN 


Bali, Java & Sulawesi 


is) % anexplorationoflndonesiantextiles 
fo) with author Don Willcox, October 1990 
~ also Thailand Hilltribes, December 1990 
WRITE: BOX 1, PENLAND, N.C. 28765 


96 























SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 


Basket Making Supplies 
“i ® Lhiality Phask o# Seagal es af 
ie Lae ella on a 
© White OGek Basket Hanelles 
G Splints: Made iim Ohur Shs 
© (Or CUARANTEI 
® Suppling the Nations 
Hews Pak? Waka 
* We Ship Ll! FP. S Daily 


Figsh et “qe 


{ ateley & | O01 Refurwlalsle | 


PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. 


presents 


RS 


a Tod 


Our Spring Pattern 
Catalogue $1 


Wholesale Inquiries Invited 


939 Dewey 
lowa City, IA 52245 
(319) 354-8235 


ia, 
ory 





BEADED EARRINGS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
FOR BEADED EARRINGS 


e All Earrings pictured in full color 


BEADED EARRINGS = $4.95 


= 


Lakeside, CA 92040 
Wholesale ingulres welcome. 


METCHOSIN 
INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THE ARTS 


An intimate, 
rural West Coast 
Setting . 


June 24 -July 7, 1990 


MARION SPANJERDT— 
Fabric Collage 
BILL MORTON -— Silk Painting 


For brochure with details on these 

and other courses being offered, 

call or write: 911A Linden Ave.., 
Victoria, B.C. V8V 4G8 (604) 384-1698 





3% BEADED EARRINGS - 2205495 | 
Advanced Techniques | 

| Shipping 65¢ per booklet 

SHERWOOD DESIGNS i, 

| P.O. Box 2106 i 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, minimum acd 
15 words. Payment must acconipany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. Deadline for the June/July issue is 
March 9. 


MAIL-ORDER SOURCE for hundreds of patterns, no- 
tions, fabrics and more. Call for free brochure. 
(800) 344-2199. 


FREE CATALOG— MAGNIFYING-GLASS pendants. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. PS Uniques, 3330 South Colum- 
bine Circle, Dept. THDS, Englewood, CO 80110. 


BATIK BAZAAR! Choose from our great selection of hand- 
crafted fabrics. For samples, send $4 to One World Fabrics, 
P.O. Box 4755, Dept. T, Key West, FL 33041. 


NEW! SEWING/CRAFT/QUILTING notions catalog. From 
adjustable patterns to zippers. “A notions department at 
your fingertips.” FREE catalog. Sarah’s Sewing Supplies, 
7267 Mobile Hwy., C708, Pensacola, FL 32526. 


BELTS—BUTTONS covered professionally/your fabrics. 
Free catalog. Fashion Touches, P.O. Box 1541, Bridgeport, 
CT 06601. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF OVER 250 BOOKS 
FOR NEEDLEWORKERS. Instructions, patterns, designs 
for quilting, crochet, embroidery, knitting, sewing, lace- 
making, charted designs and more. For every needle- 
craft interest, every level. Most $1.75 to $3.95. Write: 
DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A297, 31 E. 2nd St., Min- 
eola, NY 11501. 


LOOMS, WHEELS, KNITTING MACHINES: LOW 
PRICES! Carded wool and woolangora blends. Catalog, 
$1. Woolery, R.D. 1, Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


DISCOVER RUG, TAPESTRY WEAVING. Beginners’ 
mountain retreat. Brochure: Loewe School, Box W-1, 
Divide, CO 80814. (719) 687-3249. 


JAPANESE CHARM PACK: 20 Yukata prints, 100% 
cotton, 6-in. squares. $15.95 ppd. Susan Faeden, 2 
Charlton St.. 5A, New York, NY 10014. Not available 
elsewhere. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE YOUR SMALL 
BUSINESS. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message: (707) 449-8600. (LB9) 


PURE SILKS airmailed worldwide by return! High 
fashion and regular colours! Crepes, charmeuses, du- 
pions, noils, jacquards, etc., etc. Write Angus Interna- 
tional™, 6 Fok Loh Tsun Rd. Kowloon City, HONG 
KONG for FREE SWATCHES, or call 011-852-7182748, 
FAX 011-852-7184565 anytime. Personal callers 
welcome! 


LIBERTY OF LONDON™, metallic thread, Czechoslova- 
kian glass beads, and other treasures. Catalog and 
swatches, $4. The Lena-Claire Co., P.O. Box 1073, Gra- 
cie Station, New York, NY 10028. 


BABY CLOTHES—Delightful designs, natural fibers, 
machine-washable. Complete kits to knit. Catalogue 
with samples: $2. Oat Couture, P.O. Box 799, Talent, 
OR 97540. 


MOVING. MUST SELL TEXTILE BOOKS, SUPPLIES. 
Send SASE. for list. Gahagan, 875 Golden Park Ave., 
San Diego, CA 92106. 


GRAHAM HORSTMAN GALLERY curating an exhibi- 
tion for CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS. Send or call for 
prospectus. 114 W. Congress, Denton, TX 76201. (817) 
382-6558. 


MAKE UNIQUE KNITTED EARRINGS FROM KITS—great 
profit potential. Free details, Couturier Knits, 238 Daven- 
port Rd., No. 218-TE5, Toronto, Canada M5R 1J6. 


Threads Magazine 


Classified 


SOUTHEAST’S NEWEST YARN RETAILER. DeSales Yarn 
Outlet, coned and skeined yarns, all types of fibers. Mail 
orders welcome. (919) 697-1151 or toll free 1-800-528- 
9337. 829 Knox Rd., McLeansville, NC 27301. 


NEW DESIGN AID FOR INNOVATIVE KNITTING. Send 
for free details: Mavis Walker, 3 Gale Dr., Lightwater, 
Surrey, ENGLAND GU18 5TX. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD. Make your own inexpensive dress 
form, any size, shape. Easy, illustrated directions, $8.95. 
Sewing, 121 5th St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


LONDON KNITWEAR DESIGNER. Now has available 
her collection of beautiful hand-knit patterns. Quick 
and easy to follow. Instructions for beginner or ad- 
vanced knitters. Send $7.50 ppd. and get my book on 
The 10 Simple Techniques of Basic Knitting free. 
London Fashion Concept, P.O. Box 2585, Youngstown, 
OH 44507. 


AUSTRIAN CRYSTAL RHINESTONES & TRIM—spec- 
tacular Austrian cut crystal rhinestones, pearls, studs 
adhere permanently to any fabric without studs or 
sewing. Samples, color charts, instructions and cata- 
log, $6-refunded with order. Creative Crystal Company, 
27 Vineyard Rd., Burlington, CT 06013. 


SPLIT ROCK ARTS PROGRAM. Forty-seven week-long 
workshops in the arts at University of Minnesota’s Du- 
luth campus, overlooking Lake Superior. July 8—Au- 
gust 18. Work with beader Virginia Blakelock, fabric 
artisits Jean Cacicedo and Yoshiko Wada, basket- 
makers Lillian Elliott and John McGuire, quiltmaker 
Kumiko Sudo, Handknitter Lizbeth Upitis, weaver 
Geary Jones, Native American beader Terri Brightnose 
and guillworkers Galen and Hope Drapeau. Catalog: 
Split Rock Arts Program, 306 Wesbrook Hall, Dept. T, 
77 Pleasant St. S.E., Minneapolis, MN 55403. Phone: 
(612) 624-6800. 





THREADS 


Attention 
Retailers 


If you would like to car- 
ry Threads in your 
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— Humor . 








Creativity before dawn 
by Frances Greenbaum 


“Boundweave! That’s for me!” I decided 
one afternoon, while reading a weaving 
book by that title. I had already taught 
myself to weave, in theory, by reading 
every book in our 20-branch, countywide 
library system. I was confident that I was 
as Well prepared as one could be. That 
same afternoon, when a Newsday classified 
ad hit me in the eye, I took it asa 
directive from on high. It read, “For Sale— 
Four-Harness Loom.” 

Two hours later, that loom was mine, 
with a bonus of a long chained warp, 
ready for the lease sticks. I blew a kiss 
westward out the studio window toward 
the women who had sold me the loom. 

By that night I had thoroughly 
reviewed my notes and was ready for the 
Great Adventure. “The 
Eleven O’Clock News is on,” 
I heard my husband 
call out. 

My fingers were 
itching to begin. The first 
step was to insert the lease 
sticks and tie them to the 
warp beam, then untie 
the long, long 
warp. I 
hummed to 
myself, “There’s a 
long, long warp 
awinding....” 
My humming 
gave way 
successively to 
annoyance, 
irritation, 
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mumbling, grumbling, and then to 
swearing beneath and above my breath at 
the succession of tangles. 

I sighed with relief after this job was 
done. From now on, everything would be 
downhill. But I needed some help for 
the next step. 

The TV was on, but my husband was 
snoring. I poked him lightly. No effect. I 
shoved him. He took no notice. It 
wasn't until I hit him in the ribs several 
times that he awoke. He rushed into 
the bathroom and began to lather his 
face. If I hadn’t stopped him, he’d have 
been out of the house in two minutes, 
rushing to catch the 7:56 a.m. train 
that wasn’t due for five hours. 

“T need you for a simple, ten-minute 


job called “beaming.” 


Iie drew my attention to the time, 
but with as much good nature as he could 
muster, toolk his seat behind the loom. 

“Roll it when I signal,” I said. 
He nodded. 

“Now!” He rolled. 

“Stop!” I ordered. “Put a stick in.” He 
puta stick in. 

“Roll.” He rolled. 

“Stop.” He stopped, inserted a stick 
with his eves closed and began rolling. 

“Stop! Stop!” I shouted. The varn was 
tangled and snarled. I untangled and 
unsnarled it. He fell asleep. Then, 
transferring the yarn to one hand, I poked 
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him with a long stick. He rolled. A 
tremendous tangle brought the process to 
a halt. I sent him to bed while I tackled 
the tangle. 

He was in and out of bed four times 
before the job was completed. All that 
remained to be done was the easy part, 
the threading. I rewarded myself with a 
cup of hot chocolate and a biscuit 
before beginning the threading. 

Errors, crossed threads, miscounts, 
skipped dents. I don’t know how they 
crept in. Just as the gentle rays of the 
morning sun poked their way into the 
studio, I finished. 

I leaned back—rather, I tried to lean 
back. My spine was frozen in place. 
Nevertheless, I surveyed my handiwork 
with satisfaction. A job well done. 

Then doubt crept in. I tried to 
suppress it, but it wouldn't go away. I 
reached for a weaving book, opened it to 
one of the illustrations, and walked back 
to the loom. What was the discrepancy? 

The warp threads on the loom were 
lower, far lower, than in the illustration. I 
had neglected to place the warp threads 
over the back beam before threading. 

I stared for ten minutes before 
getting up. With my back bent like the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, I hobbled to 
bed and fell in just as my husband was 
getting up. Ignoring his questions, I 
closed my eves and fell asleep. Hours 
later, after a nightmare-filled sleep, I 
was back at the loom. I clenched 
my teeth, took a deep breath, 

loosened the tension, and 
untied the first knot on the 
cloth beam. 


Frances 
Greenbaum 
of Plain- 

view, NY, is 
a fiber 
artist, who 
is ex- 
ploring the 
knitting 
machine. 
Have a hu- 
morous story 
to tell us 
about your 
adventures 
in fiber arts? 
Send it to 
us at Threads, 
Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 


Threads Magazine 


For those of you who love the crisp 
pleat, the perfectly shaped fold, the 
meticulous cuff - but don't love the 
work - Simac’ has the solution: 


The Simac” ironing system. We 
created it with features that set it apart 
from ordinary irons, in looks as well as 
results. 

First, there's a Separate water 
reservoir. Using ordinary tap water, this 
reservoir allows the pump system to 
produce unprecedented amounts of 
steam. Continuously or in single 
powerful blasts. In a flat position or 
upright for hanging fabrics, the steam 
penetrates the most difficult-to-iron 
cottons, linens, thick wools or delicate 
Silks. 

So, let the VaporSimac” iron add the 
perfect finish to your work and enjoy the 
feeling of a job well done. 


Simac” distributed by: 
Lello Appliances Corporation 
355 Murray Hill Parkway 

E. Rutherford, N.J. O7O73 
(201 ) 939-2555 
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Carter Smith has been pushing 

tie dveing, called shibori, to its 
limits since he first dyed a cotton 
tee-shirt in 1965. A constant 
change of variables prevents 
predictable results and keeps his 
round-the-clock passion fueled. He 
exposes patterns of areas for 
dyeing or color-stripping by 
wrapping pleated, pinched, and 
tucked silk chiffon around a 
repertoire of objects, then winds 
more items around the fabric. The 
wrapped areas resist the dye or 
stripper. If he can’t find the right 
ohject—a sawed-off tree limb, 
chain, wire—he makes it. A close 
look at the final fabric is a mind- 
boggling lesson in color theory, 


nd photo by Susan Kahin 
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